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12, B F ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Originator and Sole Instructor, 





OmAHA, NEB., March 11, 1901. 
; P. SWOBODA, 


y Sir I can with pleasure recom- 

tem of Physiological Exercise. 

e in the most perfect physical 

enabling me to withstand all the 

| wear and tear of work without either 

mental fatigue. Most professional 

ur system and there is not one 

| not be benefitted by its use. 1 be- 

iysical training as you teach to be 

1e system. Most exercise becomes 

ter a short time; there is a fascina- 

our system which distinguishes it 

r form of physical training. I 

i to know of your succes$; it cannot be 
| am, gratefully yours, 


Cuas. L. DuNDy, 


Attorney Union Pacific R. R. 








BALTIMORE, Feb. 11, 1901. 
; P. Sworona, Chicago, Ill 


Being fully aware that physical 
ntial to the well being of man, 
nes taken good care to exercise 
s sufficiently well. The result of it 

t the age of 57 years I can tire out 
yn of half my age either in 
g. that I can be in the saddle 










i 10ut inconvenience and that 
good physical condition all around. It 
ef simply an experiment when I 
yself under your care and indeed-I 
rskeptically at the results to fol- 
ving now faithfully carried out 
ictions for three months, I unhesita- 
that I never before derived so much 
uny other kind of exercise requir- 
length of time. Indeed the great 
f your exercise is that one derives 
from the thirty minutes devoted 
by spending several hours on 
s of exercise. I sincerely hope that 
meet with the success you so fully 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. Simon, Ph. D., 

fessor of Chemistry in the College of 

hysicians and Surgeons of Baltimore. 


















just before retiring. 





“Adds not only years to one’s life, but life to one’s years.”” 


AM teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the 
ideal principles of attaining and preserving perfect 
health. It is not a problematical theory, but a system 
of physiological exercise based upon absolutely cor- 


rect scientific facts. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22, 1901. 

Mr. ALois P. Swosopa, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir: 1 am _glad an opportunity has 
been given me to add my testimonial to many 
good ones you already have, in regard to the 
merit of your system of physiological exercise. 
In two months’ time by conscientiously fol- 
eee the exercises outlined by you, my 
muscles have been developed to a remarkable 
degree; as also has my general health been 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks | will prom- improved. I appreciate very much the indi- 


ise you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of 
vigorous health as to forever convince ycu that intelligent direct- 
ion of muscular offort is just as essential to success in life as intell- 
igent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
with pepsin or assist nature with a dose of physic. | will give you an 
appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive sys- 
tem that will fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart -that 
will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs 
that will purify your blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed 
it should ; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of 
physical and mental energy. I will increase your nervous force 
and capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. 
You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as 
a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain is 
capable, I can promise you all of this because it is common-sense, 
rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


vidual attention which you gave my case and 
will say if there is anybody in this section de- 
siring any information in reference to your 
system, refer them to me and | shall take phar 
ure in recommending your exercises in the 
highest degree. Wishing you success and 
again thanking you for the benefit I have de- 
rived from your system, | am, 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) F. M. Losey, 
Sec’y & Treas. Nat’] Foundry and Machine Co. 








NEwrTon, N. J., June 13, 1901. 

Mr. A. P. Swosopa, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: tis now about ten weeks since 
I commenced taking instructions from you and 
I feel it is due you that ] should express myself 
as to the results attained. 1 cannot do other- 
wise than speak favorably of your system of 
exercise, as having followed your instructions 
closely for the past ten weeks, I can say they 
have produced great. results; when I com- 
menced taking the course, none of my muscles 





WHAT OTHERS SAY 


every day. 





It gives me much pleasure to receive letters like these 
herewith. Ones similar in tone come to me voluntarily 


were developed—in fact, I hardly knew I had 
any, but in comparing - measurements taken 
now with those taken before I commenced the 
course, I find an increase in all measurements 
from one to three inches. My health is good 
and I feel strong in every way. It gives me 
great pleasure to recommend your system of 
exercises, as they produce just such results as 








By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be ob- 
tained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the 
It is the only natural, 


only one which does not overtax the heart. 


easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical 
development and elasticity of mind and body. 


Among the pupils registered upon my books 
are many of the most prominent men and 
women of this country—College Professors, 
Authors, Artists, Financiers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers and professional men and 
women in all lines. The ages of my pupils 
range from fifteen to eighty-six and because 
of their varying physical condition and needs, 
individual instructions are given in each case. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires 
no apparatus whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your room 
I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information 
and a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 428 Western Book Bldg., CHICAGO. 


you claim and as others can attest who have 
followed your instructions. Wishing you suc- 
cess, I remain, Truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. WARBASSE, 
Secy. H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 
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OOD citizenship 
does not nec- 
essarily imply 
genius, Genius 
has been de- 

fined as an infinite capaci- 
ty for taking pains, and 
good citizenship consists in 
the practice of the ordinary, 
humdrum, common vir- 
tues, which we all take for 
granted, and which, in prac- 
tice, sad to say, all of us 
do not carry out. 

Jefferson said that the 
whole art of government 
consists in being honest. 
That is not the whole art, but it is the foundation ot 
all government. The foundation is not enough; but, 
if you do not have that, you cannot erect upon it 
any superstructure that is worth building. You must 
have honesty as the first requisite of good citizenship. 
We have too much of a tendency in this country to 
deify mere smartness, mere intellectual acumen, unaccompanied 
by morality. There is no attitude that speaks worse for a com- 
monwealth than this of admiring, or failing to condemn, the man 
who is unconscientious, unscrupulous, and immoral, but who suc- 
ceeds. Ifa man has not the root of honesty in him,—has not, at 
the foundation of his character, righteousness and decency, —then, 
the abler and the braver he is, the more dangerous he is. It is 
an additional shame.to a man that he should be evil, when he 
has in him the power to do much good. 

In all our history, who is the man first thought of when Ameri- 
cans wish to name the arch type of evil? Benedict Arnold, the traitor, who 
had not the root of honesty in him. And yet he was one of the most bril- 
liant soldiers that ever wore the American uniform. Had he ended as he 
began, he would have been an example to all Americans. How would our 
nation look, if we failed to condemn Arnold as his crime deserved ?—if we 
said, ‘‘ Arnold a traitor?. O yes! but then he was a dreadfully smart man.’’ 
There is no danger of anybody else becoming an Arnold. He is condemned, 
and nobody desires to follow in his footsteps. But there is a danger to us, 
as a nation, in the career of the Benedict Arnolds of the political and finan- 
cial worlds; of the men who prosper in business or in politics by wrong- 
doing, and who find weak-minded apologists, who say for them, ‘‘O well! 
maybe he has been a little tricky, but he has succeeded.’’ Shame to any 
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> Ae who permits his ad- 
7 m rat on for success to lead 
lim into condoning crime 
when that crime has led to 
success! Shame to those 
men who permit admira- 
tion for wealth or political 
position to make them con- 
done the evil doing through 
which wealth or position 
was attained. We are in 
no danger from the Ben- 
edict Arnolds; that danger 
is past; but a hundred oth- 
ers remain. We are in 
danger from the man who 
tries to rise to political 
prominence as a demagogue, by inflaming class against 
class, or section against section. We are in danger 
from the man who tries to rise in political power by 
truckling either to the wealthy man who seeks to take 
corrupt advantage of his wealth, or to the man with- 
out wealth who is moved by malice, envy, and hatred, 
to conspire against the man who is thriftier or more progressive 
than he. It is necessary to condemn the twotypes alike. We are 
in danger from the men who rise in business through swindling, 
whether on a big ora small scale, and the reason we are in danger 
is because public opinion is not awake enough—enlightened 
enough,—to make the crushing weight of its condemnation felt 
against the men who prosper in these ways. 

After honesty as the foundation of the citizenship that counts, 
in business or in politics, must come courage. You must have 
courage not only in battle, but also in civic life. We need phys- 
ical and we need moral courage. Neither is enough by itself. You need 
moral courage. Many a man has been brave physically who has flinched 
morally. You must feel in you a fiery wrath against evil. When you see a 
wrong, instead of feeling shocked and hurt, and a desire to go home, and 
a wish that right prevailed, you should go out and fight until that wrong 
is overcome. -You must feel ashamed if you do not stand up for the right 
as you see it; ashamed if you lead a soft and easy life and fail to do your 
duty. You must have courage. If you do not, the honesty is of no avail. 

But honesty and courage, while indispensable, are not enough for good 
citizenship. I do not care how brave and honest a man is; if he is a fool, 
he is not worth knocking on the head. In addition to courage and hon- 
esty, you must have the saving quality of common sense. One hundred 
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ten years ago, France started to form a republic, and one of her noted 
an exceedingly brilliant man, a scholar of exceptional thought, the 
Sieyés, —undertook to draw up a constitution. He drew up several 
stitutions, beautiful documents; but they would not work. The French 
tional convention resolved in favor of liberty; and, in the name of lib- 
they beheaded every man who did not think as they did, They 
ved in favor of fraternity, and beheaded those who objected to such a 
erhood. They resolved in favor of equality, and cut off the heads of 
se who rose above the general level. They indulged in such hideous 
heries, in the name of liberty, equality, and fraternity, as to make 
nny seem mild in comparison;—and all because they lacked common 
is well as morality. 
[wo or three years before that, we, in America, had a body of men 
red in a constitutional convention to make a constitution. They as- 
ed under the lead of Washington, with Alexander Hamilton, Madison, 
many other eminent men. They did not draw up a constitution a 
as the brilliant Sieyés did, but just one constitution, and that one 
ed. That was the great point! 
it worked, primarily, because it was drawn up by practical politicians, 
y practical politicians who believed in decency, as well as in common 
ns¢ If they had been a set of excellent theorists, they would have drawn 
p a constitution which would have commended itself to other excellent 
eorists, but which would not have worked. If they had been base, cor- 
t men, mere opportunists, men who lacked elevating ideals, dishonest, 
rdly, they would not have drawn up a document that would have 
ked at all. On the great scale, the only practical politics is honest 
cs. The makers of cur constitution were practical politicians, who 
re also sincere reformers, and as brave,and upright as they were sensible. 
lake Washington, for example. He was not a mere theorist,— nota bit 
He had served, before the war broke out, *in the Virginia legislature, 
nand again. ‘There he acquired the experience that every man must 
» in a legislature, if he tries to acconyplish atiything. He found, when he 
with 4 lot of men actuated by different motives, that he could not have his 
y altogether; that he had to get the best result he'could out of the mate- 
it hand. Alexander Hamilton had taken a’prominent part in the poli- 
of New York. So had Madison, the Adamses, and Patrick Henry, 
eir commonwealths. These men were all men of theories; but they 
not mere theorists. 
They had worked in popular bodies, had seen what representative 
ernments and legislatures could and could not do, what the people would 
would not stand, just how far they could lead them, just how far they 
ild drive them. They knew they could not get all they wanted, but they 
ew they could get a good deal. They were not fools; and, therefore, 
did not insist upon an impossible best. They were npt knaves; and, 
refore, they did not insist upon the impracticable best. If they had been 
er fools or knaves, they would have done irreparable damage to the 
ntry,—just as much if they had been one as the other. The fool and 
knave play into one another's hands. They do not think they do, but 
do. If the men of whom I speak had insisted upon the impossible, 
what they could not get, we would not have any constitution. If they 
not insisted upon the best they could get, their work would not have 
n worth doing at all. In other words, they had to work as Washington 
Lincoln always did work. 


The Constitution-Makers Were Practical, but Not Base, Men 


For instance, there were, in that constitutional convention, men who 
almost as wide-awake as we of to-day, to the evils of negro slavery; 
they lived in a generation when not one man in a thousand felt as 
ey did, and they had to consent not merely to the recognition of human 
ery, but to give increased representation to the slave states for the negro 
es they contained within their borders. It was indefensible from the 
ndpoint of logic; and, later, the constitution was denounced as ‘‘a 
ue with death and a covenant with hell,’’ because of its containing 
ha peoviella We, of our day, would be criminal, if we put in such a 
But our forefathers, working under the actual conditions, had 
cept the provision, or they could not have obtained the Union,—this 
free republic. They would have begun exactly such a career as we have 
en the republics of South America follow during the eighty years that 

e elapsed since they threw off the yoke of Spain. 
But our leaders were not merely ‘‘practical’’ men, either. They were 
customed to the conduct of affairs, but they were also men of the study, 
the library, men who could draw on their knowledge of what had been 
ne in other nations, in other ages. They not only drew from their ex- 
rience for actual government, but from their wealth of knowledge of 
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past history. They did not belong to the narrow-minded type which says, 


««Oh,I am practical,’’as an excuse for being illiterate or base. Distrust any e: 4 


man who advances the excuse of being practical when he is convicted of 
some infamy, or is shown to have been utterly ignorant of history. 

To be practical, if you use the word in its proper and highest sense, 
necessarily implies that the man shall have a knowledge of history as wel} 
as of current practice; above all else, he should thoroughly understand that 
to be practical does not imply being base. In the long run, being prac- 
tical implies being decent; and, if it does not imply that, then drop it. 

It does no good to resolve against vice in the abstract. All the good 
comes from acting, in the concrete, in a way that carries out in practice the 
principles laid down in the abstract. There should be an eleventh command- 
ment: ‘‘Thou shait tell the truth, and thou shall tell it just as much on the 
stump as in the pulpit.’’ Do not fail to perform whatever you have prom- 
ised. On the other hand, do not, through weakness, folly, or wickedness, 
promise, or ask to have promised, what you know cannot be _ performed. 
When a man runs for office, if you ask him to promise what you know 
cannot be done, you are asking him to lie. You are taking a position that 
is infamous for yourself, because you are asking him to take an infamous 
position. On the other hand, if you ask him, as you have a right to ask 
him, to do what can be performed, and he fails to redeem his promise, 
hold him to the strictest accountability. If he promises you the millennium, 
distrust him. If he tells you that, provided you vote for his particular, 
patent remedy, he will cure all diseases of the body politic, and will see 
that everybody is happy, rich, and prosperous, not only distrust him, but 
also set yourselves down as fools if you follow him. 


Our Civic Progress Must Be Sure and Safe, Even if Slow 


We have lived one thousand nine hundred years in the Christian era, and 
as yet we have had to make our progress step by step, with infinite pains and 
infinite labor. In spite of halting and shortcomings, we have been striving 
onward and upward; and,as we have made progress in the past, so we shall 
make it in the future. You will not find any royal road in patent legisla- 
tion, in curious schemes by which everybody gets virtuous and happy. 
Not a bit of it! Weare going ahead, I trust, a little faster than in the 
past, but only a little faster. We hope to keep going forward, but by steps, 
not by bounds. We must keep our eyes on the stars, but we must also 
remember that our feet are on the ground. When you get a man who 
tries to make you think anything else, he is either a visionary or a dema- 
gogue, and in either event he is an unsafe leader. 

The citizen who does his whole duty will be careful not to wrongfully 
attribute dishonest or bad motives to a public servant. This is as reprehen- 
sible as to fail to condemn the actually blameworthy. In either case you 
tend to confuse the public conscience, to debauch the public morality, to 
make the rogue strive and prosper and drive the honest man from public life. 
It is of vital consequence that our public servants should be honest; it is of 
no less vital consequence to the welfare of the nation that the real truth 
should be told about the dishonest and the honest alike; and woe to the 
man who offends in either respect. 

Finally, remember to stand for both the ideal and the practical. Re- 
member that you must have a lofty ideal, as Abraham Lincoln had, and 
that you must try to achieve it in practical ways as he tried to achieve it 
during the four years that he lived and worked and suffered for the people, 
until his sad, patient, kindly soul was sent to seek its Maker. Remember, 
also, that you can do your duty as citizens in this country only if you are 
imbued through and through with the spirit of brotherhood; the spirit that 
we call Americanism. You can do no permanent good unless you feel, not 
only in theory, but also in practice, that fundamentally we are knit together by 
close ties, —the closest of ties,—the ties of morality, of fellow feeling and 
sympathy, in its broadest and deepest sense. We cannot live permanently 
as a republic; we cannot hold our own as the mightiest commonwealth 
cf self-governing, free men upon which «i.e su has ever shone, unless we 
have it ground into our souls that we know no class, no section; that 
east, west, north, and south, our people, whatever may be their occupations, 
whatever their conditions in life, stand shoulder to shoulder, striving for 
honesty, for decency, for all the fundamental vircces and morals that make 
good American citizenship.—[From the advance sreets of ‘‘The Success 
Library,"’ ] 





{In preparing this article, several weeks before his accession to the presidency, Mr. 
Roosevelt made use of the substance of an address recently delivered by him at. New- 
burg, New York, at Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Rev. F. C. Iglehart 
is pastor. Ina note accompanying the corrected and partially rewritten manuscript, 
Mr. Roosevelt says: ‘‘I am doing this simply from a desire to meet your wishes, and 
to help a publication of most excellent aims.’’—THE EDITOR.] 


Benjamin Harrison’s Estimate of Theodore Roosevelt 


| HERE are few men in the United States of more striking personality than 
Theodore Roosevelt. As the assistant secretary of the navy, he 
iced some results that are characteristic of his strength and _ virility. 
iegressive and energetic nature, his fearlessness and unassailable repu- 
n for uprightness, give him the power to accomplish that which will be 
best for himself and his country. In his career as assistant secretary of 

e navy, he was tireless in his activity; and,as the Spanish War approached, 
efforts were responsible for the rapid work onthe war ships, the purchase 

f guns and ammunition, the storing of coal in the bunkers of the vessels, 
the recruiting of their crews up to their full strength. So efficient was 
work in this department, he proved himself a man of foresight and 
roughness. In the midst of his usefulness he retired to take charge of a 
sriment, which was his original idea, and which he organized from men 
om he had known in the West, and who, he knew, were best suited for 
warfare he intended to carry on. The events which followed were 
trongly characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, —of an overwhelming desire to push 


This article, hitherto unpublished, was written by the late Mr. Harrison three years 

go, and is based upon his personal observation of Mr. Roosevelt as a civil service 

mmissioner, and in other important capacities. SUCCESS takes pleasure in present- 
ng this great, almost prophetic, master tribute. —THE EDITOR. 


to the front, with the courage and belief that, wherever he was, he could 
win victory and overcome defeat. 

In brief, this shows his indomitable energy. Careful, painstaking, and 
vigorous, Mr. Roosevelt is to-day one of the best examples of presidential 
timber in the country. He seems to stand out among his fellow-citizens as 
an example worthy of their consideration; and, although he is too young to 
rank as a statesman, he has, nevertheless, the qualities that will ultimately 
make him a statesman. In 1889, when the Civil Service Commission was 
in need of improvement, I found the necessity of having a business man in 
the commission, rather than a politician... Several hundred names were 
presented, and I -laid them aside and sought out Mr. Roosevelt. He 
seemed to have the combined elements of a politician and a business man, 
—qualities that are much needed in men who aspire to public office. It 
was with much reluctance that Mr. Roosevelt took the position; but,as soon 
as he entered the commission, he began his work with so much determi- 
nation and completeness that I felt I had secured the right man. He devoted 
his energies and determined aggressiveness to the work with good results. 


In the six years of his tenure of office, the civil service was extended from % 
controlling twelve thousand until forty thousand public servants were made © 


[Concluded on page 1191) 
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CABINET MEMBERS EULOGIZE OUR MARTYR-PRESIDENT 


The Life of William McKinley Was an Inspiration 
LyMAN J. GAGE 


ILLIAM MCKINLEY had but one rule: to serve God, his country, and 

his own ideal. That ideal was manhood in its truest, best type,— 
manhood that is the growth of character 
and the soul of honor and integrity. It 
seems like mockery to attempt to eulo- 
gize Mr.McKinley. No words can carry, 
from one mind to another, a proper 
understanding of his wonderful person- 
ality. He himself must be his best in- 
terpreter. His acts, his utterances, with 
their indescribable charm, have made 
him known to the American people. 
Through these, the latter will ever under- 
stand and appreciate him. In their hearts 
can be found the love and gratitude which 
his unselfish, untiring, and affectionate 
devotion to his country justly inspires. 
If I speak of him, it must be without ex- 
aggeration. 

In active life, extending over a long 
period, 1 have met many men of superior 
powers and manifold graces; but, after 
nearly five years of close association ‘vith 
the late president, and a constant study 
of his mental and moral characteristics, 
I have come to regard him, in the com- 
bined qualities which make a man truly 
great, as superior to all the other men I 
have ever known. 

The greater part of Mr. McKinley's 
career was spent in the public service. 
Yet, in all the years in which he stood 
before the people, with every act and 
every mode of life open to full view, he 
was unassailable. The severe criticisms 
of his opponents fell upon him like so 
many snowflakes. The integrity of his 
character made him invulnerable. 

The life of William McKinley will 
ever be an inspiration to the statesman. 
His earnestness, which always won, 
strongly convinced his fellow citizens. 
The man who believes in himself wins converts to his cause. 
McKinley possessed this degree of manhood strongly. 
broadening with the times. 
he made the will of the people his guide. 
statesmanship. 

The American youth will find the career of William McKinley one of 
inestimable value. It will show him how worthy a career politics is for a 
good man. _ It will show him how a man may achieve eminence, con- 
fidence, and respect, by his own actions. There is no reason why an 
American youth should fail to understand the necessity of good character 
and honor, with three such examples as Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. 

As his figure passes into history, it will become higher and stronger. 
Time will never be able to erase it. In thestrength of his own character, he 
was the most important public man, for a long period, in American history. 
The grade of his abilities placed him among the highest men of the republic. 


William 
He believed in 
He liked to know the will of the people, and 


That is the very essence of 


a a a 


An Unblemished Record 





An Example for Growing Youth to Follow 


Extinu Roor 


ILLIAM MCKINLEY was a plain, simple, gentle, kind-hearted man; but 

he was, withal, powerful and broad-minded, and he had all of the 
qualities that gave his fellow citizens ab- 
solute confidence in his beliefs and acts. 
He held that character is first in man’s 
detail, and that honor is its strongest 
component. Christian belief dominated 
all his undertakings. He learned to fear 
and reverence God, and to be guidea by 
His teachings. Mr. McKinley was a model 
American. He will live with Washington, 
Grant, Lincoln, and Garfield. He was of 
that noble type of American citizenship to 
which the whole world loves to point as 
an example for growing youth to follow. 
He passed through political life unsullied 
by any of its stains, gaining from it only 
that which was elevating and ennobling. 
He was a man of high principles and no- 
ble resolves, and was ever actuated by 
motives of public welfare and national 
justice. The wave of popular approval 
through which he passed, as he journeyed 
among the multitude of people who twice 
elected him president, showed how dear he 
was to all of his countrymen. Mr. McKin- 
ley’s last speech was one of sound judg- 
ment and broad Americanism, and will 
ever live in the history of the nation. No 
man who admires his country, or hopes for 
its best interests, should fail to read that 
speech, and be guided by its wisdom and 
logic. It outlined all that was dear to the 
late President in the advancement of the 
country. Its delivery inaugurated a new 
era in America’s industrial history. 


“ — . 


His Success Was Attained 
by the Rules of Right 
JAMES WILSON 


M® McKINLEY proved an inspiration to all of us. The calm, just ver- 

dict of time will pronounce him a leader, master, and model of all 
that is pure and noble in manhood. He was a man who believed in right. 
He believed that the course of human life, as well as the course of the gov- 
ernment he presided over, should be guided by right. It was his profound 
conviction that success in all things is attained by adhering closely to the 
rules of right. 

Mr. McKinley believed in man and man's destiny. He knew his fel- 
low man, for he had come of the great legion of common people that have 
glorified the American race; he knew their labors and their struggles; he 
knew their hardships and their necessities; he knew their patriotism and 
their beliefs, and, as long as he remained a public servant, he wanted to be 
one of those people, and to minister to their wants. 

Mr. McKinley's noble manhood as a private citizen will ever be a 
powerful lesson, and his life asa politician can never be sullied. Few 
Americans were ever as successful in the wide 
arena where the destinies of the nation lie, 





in Public and Private Life 


JoHN D..LONG 


WiILuaM McKINLEY, of blessed life, is 

now, and more and more, as time goes 
on, will be, of blessed memory. The asperi- 
ties which afflict a public servant, during 
his official career, will quickly be forgotten, 
and the verdict of history will pronounce 
him a man of ideally pure, true character, 
a patriot of signal and disinterested devotion 
to his country, and a statesman unexcelled 
for tact, prudence, and practical competency. 
The well-known story of his domestic life is 
one of the most precious sanctities of Ameri- 
can sentiment. 

As an executive, his administration was 
a series of remarkable achievements. It was 
attended by great military successes, and by 
an abounding prosperity. 

It quenched the last embers of sectional 
bitterness. It was marked by appointments 
of men of high character and especial fitness 
to places of great trust. The tone of the pub- 
lic official, the efficiency of the civil service, 
the integrity and fidelity of all departments 
and branches of the government were never 
before so high as to-day. 

William McKinley leaves an unblem- 
ished record in public and private life, 
bright with good deeds done, great services 
rendered, and high ideals established. 





“IT IS GOD’S WAY; HIS WILL— 
NOT OURS,—BE DONE!” 


( The last words of William McKinley) 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


* It is God’s way; His will—not ours,—be done!” 
Slow syllables,—from which we backward start, 
A soldier-saying from a hero-heart,— 

And lesson-laden for us, every one. 


What is our way? With roses to o’erstrew 
An Eden-garden, where our loved may rest? 
To grow by struggle—wrestle to be blessed,— 
Is God’s hard pathway for His daring few. 


What is our will? A fickle, lazy sail, 
That veers and swerves in every passing flaw. 
What is God’s will? The enginery of Law, 
That drives right onward, and that must prevail. 


“It is God’s way,’—though Calvary be the end,— 
The martyr-spirit never shuns the Cross! 
The furnace frees the metal from the dross,— 
The iron melts, that steel may learn to bend! 


The Father knows the pathway for the son; 
His will is stern, but Love is overhead, 
Content we follow, and are comforted. 

“It is God’s way; His will—not ours,—be done!” 


yet Mr. McKinley acted so that his associates 
and followers believed in him and confided 
in his honesty and correct purpose. We are 
ever looking for ideals. Mr. McKinley is an 
ideal. His life was a series of noble achieve- 
ments. From his days as a soldier of the 
Union to those of his presidency, it is a valu- 
able lesson. He stands now with those mar- 
tyred Americans who will never be forgotten. 
“ » 
Gems from the Life 
of William McKinley 
FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART 
HERE are no words strong enough to express 
my appreciation of President McKinley. 
His intellectual ability, incorruptible integrity, 
domestic fidelity; his industry, his patriotism, 
his bravery, his heroism, his devotion to 
public trust, his kindliness of spirit, his love 
for his fellow men, his affection for his God, 
made him a typical American,—an ideal 
president. 

I have collected a few of the many able 
sayings of Mr. McKinley, which I submit as 
a tribute to his own greatness and goodness, 
more eloquent, at this time, than any eulogy 
which could be pronounced upon him by 
any other person. The things he said about 
others, in nearly every instance, can be ap- 
plied to himself. 

Some of these sayings I have collected 








[Concluded on pages 1152 and 1153) 
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“ iAM McKINLey raised, in this world, the 
prime values of three things, the character 
entleman, the sacredness of home, and peace 

nations and men. With the exception ot 
n, he was the gentlest of our presidents, and 
rid knows him as a gentleman in the fullest 
»f the term. 
pressive as were the scenes in his life which 
ictured here, —we see him illustrated making 
rst speech, doing duty as a soldier, and con- 

f ‘with friends on the eve of 

Spanish-American War,— 

were turning-points otf 

| greater importance. They 
his marriage, his mastery 

e tariff, the making of his 


political friend, and his 
to avert the Spanish- 
in War. His most beau- 


ymestic life has become 
ed heritage to the Amer- 
people. No other married 
n the world more com- 
solved the problem 
»w love may be made to 
vetween husband and wife 
end, than did Mr. and Mrs. McKinley. 
McKinley's mastery of the tariff made him 
1ent in the politics of the country, but did 
vin the presidency, which he owed largely to his 
il qualities in making friends, and especially 
| like Marcus A. Hanna, having consum- 
talent for political organization. 
McKinley and Mr. Hanna were delegates 
Ohio to the Republican convention of 1880. 
r hotel was crowded, and-they were forced to 
n the same room. One 
n earnest supporter of John 
nan; the other, of James 
ine. The convention was 
llocked.’’ Late on the sec- 
night, a Blaine delegation 
into the room of the two 
out delegates. In the dark- 
they went, by mistake, to 
VicKinley’s cot, and poured 
is ear a plan to stampede 
ynvention fortheir favorite. 
n they had finished, he re- 
ced: ‘Gentlemen, you have 
1 mistake; the Blaine dele- 
sleeping over there,’’—pointing to Mr. Hanna. 
icKinley, of course, refused to take advantage 
e important secret hehad heard. His honesty 
tly endeared him to Mr. Hanna, and, next 
he was offered the nomination himself. He 
ed it,declaring he had been instructed for Mr. 
nan. From that time, the two men became 
ym friends. 
ndoubtedly, one of the saddest hours of Mr. 
Kinley’s life was the declaration of war against 
non the part of congress. 
results of this declaration 
made his administration 
us in history; but, at the 
he preferred a peaceful 
tlement with Spain, even if >! 
rought obscurity upon him- 
f,personally. He looked large- 
on the humanitarian side of 
trouble. He said to hs 
ids: ‘If wecan get Spaim } 
igree to a permanent armdés- 
we can arbitrate the ques- § 
n, and make a long step to- 4 








vard international peace.’’ Mr, 
MicKinley looked upon the at- ~~ 
1inment of this idea as a great 
triumph,—a conquest far more 
creditab han the acquisition of 
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The Executive Mansion,—the ladder-top of American Statesmanship 


all the Spanish kingdom. It was his ambition 
to go into history as a great promoter of peace, 
with the United States as the first country to 
abolish war. But the people were too angry to 
entertain his beautiful idealism, and the time was 
too short to persuade Spain. 

In his most deplorable death, he has left a rich 
legacy to law and justice. ‘‘Do not let him be 
harmed!’’ were his words in behalf of the misguided 
wretch who had struck him down. He knew these 
words would quell the mob, and, perhaps, 
save the nation from the disgrace 
of an exhibition of violent pas- 
sion. They were a dying plea to 
the nation, —a plea that will bear 
fruit in the days to come. 


a * 

The Story of a Man Who 
Refused to Be “Shelved’ 
Davip F. St. CLAIR 

OTHING in Plutarch's 

««Lives’’ or in‘* The Arabian 
Nights’’ can surpass in romantic 
interest the story of the way Theo- 
dore Roosevelt clung to the lad- 
der of ambition despite the efforts of others to 
push him off. It seemed to be his fate, at every 
round of the ladder, to encounter obstacles. 

At the beginning, nature tried to‘«shelve’’ Roose- 
velt out of the world, into which he had come with 
a weak, narrow chest, and pale, anzemic blood; 
And, with nature, conspired circum- 
stance—his being ‘‘born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth,’ —to block his path 
to useful manhood. That he overcame 
both his handicaps, manfully, is 
shown by the fact that he has 
earned large sums as an author, 
in addition to his salaries in va- 
rious public offices, and that the 
Western sunshine and atmos- 
phere kiss him to-day with rev- 
erence, and hail him as a chief 
among physical men. Hedefied 
ease by standing well up on the 
honor-roll of his graduating class 
at Harvard University. Making 
such a man from such a boy was 
nothing less than a physical and 
mental miracle. The thing has 
been tried a million other times without success. 
Being ‘‘ puny and rich,’’ a double curse, has done 
much to make ‘‘three generations between shirt 
sleeves and shirt sleeves’’ a truism. 

Of all worthy careers, that of politics has the 
most shelves, the most pigeonholes, the most pit- 
falls. Mr. Roosevelt's maiden speech in the New 
York legislature was pronounced ‘‘a dental ora- 
tion’’ by the correspondents, who thought it was 
smart to thus characterize a facial peculiarity of 
the young reformer. Even a man with 
all the powers of Senator Conk- 
ling threatened to annihilate the 
young man if he organized his 
legislative district against Grant 
for a third term, buthedid. The 
New York legislature was, at 
that time, as it has so often been 


but young Roosevelt fought cor- 
ruption regardless of consequen- 
ces. His friends said: ‘* Why, 
he can take a beating with as 
good grace as he can a victory; 
let’s run him for mayor of New 
York.’’ This they did. He 
was beaten. His enemies said: 
‘«Now, he is on the shelf. Let 
him stay there!"’ 


B Bc. Roosevelt 
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There are two departments in the Federal gov- 
ernment that often bring grave concern to the 
president. They are the Pension Department 
and the Civil Service Commission. If a presi- 
dent has nothing to lose, personally or politically, 
he might well wish to put his worst enemy into one 
of these places. One of the strongest traits of 
President Harrison was that he knew men as few 
presidents ever have, and so he took Mr. Roose- 
velt off the shelf of retirement and put him at 
the head of the Civil Service Commission. In 
two years the president of the 
commission, as the late President 
Harrison has shown, in a letter 
published in this issue, increased 
the number in the classified lists 
from fourteen thousand to forty 
thousand, and revolutionized the 
civil service of the government. 

Mayor W. L. Strong offered him 
another shelf, that of the presi- 
dency of the Police Board of New 
York City, yet he accepted cheer- 
fully. Now, think of this keen- 
eyed, square-jawed man trying to 
, keepa million people from drink- 
ing beer on Sunday because the law said so, and 
spreading gloom—the thirst gloom,—so deadly 
to all politicians!: One morning, near the end of 
his term, Mr. Roosevelt’ found his desk loaded 
with letters and telegrams from political friends 
and associates all over the country. He went down 
through the pile of mournful 
communications, each having the 
same refrain— ‘‘You have ruined 
the party.’’ At the bottom of 
the pile there was a letter from a 
clergyman, saying,—‘‘ Though 
the whole city and country desert 
you, I will stand by you.’’ 
Hardly had he finished reading 
the letter, when in walked the 
clergyman. The police commis- 
sioner sprang from his seat and 
folded him in his arms, with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ You are the only 
friend I have left !’’ 

Soon men pointed to him as 
the deadliest politician that ever 
drew breath and a salary. Even 
politicians of his own party said 
that Theodore Roosevelt was a most dangerous man 
to be allowed to have his own way. ‘‘ Put the 
collar of some subordinate office around his neck,”’ 
they said,and they put him in the navy as assistant 
secretary. It was another shelf for him. Well, he 
was really asséstant secretary, and, although he was 
begged by men in the department to stay, they 
were not sorry to see him go out with the Rough 
Riders, —but he had advanced the great Ameri- 
can navy to a war footing. 

Without orders he and his men had to capture 
a train to get to the sea, and a 
ship to get to Cuba. Without 
orders, again, they went to the 
front, and brought the wrath of 
the commanding general upon 
them. 

When the young soldier re- 
turned to the United States, a 
hero, and the governorship of 
NewYork was mentioned, the pol- 
iticians wrung their hands in si- 
lence, and trusted that they might 
live to see another day. He again 
fought corruption at Albany as 
he had in the early eighties; 
and the great boss winked, and 
the lesser ones, from Coney 

[Concluded on page 1154) 
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(Copyright, 1901, by Frederick Palmer. 
GERGEANT RILEY, in a patch of the blue of sol- 
diers’ shirts at the Tondo railway station, 
looked down to investigate the tugging at his 
cartridge belt. He saw a round head, its pate 
shining through the closely-cropped black hair, 
its skin the color of a country boy's August tan, 
its black eyes luminous with entreaty, their whites 
showing with the roundness of full moons. 

The youngster’s age was not to be judged by 
his eight years; for all the world, as he knew it, 
had changed in his time. He had seen the new 
masters come and the old ones go. He had heard 
the pounding of cannon in the bay on the first of 
May, and the ripping of bullets through the thin 
walls of the houses on the night of the insurgent 
outbreak. The tramp of marching men had now 
called him from one of Manila’s steaming streets, 
where zzfa thatches had sprung up on the ashes 
of burned homes. 

‘“‘Well, sonny, what'll you have?’’ the ser- 
geant asked, in the clipped Spanish which he 
had learned from the Greaser in the days when 
he did not know whether the Philippines were 
islands or varieties of hemp. 
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ninny,”’ 


SUCCESS 


head, and worked his toes into the ground. Lies 
had been easy enough for him, back in the native 
street; here, his faculty of invention failed him. 
Awe of the big white man towering over his head 
made him tell the truth. 

‘*He insurrecto. Me no can help. Please-— 
no can help,—take me! Please, me make number- 
one mascot, all same.’’ 

In those days, when our men painted thé Taga- 
logs a great deal blacker than their skins, such a 
confession made the boy a jewel of great price. 
For the first time he learned, in the smiles above 
the circle of blue, that truth has a reward. After 
the train started, a throne was made for him out 
of biscuit tins on one of the flat cars which carried 
Company G. Barrow dropped a campaign hat 
over his head, leaving only his chin visible. ‘ 

‘«We'll have one made just your size, Picka- 
the.corporal said, taking it off, ‘‘with a 
blouse, breeches, and leggings to match. You 
can’t be a really-truly mascot till you're dressed 
up proper."’ 

Another man pinned, on the little cotton shirt, 
the brass crossed rifles of the regiment, with the 

ompany’s letter pendant. Pickaninny had not 


‘«Please me go with you to boom-boom pleat Had s6*much fun since the world changed a year 


—the firing line. ‘*Me make very good whateyou 
call mascot. Yes,me make number-one mascot.”’ 

‘““My, my! Oh-h, my! Where's your mother, 
that she is n’t looking after you ?’’ 

Incidentally, the sergeant was the father of 
three, and a sedate man, as sergeants go. 

‘«No have got. Me make number-one mascot, 
all the same.”’ 

‘‘Where’s your baggage? 

By this time, under the bluff cross-questioning 
of the big white man, who meant to be kindly, 
the boy's breath was coming and going in gasps. 

+ Faes 

He pointed to his sole garments, a cotton shirt 
and trousers. What more, indeed, unless the 
color of his skin be white, does one need for cam- 
paigning in the tropics? 

‘If the kid strikes the first blow, we’ll stand 
by and see fair play,’’ put in Barrow, the corpo- 
ral, who did not understand Spanish. 

‘«He wants to go up the line with us,’’ 
sergeant. ‘‘But there’s the colonel to be reck- 
oned with; he’s likely to make any kind of break 
when the heat goes to his head and there’s no ice 
in sight.’’ 

‘Company B has three monkeys, and ‘H’ 
two cross-eyed cooks. If we can’t have a picka- 
ninny, I'd like to know what's coming to us.’’ 

‘« Listen to this, will you?’’ called a Texan, who 
had just grasped the situation. ‘‘Here’s a little 
nigger that’s a pieture, dropping onto us out of 
the blue, and the sergeant ties his brow into a 
knot over accepting him. If we leave luck like 
that behind,and we ain’t shot up the first pop out 
of the box, it’ ll be the eighth wonder of the world.’’ 

Pickaninny was like a frog in a well, with blue 
shirts for its walls. He stood on tiptoe and swelled 
out his chest. In the face of the chorus of ap- 
proval of the Texan’s remarks, the sergeant still 
hesitated. 

‘You have n’t any home or mother ?”’ 

‘No, sefior.”’ 

‘‘Where’s your father ?’’ 

The boy's bravado vanished. 


said the 


he asked. 


He hung his 


before. While he knocked his bare heels glee- 
fully against the tins, the sergeant acted as an in- 
terpreter. 

‘*Ask the little nigger why he came to‘G.’ A 
mascot’s no good till you know all about him,’’ 
said that authority on such matters, the Texan. 

«« All same I live with my aunt,’’ Pickaninny’s 
tale ran. ‘‘My uncle he émsurrecto, all same my 
father. My aunt she keep little vegetable shop. 
She have six pickaninnies of her own, and four of 
her sister's. Times very bad. esos come very 
few, very hard; spend very quick. She think me 
one—one big one,—too many. She say my father 
bigger fool (than) her-husband to go make boom- 
boom against big white man, they got so many 
big guns and big horses. My father, his hair 
white. He no young. Just my mother, she 
young, ‘fore she die. My aunt say I eat her 
pickaninnies’ rice. She tell me go see white men 
at big hotel, and smile, and they dress me up in 
brass buttons. All same me hold their horses on 
Luneta when they go walk with ladies, when band 
play. Nocare that. Want all time come with 
soldiers. To-day my aunt,she very bad. Me make 
number-one mascot, please, Mister Sergeant.’’ 

‘«That little nigger’s better’n a carload of rab- 
bits’ feet, every one taken in a cemetery,’’ said 
the Texan, judicially. 

Pickaninny took a deep breath of relief. He 
had made a long speech, requiring much concen- 
tration of mind. But oratory is the gift of his 
race. When he saw how interested were all the 
faces around him,he unbosomed the secret which 
made him enter the service. 

‘‘You help me. Me make number-one mas- 
cot. Me love my father so much. Si, sz, you 
help me find my father. Me make salute,’’—he 
put his hand to his head in the most approved 
fashion,—‘‘learn ‘Atten-shu-n-n-n!’ ‘Shoulder 
a-r-r-m-s!’ ‘Ma-h-ar-rch!’ ‘Who go there?’ 
Please you let me go with you in fight? No can 
kill me. Jnsurrecto run, you catch, me find my 
father.’’ 

The feet were no longer thumping against the 


ayant 
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tin, but quite still, while he looked wistfully at 
his comrades-to-be, who then knew the whole plan 
which had been maturing in his small skull for 
many days. How would they take it? Would 
they send him back for wanting to save. the life of 
an insurrecto,—these terrible, big, blunt men? 
They were looking at one another suggestively, 
which was a great compliment, if he only knew 
it; for it takes a deal to awe a carload of Amer- 
ican soldiers who have had their wits sharpened 
by a voyage halfway around the world. Finally, 
a native of Ireland broke the silence with a re- 
mark that the ‘‘b’y’’ had nerve enough to have 
come from County Kerry. 

Pickaninny did not know that a dead mascot 
becomes a hoodo, and, therefore, the place for 
all mascots, whether two-legged or four-legged, is 
back with the supply wagons until the fight is 
over, when they get the credit for the victory. It 
was the thought of all that to expose the boy to 
fire would be as wicked as to send a mother, with 
a babe in her arms, on scout duty, but that common 
kindness should humor him in his effort to find 
his father. The sergeant put the sentiments of 
the company into words. 

‘“‘We'’re only going out to Bamban, now. 
There won't be much scrappin’ till the rain lets. 
up a bit; then we'll go after your father, all right. 
All you’ ve got to do is to stick to ‘G’ and grow 
fat on our chow.’’ 

‘Suppose you find my father,—kill him ?’’ 
Plump came the question, 

‘*No, sir, Pickaninny. I'll let you have him, 
to do what you please with.’’ 

No adult was ever more consistently true to his 
word. In the days of garrison duty at Bamban, 
**G’’ devoted its spare time to entertaining and be- 
ing entertained by Pickaninny. They had dressed 
him in shaki, with a campaign hat cut to fit. 
With a stick for his rifle, he was taught to do the 
infantry manual in a manner which, as the ser- 
geant observed, with mild side glances at certain 
‘*sloppy’’ privates, was an example to ‘‘rookies’’ 
(recruits,) the world over. If he made an error, 
which he seldom did, one of the men jumped out 
from the lounging-place by the quarters and 
‘*showed him how.’’ The Texan had ceased to 
call him ‘‘nigger,’’—at first, in deference to the 
protests of his fellows, and finally from inclina- 
tion. The sergeant undertook his education. In 
a month he could speak ‘‘ pidgin’’ English as 
well as Spanish. He knew his A, B, C’s, and 
could write ‘‘cat,’’ and ‘‘dog,’’ to the gratification 
of his teacher and the admiration of all beholders. 

His story made its way to headquarters, after 
the colonel had seen him advancing in column 
and deploying in line of skirmishers on the p/aza. 
The great man sent for him. As he saluted the 
presence, Pickaninny’s legs trembled with the fear 
that his hours with the regiment were numbered. 
After he left the presence, master of the situation, 
the colonel remarked to himself that he had al- 
ways believed in this people when you had them. 
properly licked, and could give them a chance, 
and that he would see to it that the boy was edu- 
cated. Whereupon, he put his fist on the table- 
that he used as a desk, in the manner of a free: 
citizen of the republic who meant what he said. 

Pickaninny never forgot his mission. It may 
have been the blessing which saved his small 








being turned by the admiration he re- 
n one and all. 
soon now we go get my father,’’ he 
e soldiers, and in the shops and the 
ace of the town. The words, so full of 
trust, spoken in the boyish, treble 
xn to haunt the sergeant as the time for 
proached. 
that’s got to tell him that he can't 
firing-line,’’ the sergeant growled to the 
howed no desire to relieve him of 
‘Lord knows how I am going to do it, 
ean plumb break his heart."’ 
another regiment stacked their rifles 
road which led east and west through 
vith the mule-wagons just behind them; 
cavalrymen dropped off their saddles, 
t field was broken by the chopping of 
hen artillery came clanking into the 
‘‘park"’ for the night, —then Pickaninny 
o telling that the great day was at hand. 
row we go get my father,’’ he said. 


ovish enthusiasm of the moment he con- 
ther secret. He had learned the tac- 
a purpose. 
zvez how keep close 'side you in fight,’ 
‘*Me sure catch my 
th help. from you.’’ 
yunt the guns, and see if 
ke them seven, or eight,”’ 
int replied, hastily. 
yoy saluted, and started to 
> was bidden, with his 
icrity; then he turned, 
ting his bare heels to- 


luted again. 

t all right?’’ he asked. 
» tell me. Me can go, 
oh, yes.”” 


nk you, Mister Sergeant. 
make you number-one 
he cried back, while 
eant growled :— 
what in thunder did I 
m in that way for, when, 
the day’s over, I’ve got 
m he can't go?’”’ 
the colonel, who was 
with his mind full of 
suddenly drew rein and 


eant Riley, I want you to 
re that the boy gets into 
r to-morrow. I depend 


Sir. 
n the sergeant dropped 
| from the salute,and the 
rode on, he had some- 
n a less polite strain to 
himself. 
shift it ontome. That's 
As if I didn’t discover 
myself. As if I didn't 
ore of him’n any man in 
iment!’’ 
ninny returned with the 
ition that there were four 
His oriental face, all 
did not suggest that he 
erheard the colonel’s re- 


ur?’ repeated the ser- 
ibsently. ‘‘You mean 


You can see. One,two, 
yur,’’ he repeated, point- 
where they were drawn 
row. 

ght you are,’’ the sergeant 
ll absently. 
1 bad time for thinking 
n one subject, when a regiment, after idle 
n duty, is springing into harness for action. 
sergeant was still without an expedient—as 
)bably would have been, had he thought a 
when he lay down for the night, with 
ninny, a close-pressing conscience, at his side. 
d himself that there was only one way, and 
»stponed that to the last. 
en he awoke, before dawn, Pickaninny’s 
ypen eyes were watching him. They never 
m from the time that the men drew on their 
until they had had their coffee and were in 
iny formation, ready to fall in with their 
ilion. The old sergeant hung his head to 
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avoid their gaze, as he nerved himself to speak 
the inevitable. 

‘«The colonel’s given an order,’’ —it was easier 
to shift the responsibility in that way,—‘‘an or- 
der about your position in the fight. You see, 
we all have to do what we' re told.”’ 

Thus he was stumbling along, when Pickaninny 
took his breath away, saying :— 

«All right; me stay back with the long-eared 
horses’ men,while you fight. Me make number- 
one mascot.”’ 

The boy's picturesque military manner was 
gone. He was only a little figure shivering in the 
night air, suggesting that reality had broken the 
bubble of his dream, as a father, appearing in the 
doorway, overawes his children’s Indian hunt. 

The men little knew, then, that Pickaninny had 
shown only the foresight of the Orient, where so 
much time is occupied in ‘‘saving your bacon”’ 
that little is left for growing it. As they marched 
by in the darkness, the boy was thinking of how 
easy and how mean it was to deceive the white 
man, and joyful in the consciousness that he was 
a free agent, who had been put in the charge of no 
particular teamster. Every soldier called a word 
of cheer to him. As they passed on up the road, 


each man resolved to be kind to any gray-haired 





** PICKANINNY ” LEADING THE DETAIL OF SOLDIERS IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER 


prisoner who might fall into his hands, nurturing 
the hope that, in the eternal disposition of coin- 
cidences, he might be the. one to gratify the 
heart's desire of ‘‘G’s’’ mascot. 

This fight was not much of a fight, as war is 
understood in the West Point curriculum. Only, 
fights as they are understood at West Point sel- 
dom happen in these days, when all the big peo- 
ples are too busy, working off their martial ardor 
in putting the little peoples to rights, to engage 
one another. And this affair was like the others 
in the Philippines, where an extended line was 
employed. Invariably, we rushed the position at 
daylight. When there was artillery, it first shook 
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all the rifle fire it could out of the enemy's 
trenches, making so much the less to be stopped 
by the valuable flesh of the imported infantry- 
men, instead of by earth, air, or trees. 

With the pounding of the guns, varied by the 
whistling of bullets over the ditch which protected 
them, in their ears, the members of Company 
G saw, running across the zone of fire, under- 
neath the cloud of morning mist which was rising 
from the ground, a figure which all had recog- 
nized long before it threw itself, uninjured, down 
before the sergeant. 

‘«God A’ mighty!’’ gasped Riley. ‘What did 
I tell you? I’vea notion to thrash you,—I—’’ 

‘«You say all time me go tind my father. All 
right. Me come.’’ 

That stroke of logic had thrown either the blame 
for the boy's presence or the ous of cruel decep- 
tion upon the sergeant, who muttered something 
about the danger. 

When Pickaninny saw that his friend was dis- 
tressed, sympathy made him divulge the last of 
his secrets. He laid his hand on the sergeant’s 
knee, and smiled, with the bottomless confidence 
of childhood, as he spoke. 

««Bullets no can hit me,’’ he said. ‘‘Mc 
savez. Me tell youwhy. Night big boom-boom 
in Manila, my father he leave my 
mother and me in house. A bullet 
hit my mother. She killed dead. 
Me lay with her. Many bullets, 
—oh, so many!—go through 
walls like punch a finger through 
paper. Nocanhitme. I have 
anting-anting (a native charm.) 
My father, when he see my 
mother dead, he go kill all Amer- 
icanos he can. Please, me no 
can help. Please, me want find 
my father, want make him good 
Americano, Please no kill him. 
You kill, and me have nobody 
to love me.”’ 

“God A’mighty!’’ said the 
sergeant again, this time very 
hoarsely. 

Then, forgetting all else, he 
tried to explain how Pickanin- 
ny’s mother was hit by a shot 
intended for others; how acci- 
dent might kill Pickaninny in 
the next instant, instead of him- 
self; while turbulently, in the 
background of his thoughts, 
ranged the possibility of adverse 
fate making his the hand which 
might kill the father. Then the 
charge was sounded. He obeyed, 
instinctively, turning to call, in 
a mighty voice, to Pickaninny, 
to remain where he was. 

And Pickaninny only smiled 
with boyish triumph as he tagged 
at the sergeant’s heels in the 
grim business of crossing the 
field, while every minute the 
fire of the enemy became slack- 
er and less accurate in face of the 
line of blue shirts which was 
approaching as inevitably as a 
breaker rolls toward the shore. 
One insurgent held to his place, 
his weapon, and his aim, with 
the fatality of age which has 
seen enough and borne enough 
and is ready for its end. With 

the last bullet from the old man’s 
rifle whisking by his ear, the 
sergeant, as he sprang over the 
trench, spared his adversary when 
he saw that his hair was gray, by 
knocking the rifle out of his 
hands and bowling him over on 
the ground. He was searching 

him for other weapons, when Pickaninny sprang in- 
tothe prisoner'sarms. Then the men who gathered 
around the group witnessed the monologue of an 
old regular army ‘‘non-com."’ trying, with piteous 
lack of words, to explain that necessity compelled 
him to be rough. 

Pickaninny was ready to forgive without expla- 
nations. So was the father, who joined him in 
following the fortunes of Company G until Mc- 


Arthur had cleared the Malolos Valley of the 


insurgent organizations of the moment. 


After the regiment settled down in garrison at 


Bamban again, the colonel found him valuable. 
[Concluded on pages 1166-67-68] 
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\J. GEORGE FREDERICK 








IN BLUE JEANS AT TWELVE 








THE PRINTER, EDITOR, AND PROPRIETOR OF A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AT NINETEEN 





A SOLDIER AT TWENTY-ONE 





TH distance from a farm to a railway president's chair is trave.ed 

in fiction oftener than in real life. When the transition is made, 
however, in prosaic reality, and by an ex-boy in blue jeans for whom the 
world held nothing but courageous air castles years ago, it furnishes a 
much-needed lesson for the young men of to-day. It disproves, entirely, 
the oft-made assertion that there are no chances for the present generation, 
and is proof that the world still gives its prizes to brains, determination, 
and ability. 

While George F. Baer, the recently chosen president of the great Phila- 
delphia and Reading and New Jersey Central railway systems, raked hay 
and did chores for his farmer father, in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
he did not imagine,in his most sanguine daydreams, that he would become 
the head of two such great railways, or that he would one day make a 
splendid name for himself at the bar. Yet these and other successes have 
«ome to him, while he is still in the prime of life. 

A close study of the life of Mr. Baer shows the secret of his success 
to be an open one; nay, a homely, old-fashioned one,—he did not waste a 
moment of his time. 

Gladstone did not waste a moment from his boyhood on, and reached 
as high a pinnacle of fame as such application merited ; and other men 
have done the same, notwithstanding the sneers of the cynical. 


His Start Was Humble, but His Determination Great 


Young Baer, when he had attended school a few years, entered the 
Somerset ‘‘Democrat’’ office, at the age of thirteen, and set type. When 
his school privileges were ended, he resolved to continue his studies to pre- 
vent falling back. His father was poor, and he knew that, unless he applied 
himself, he would remain a poor working boy. Three years later he man- 
aged to get a year’s schooling in the Somerset Academy. But that year’s 
course was worth as much to him as the whole course to most of his fellow 
students, —because he did not waste a moment. At the end of his year's 
term he secured a position as a clerk in the Ashtola Mills, near Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. In less than one year he was chief clerk in the large office, 
because he did not waste a moment. But he wanted to advance more, so 
he left his place and entered the sophomore class at Franklin and Marshall 
College. He had hardly been there a year before he decided to invest his 
modest savings. In partnership with his older brother, he purchased the 
Somerset ‘‘Democrat.’’ A little later his brother went to war and left 
him in sole charge of the paper. Young Baer, then hardly nineteen years 
of age, set type in the daytime and wrote for the paper at night. Often- 
times, as he was still keeping up his studies with the idea of returning to col- 
lege, he composed news items and editorials at the case while he set the 
type. In 1862 he caught the war spirit. He enlisted a company, was 
made captain, and went to the front. When he had been mustered out, in 
1863, he returned to Somerset and began to study law with his two brothers. 
After one year’s study he was admitted to the bar, and practiced in Somer- 
set four years. Then he went to Reading, which was just then becoming 
an important city. Rival railway lines were being built there, against the 
vigorous legal protest of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 
Mr. Baer was retained as the attorney of the rival roads, and fought for 
their contested rights so vigorously and persistently that the opposing com- 
pany, of which he has lately become president, made him a splendid 
offer to become their attorney, which he accepted. 

From that time to his late election he has been the company’s solicitor. 


A Storage Battery gf Unwasted Moments Aided Him 


He found an outlet, industrially, for his unbounded energies, —stored up 
from unwasted opportunities and moments,—by embarking in a number of 
manufacturing enterprises. He is interested, financially, in coal mining, paper 
making, banking, and insurance. But most of his attention then, as now, was 
given to the Reading Iron Company, which employs thousands of men and is 
doing a large business. As the head of this company he has been 
able to carry into effect many of his plans for the betterment of labor. 
Work is now under way for a splendid workingman’s clubhouse as an 
annex to the company’s big tube mill. In this will be a gymnasium, and 
lecture, reading, coffee and dining rooms. Mr. Baer has a system of pro- 
motion of his own, under which deserving and capable young men never 
wait long for advancement in his mills. In fact, he is constantly on the look- 
out for men to give better positions to. To Success he said :— 

‘There is a miserably small proportion of ambitious workingmen in 
shops and works everywhere. Companies look in vain for men to use as 
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foremen, and to fill other responsible positions. The great majority do 
machine work, pure and simple, and have no thought beyond routine. | 
have personally investigated the matter and have been astonished at the 
extent of incapacity. Is there any wonder that hundreds of thousands of 
men never reach anything but machine levels? In this age things must 
be done quickly, intelligently, and capably ; and those who work hard for 
that end always reach it. The rest stay on the level,—mere human 
machines, at their own volition. 


A Hearty Advocate of Industrial Training for Young Men 


‘*Thousands of young men and boys apply to the iron company for 
apprenticeships; but the proportion of those who really wish to learn the busi- 
ness is meager. Half of them, even when engaged, are discharged, —purely 
from lack of application. Work does not seem to attract them, especially 
in cases where the applicant has had a degree of education limited to high 
school studies. I do not believe in educating anyone without regard to 
his future calling. J do not believe in compulsory education after a certain 
age. Nor do I believe a promiscuous education does more than unfit one 
for the practical duties of life. I am heartily in favor of industrial schools, 
and the industrial education of young men. This is an industrial age,and 
the flocking of young men to the professions and others of the ‘genteeler’ 
jobs, to the detriment of practical trades, is highly deplorable. Success in 
life is only ability to discern opportunity, and to labor faithfully for its 
proper use. Success must crown, in the end, the efforts of a man who 
labors hard to fit himself for work at something. 

‘«The railroads of which I am the executive head need very much, 
as do all other railroads or corporations, all the capable young men they 
can get. They have in their employ many who hold positions that could 
be filled to much greater advantage by more alert and better trained men. 
But such men hold their positions because we lack the right sort to replace 
them. What more proof is necessary that we are anxious to secure well- 
trained men?"’ 

«« How can young men become well trained?’’ I asked. 

‘««When a man wishes to be well trained, and wishes it long and 
earnestly enough,’’ he replied, ‘‘there is not a city or town in the United 
States where he cannot become well trained at something. I say it with 
the assurance of knowing. When a young man begins to realize that he 
must work hard, educate himself as rapidly as possible, avoid blunders, 
and grasp intelligently every opportunity as soon as it greets him, he has 
the correct principle of success; and, if he follows it out, there is nothing 
that can hinder him from getting well up the ladder. 


“The Price gf Success,” He Says, “Is Only Close Application” 


««Success is an entirely reasonable thing, and not a phantom ora 
will-o’ -the-wisp to be secured only by great good fortune. The price of it 
is only close application. 

«On our railroads we need young men who will think first of the 
duties to which they are assigned and perform them intelligently, and of 
the hours of duty and their pay second. For young men who will do 
this, and, at the same time, apply themselves closely to the mastery of 
their particular branches, we always have room. But they must begin at 
the beginning and first prove that they have these qualities. 

‘‘Any man in the employ of a railroad, corporation, or company of 
any sort, who listlessly does a prescribed amount of work, draws his salary, 
idles when the boss isn’t about, and shows no inclination to originality, or to 
look out for the interest of his employers, is ‘dead wood’ as far as success is 
concerned. The company must have men who know how to do things, and 
how to manage things. The only way to secure such men is to take them out 
of the shops and offices where they have been—or should be,—training for 
it. We are constantly worrying about the right man to put in a higher 
place. It is not a question of sequence in time of service, but of ability. 

««] believe there is no worthier aim for young men to have than to 
do some useful industrial work well and become master of it. Other 
successes will follow."’ 

Somerset County, from which Mr. Baer originally came, has produced 
a large number of successful men, and her youths have been named the 
‘*frosty sons of thunder.’’ Public projects for the betterment of his city, 
Reading, and its inhabitants, always find in Mr. Baer a hearty advocate 
and substantial giver. When in Somerset, Mr. Baer married a lady of 
many fine qualities. He has now a family of five daughters, who are well 
known socially. Mrs. Baer is president of the Reading Women’s Club. 
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fe is a measure to be filled,—not a cup to be drained. 
Artuur T. Haptey. 
™ 


The Mission of a Teacher 
HENRY MITCHELL MCCRACKEN 
Chancellor of New York University) 


[HE truest philosophy of life is that which finds 
the most thoroughly enjoyable and also the 
ost successful career in an occupation that brings 
harmonious play all the powers of the indi- 
ual to the accomplishment of beneficent re- 
Such a career of life satisfies body and 
il, conscience and intellect. Whoever enters 
e teaching profession without a call, therefore, 
\| get small compensation for all his time and 
bor, however perseveringly he may strive. 
nless willing to spend and be spent for his 
upils, he must find his toil most uncongenial. 
rther, however devoted in intention, if he lack 
terly the teaching faculty, it were better for 
that he should take a farm and raise cab- 
es, or a shop down town and sell some article 
use or luxury, than to pretend to be a teacher. 
the other hand, those—and they are a larger 
oportion of mankind than is imagined,—who 
e a real call to give to others not only the 
sures of knowledge and wisdom of the past 
d present, but also right motives and lofty 
Ss, possess, and have a right to possess, a hap- 
ness in their work which, in its most favorable 
rs, grows to be even thrilling, and even in the 
dinary periods of existence is full of satisfaction 
quiet contentment. 
Great teachers are soldiers, priests, and kings. 
ey march, like Thomas Arnold, or John Wither- 
on, two great college presidents, in the fore- 
of reform, or even of the revolutionary 
vvements of their day. They sacrifice them- 
ves, like Bernard of Clairvaux, or Pascal of 
Royal, in order to lead their pupils into 
adest truth. They rule the world, like the 
olmaster Alcuin, or the professor Martin 
ther, because, from their schoolroom desks, 
ontrol the thoughts of their generation. 
harlemagne and Charles V. reigned, but their 
pires vanished. The two schoolmasters I have 
ed are still ruling to-day. 
» 


fference between a mediocre work and a masterpiece is 
nd marked by trifles. 


The United States Soldier and His Career 
NELSON A. MILES 
scutenant General of the United States Army) 


opportunities for young Americans in the 
regular army have been considerably broad- 
by the events of the last few years. The 
spanish War was fought, to some extent, with the 
d of volunteers, hastily enlisted, or taken from 
he militia of the states, but the responsibil- 
ties which the war imposed made a _ larger 
egular army a continuing necessity for the future. 
Che volunteers who were enlisted for service in 
the Philippines have finally been mustered out, 
and the regular army will hereafter undoubtedly be 
at least three times as large as it was before the war 
with Spain. The army reorganization act, passed 
t the beginning of 1901, provided for a regular 
army of one hundred thousand men, if required. 
t was thought by some, at the time, that this force 
would be necessary. The success achieved in re- 
storing order, however, has resulted in limiting 
the regular army, fof the present, to about seventy- 
six thousand men. The President has full au- 
therity te increase the number to one hundred 
theusand. 
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The increase in the size of the army, and the 
new responsibilities which the United States has 
assumed in the Orient, are commensurate with the 
nation’s advance. The soldier's career has al- 
ways been recognized as one of the most honor- 
able; yet, in America, many years of peace, with 
a military establishment insignificant in size, kept 
the uniform from occupying a prominent position 
in the minds of the people. The greater proba- 
bilities of active service due to the unsettled con- 
ditions in our new possessions indicate that there 
will be more frequent changes in the service than 
formerly and greater opportunities for distinction. 
More than this, the reorganization law which has 
been passed by Congress adds considerably to the 
number of the higher places. It provides more 
officers in proportion to the number of regiments 
than were called for under the old organization. 

Those following a military career are subjected 
to many privations and hardships, yet every true 
American is proud to be in the service of the en- 
lightened people of the United States. I regard 
the young man who receives an appointment to 
West Point as very fortunate. The rigid disci- 
pline and the physical training make him a fine 
specimen of man both in mind and body. High 
ideals of honor and loyalty are planted in his 
bosom. I believe that there is no manufactory. of 
manhood in the world more effective in turning out 
a highly finished product than is West Point. But 
the raw material must be good, or it will not be 
received at the Military Academy. The boy who 
hopes to enter must be perfectly sound, physi- 
cally, and free from all blemish; he must, more- 
over, be able to show that he has a good and well 
informed mind. He must have a thorough under- 
standing of arithmetic, be able to read with intel- 
ligence, and write and spell with accuracy. The 
test in arithmetic is particularly severe; and, un- 
less the boy has a good mathematical mind, he 
will not be able to pass the entrance examinations, 
or will fail to hold his own with his class and will 
be dropped. He must also have considerable 
knowledge of the other common branches of an 
English education. 

ve 

In this world the one thing supremely worth having is the 

opportunity, coupled with the capacity, to do well and worthily 


a piece of work the doing of which is of vital consequence to 
the welfare of mankind.—-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Don’t Talk Hard Times 


NEVER knew a man to be successful who was al- 
ways talking about business being bad. Never 
allow yourself to dwell on the dark side of anything. 
You should refuse to talk about depressed markets 
orhardtimes. Learn to talk up, notdown. Many 
business men become chronic grumblers and fault- 
finders. Times are always hard withthem, Other 
men get into a pessimistic rut, and never see bright- 
ness or success in anything. It is impossible for 
such people to prosper. Success is a delicate plant, 
and requires encouragement and sunshine. 

Regard yourself as superior to the evils which 
surround you. Learn to dominate your environ- 
ment, to rise above depressing influences. Look 
for the bright side of things, not the dark and 
gloomy side. 

The world likes sunny, hopeful, buoyant char- 
acters; it shuns lugubrious prophets, who see only 
failure and disaster everywhere. The hopeful, 
cheerful men and women, who see success and 
longevity in their callings, are the ones who are 
sought after. It is as natural to try to avoid dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant people, as it is to try to escape 
from the clouds and shadows into the sunlight. 


™ 
The poorest boy can make every spare hour rich in opportu- 
nities for an education through books. 
™ 


The Influence of a Single Book 


ACON said: ‘‘If I might control the literature 
of the household, I would guarantee the well- 
being of the church and the state.’’ It is impos- 
sible to estimate the value of the influence of any 
book upon a life, when we consider that many 
careers have turned upon the pivot of a single 
volume. In hundreds of instances, the future suc- 
ces, of a boy has been traced to some book 
w.ich inspired him. A single book has often 
aroused a dormant ambition, awakened love for 
knowiedge, and yearning for growth, and has 
sent a youth on the road of discovery. It has 
led to important inventions, and has often sup- 
ported and buttressed a young life against the 
infloods of a sea of vice. The inspiration of a 
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single book has made teachers, preachers, phi- 
losophers, authors, and statesmen. The first good 
book read by one has often appeared before him 
through life as a beacon, which has saved him from 
many a danger. On the other hand, the demoral- 
izing effects of one book have made profligates 
and criminals. Many youths and adults, now in 
prison, trace the beginning of their downfall to 
the reading of a bad book. 

‘«When I went into the street after reading that 
book,’’ said a man who had been. perusing 
Homer's ‘‘Iliad,"’ ‘‘men seemed to be ten feet 
high.’’ How many of us have had simular ex- 
periences after reading the lines of our favorite 
authors! How they loomed up before us for weeks 
and months afterwards, their great, splendid ideals 
beckoning us to higher and nobler things, urging 
us to abandon the mean, low, and common pleas- 
ures, and bidding us to look up,—to climb up. 

How many dull and indolent youths have been 
stirred with nobler purposes by the reading of a 
single book! How many discouraged and side- 
tracked souls have had new hope aroused in them, 
have absorbed new courage, and have won suc- 
cess, even though late in life, through the inspira- 
tion of one book! 

Samuel Drew said that Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding’’ awakened him from a 
stupor, and induced him to make a resolution to 
abandon the groveling views of life which he had 
been accustomed toindulgein. An English tanner 
of great reputation ascribed the 2xcellence of his 
leather to reading Carlyle’s works. 

Many a boy's life has been changed by the 
books he found in a school library. William 
Dean Howells says: ‘‘The average boy does more 
for his education by observation and reading than 
the schoolmaster is able to do for him.”’ 

It is astonishing how little importance parents. 
attribute to good books in their houses. In thou- 
sands of American residences, we find pictures and 
other works of art, but almost an entire absence 
of good, inspiring books. How unfortunate it is for 
children to grow up in this land of opportunity in 
homes without books! Children are very impres- 
sionable; they absorb knowledge rapidly, and 
their plastic minds are unconsciously molded by 
the first volume they peruse. Lincoln said that 
Weems's ‘‘ Life of Washington’’ influenced his 
whole career. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
love for knowledge, or of the yearning of a young 
mind for information. It is almost a safeguard 
against vice and crime. Good books hold the 
mind steady and true; they uphold high ideals, 
and disgust one with all that is trivial, foolish, and 
immoral. 

What wealth lies in books, and how easily may 
the poorest boy and girl become rich in informa- 
tion, learning, and wisdom, through a few well- 
chosen and well-conned volumes! It seems like 
a miracle that the poorest boy can converse freely 
with the great philosophers, scientists, warriors, 
and statesmen. Through books, he may revel in 
the intellect of Plato, or of Socrates. The ragged 
bootblack can act in ‘‘Hamlet’’ with Shake- 
speare. The day laborer can listen to Homer 
reciting in Grecian groves. The ditch-digger may 
follow Czesar in his campaigns, or Alexander in 
the conquest of the world. The poorest mechanic 
may explore the wilds of Africa with Livingstone 
and Stanley. The clerk may penetrate the ex- 
panse of the heavens with Galileo, Herschel, or 
Proctor, or, with Hugh Miller, may read the story 
of the ages imprinted in the rocks. Milton will 
cross the humblest threshold to sing to one in 
rags the story of Paradise. The Psalmist will 
enter the meanest hovel to reproduce his im- 
mortal chants and pzans. 

There is something in the very atmosphere of 
books which is helpful and inspiring. One seems 
to absorb culture from their very presence, and 
by contact with them. Books which one reads. 
and lives with, mind to mind, mean never-failing 
companionship, ever-increasing culture, and a 
fuller and more complete education than many a 
college course can give. 

Therefore, have a library of your own, however 
small. It does not need to be a large one. 
Nearly all of America’s greatest men and women 
read but few books in their youth, but those few 
they read so exhaustively, and digested so thor- 


oughly, that their spirit, purpose, and principles 


became a part of the readers’ very souls, and 


were the dynamos which moved their lives to 


great ends. 
» 


“ Work faithfully, and you will put yourself in possession of @ 


glorious and enlarging happiness. 
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NORMAN C. PERKINS 


The small, square schoolhouse, with its sloping shed, 
With clapboards covered, always painted red, 
Stood like Fame’s temple that did overlook 
The Hill of Knowledge in the spelling book. 
*T was Learning’s cheap and ever free abode, 
And public, for it stood right in the road. 

Its playground stretched, with many a guideboard sign, 
From Massachusetts up to Derby Line. 

Within, the teacher’s throne stood at one end,— 
Two rows of desks on each side did ascend, 
With seats in front for little victims, where 
Their feet hung useless, dangling in the air. 

A mighty stove ’way down the middle stood, 
And roared all day with heaps of maple wood. 


Ill. IV 



















This was the school of forty years ago; 

We well remember it ourselves, you know, 

Tho’ we are boys yet, and we do but seem 

Gray-headed patriarchs, walking in a 
dream. 

Our hair is false! and,where the bald spots 


rise, 
They do but show how thin is the disguise ! 


V. 

Once more through open windows comes 
the tone 

Of murmuring bees,—the harvest bug’s 
long drone,— 

The hammer’s sound comes from the dis- 
tant shop,— 

The swallows twitter in the chimney’s 
top,— 

And ene ee with many a drowsy 
nod, 
That ‘‘Noman may put off the 

law of God.”’ 





Once more we see that troop of little girls, 
With shining hair all innocent of curls, 
Imprisoned close in little silken nets, 
Barefooted, and with calico pantalets ; 
All — schoolward on the summer’s 
ay s— 
Now stopping to pick berries by the way,— 
Now standing all a-row, with glances shy, 
To “‘ make their manners ”’ to the passer-by. 


VI. 

What house could hold that crew of bois- 
terous boys, 

Whose sex and presence were made known 
by noise, 

As of a winter morning they rushed in 

With caps of fur, and dinner pails of tin ; 

With trousers’ legs tied down with bits of 
twine ; 

With rosy cheeks that evermore did shine 

With health’s own luster; with the melting 
tracks 

Of snowballs sticking still upon their backs ; 

And stood, in coats that their own mothers 
wove, 


To thaw their aching fingers at the stove ? 
VII. 


The mess a sits there, as of old she % 
id 


Her watch ticks loudly, in her bosom hid, pS 
As, to the little pupil at her knee, 
She points the letters out, from A to Z, 
With that sharp penknife which she al- 
ways had 
To cut off children’s ears when theyare bad. 











VIL. 
There wt a youngster, with a quivering 


Who was the “‘snapper’’ when they 
**snapped the whip,”’ ; 

And whose short length end over end did go, 

And stuck headforemost in a drift of snow. 

Here stand we boys, who for morning’s 
Play 

Have taken a run a good half mile away, 

And slid down hill,—there was no 
** coasting,’’ then,— 


And drawn their sleds 
with patience back 
again. ; 








Soon order came: each racked his little pate 
O’er dire subtractions on his tiny slate; 

And learned that maxim, dear to many men, 
**When you are short, you always borrow ten.” [ ds 
Some playful wight, perchance, was doomed to sit <2) 
Between two girls, as retribution fit 

For his great crimes; and so he learned, e’en then, 
The truth that comes in time to all young. men: 
*Tis more than twice as hard for Adam’s son 

To sit with two girls as to sit with one! 




















(Concluded on the next page] 
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SUCCESS 


A RHYME OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOL =- 


1X. 

Behold that spelling class, with eager look, 
With hands beside them, a finger in each book,— 
No looking sideways, and no looking back,— 
Heads up, and every toe upon the crack; 
Ranged in long line like soldiers as they stand, 
Ready to bow and “’ curchy” at command ; 

The times have changed; boys still can make a 


bow, 


But where's the girl can make a ‘“‘curchy”’ now? 


xX. 
Now, here, to-night, before our school is done, 


We'll read once more the ‘‘Fable Number 
One!” 


An old man found a rude boy in his tree, 
A-stealing apples ;’’ from which fact, we see 


The scene is laid not in Vermont—no; but 

Down in New Hampshire, or Connecticut. 

*“*The old man desired him to come down with 
what he’d got; 

But the young sauce-box told him plainly he would 
not.”’ 


XI. 
Now every boy that we knew at our school 
Always came down, and with his pockets full !: 
“*O, won’t you,’ said the old man; ‘then I will 
fetch you down,’ ” 
Who ever heard such language in a Vermont town ? 
“*So he —- some tufts of grass and threw 
at hi 


Which made the youngster laugh, up on the limb. 
‘Well, well,’ said the old man, ‘if kind words and 
grass won’t do,” ’’— 





= [Concluded from the preceding . page} 
Jast see how wicked this bad old man grew ! — 


XIE. 
*** Pll try what virtue now there is in stones,’ 
And pelted him heartily,’-—maybe brol:e his 


“Which made the young chap hasten down from 
the tree, . 
And beg the old man’s pardon.”—Now we see 


This story is meant for children very small, 
And is nothing but a fable, after all. 


* * * * * 


The nin this tale bad boys have sometimes 
** Always steal apples when the old man isn’t 
round.” 





the Valedictory of 


ROBERT MACKAY 


HE was raking hay when the letter came. 
Minnie had ridden down to the village 
on the old roan mare to get it. Once 
a week, Maytown was honored by the 
postal department of the United States, 
and, on that day, the farmers, or some 
members of their families, assembled 
at the little post office, which served 
sa drug store, express office, and grocery store 
s well, and waited until their names were called 
ind the newspapers or letters were handed them. 

Mrs. Warron had told Minnie to hurry home, 
f there was a letter, and the girl, ever ready to 
obey her mother, had urged the roan mare to her 
utmost speed, for she was bearing home a missive 
from her brother, who was a student at Harvard. 

‘«Dear Albert,’’ said Minnie, half aloud, . as 
the mare loped up the dusty pike, ‘‘he is writing 
to mother that she can go to his graduation. 
How gladly she will receive the news."’ 

‘«It's from Albert, mother,’’ said the girl, as she 
dismounted and -handed her the letter. 

rhe tired woman dropped her rake, walked 
ver to an old stump, and sat down. With a 
smiling face, she tore open the envelope, and her 
delight increased as she read to Minnie this wel- 
come news -— 





‘Dearest mother, of course you can come. 
How proud | shall be to know that the best friend 
I have on earth will be here.to-see me graduated. 


I have a surprise for you. I have been selected ... ° 


to deliver the valedictory,of my class. You will ~ 

be proud, | know. Can't you bring Minnie? 
re, 

4 *‘ ALBERT.” 
Couldn’t she take Minnie! The sister sighed 
t the very thought of such a pleasure; but, alas, 
Mrs. Warron could ill afford to go herself. The 
education of her son had cost her the work of 
years, involving sacrifices she could not well 
endure, struggles against adversity that seemed 


‘Farmer’ Warron 





impossible to overcome, the plain life of a farm 
hand living in the humblest manner, and denials 
that menaced her own life and the happiness of 
her daughter. 

When Albert Warron, Sr., died, his widow was 
left: with a heavily mortgaged farm, near the 
eastern border line of Wyoming, and two chil- 
dren. He had never known the advantages of 
learning; therefore, his life had been dwarfed and 
made uninteresting. He saw only the daily ex- 
istence of a common laborer, and was satisfied 
with sufficient to eat and a place to sleep. When 
he passed away, his widow declared that their son 
should never follow such an existence. She made 
it her humble resolve that, when he became old 
enough, he should go to school, and, later, to col- 
lege, and that she would make any sacrifices that 
were possible to fulfill this desire. She never 
told him of these denials; she never let him know 
that her life was one round of incessant toil, just 
for his advancement; and, when he finished his 
course in the little district school at Maytown, and 
was ready to depart for Boston, no other was as 
happy as she. She drove him down to the village, 
and, while waiting for the train, the neighbors 
congratulated her and encouraged Albert. The 
fact that old «« Al.’’ Warron’s son was going to Har- 
vard was a supreme event for Maytown. The 
mother rode home, and, that night, knelt Gown be- 
side her bed and prayed to God for health and 
strength to work ‘‘for his sake, for the sake of my 
son.’’ Toil would be a pleasure to her, if he 
could have its benefit; even to immolate herself 
on the altar of starvation would bea gratification, if 
he could reap the benefit, —if he could profit by it. 

The old farm brought its own reward,—the 
demand for the interest on the mortgage. The 
heartless law could not allay its purpose. It had 
to be paid. That meant that Albert would have 
to be denied some things he greatly needed. Mrs. 
Warron recognized that her son must dress just as 
well as other students at Harvard, and that he 
must have no worries on his mind to interfere 
with his studies. But the bank was obdurate; and 
refused her offers to pay the amount by degrees. 
Sorrowfully she went to the little cupboard, where 
she kept her meager savings, and counted them 
over. There was just sufficient to-pay the interest. 
When the bank's agent called, with the: notice 
of foreclosure, she gave him the money. Then 
she was left penniless. ‘‘ But a woman has a will 
as well as a man,’’ she said, ‘‘and I will see Al- 
bert through, if it takes my life.’’ 

The farm had produced little more than 
enough to supply its wants and those of the 
Warron family, and it was only by the most 


stringent economy that Mrs. Warron, who was 
the guiding spirit of the farm and the family, 
managed to save. Her husband, in the best years 
of his life, had cared little for either personal or 
agricultural advancement. His had been a seden- 
tary life. He rose in the morning, when he felt 
that he had had sufficient sleep, and worked 
only when it was necessary. Two hired men 
reaped the best part of the farm's income in 
wages, although Mrs. Warron had frequently 
told her husband that, if he could dispense with 
at least one hired man, part of the slender earn- 
ings of the place would add greatly in supplying 
their many wants. 

‘“We might even educate our children,’’ she 
had once said to him. 

‘« Edyercate the children,’’ he pertly responded, 
‘‘why, I never had no edyercation, an’ I'm just 
as good as they are. Farmers don t need no 
book-larnin’, if they kin milk cows and hoe 
potato patches.”’ 

«Yes, I know, Albert. But you have never 
made much progress, even in milking cows and 
hoeing potatoes. Look at the farm! It seems to 
produce nothing but dreariness. We can't drudge 
for the mere sake of living. We must put interest 
in our work, and get something good out of life."’ 

‘«*Tain't int’rest y’ want, so much as it's 
muscle,’’ replied the senior Warron, ‘‘an’ none 
of us has got any too much o’ that.’’ 

‘*Do n't you think that brains and farming go 
together ?’’ asked the woman, whose patience in 
trying to show her husband that there was more in 
being a farmer than a day’s toil, a night's rest, a 
frugal meal, and a hope for rain and crops, had 
frequently been taxed toits utmost. ‘‘Don’t you 
think that, if you had had a little more education, 
you would know better than to sow alfalfa in a 
field where you want to raise sugar-corn?’’ 

‘‘Gee whiz, wife! D'’ye think y' learn sech 
things in college? The farm's the place to pick 
up that kind o’ larnin’.’’ 

‘«Don't make a mistake, Albert. The time will 
come when the best farmer will be the college 
graduate. My boy is going to college, no mat- 
ter what sacrifices I have to make.”’ 

‘‘He’ll never larn nothin’ in college,'’ replied 
the father, gruffly. 

Mrs. Warron did not answer. She knew that 
an argument with her husband on that point 
would be useless, but the one hope of her heart 
was that her son could goto college. But, as long 
as her husband lived, he placed obstacles in the 
way of his son's education, chiefly by keeping him 
from the district school every winter. Now and 
then, Mrs. Warron managed to devote a few 
minutes to teaching Albert, and they would climb 
into the dusty garret of their home and delve into 
the few books that Mrs. Warron had studied 
her girlhood, -But these few meetings were fre- 
quently interrupted by the father, who, on one 
occasion, whipped the boy severely for leaving 
his work to study. 

But Mrs. Warron would not be dismayed. She 
had made up her mind, and nothing, she determined, 
would ever change it. So she was never lap- 
pier than when she knew that Albert was ina 
position to begin his studies; that he was taking 
the first step in what would be more. than a for 
tune to him. His first letter--home told of the 
necessary expenses. The grateful mother resolved 
that they should be met, if it was within her 
power. ‘*Let.me know just what you need,"’ she 
wrote, ‘‘and, if possible, you shall have it.’’ 

But the boy never pictured his mother, in het 
true life,on that lonely farm. He did not see het 
denying herself the most common necessaries 
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and his sister the right of her existence, that he 
might pursue his studies. The payment of the 
little savings, to settle the mortgage interest, 
had been a hard blow. Rather than spend any 
more money than was absolutely necessary, she 
went into the fields, and, with the exception of 
the plowing, did most of the work. Many little 
improvements that her stupid husband had thought 
unnecessary, such as a small flume to carry water 
from the well to the kitchen, so she would not 
have to carry it in buckets, and a chicken house 
with well appointed nests, so she would not have 
to wander all over the farm in search of eggs, she 
devised, with ingenious mind, and helped to con- 
struct. Each morning found her willing to take up 
her task anew, and each night found her glad that 
something had been done to add to her boy's 
maintenance. Even the few patient cows that 
she milked every morning seemed to feel that she 
had some object in life beyond her 
own. She seemed to think that her 
chickens and her dogs, and the old 
cat, and even the birds that wel- 
comed the spring, were in sympathy 
with herand wanted to help all they 
could. Whenever she went into 
the sunlit field, with fork or rake 
or hoe, moiling as only it seemed 
possible for aman to moil, her work 
foretokened one boundless, hopeful 
pleasure, one thrilling delight, one 
purposefp:l condition, having for its 
object the perfection of her son, 
the glory that would be her own 
when she should see him a inan 
among men, ready to cope with the 
questions of life, able to battle with 
brain or brawn to make her happy. 
At night, when her day’s work 
was done, and she would have gone 
io rest, she called little Minnie to 
her side, and, from the books that 
Albert had studied at the district 
school, the daughter received the 
first rudiments of an education. 
The little one would ask when she 
could go to the great school with 
her brother, and her mother would 
tell her that, when Albert came 
home and had finished his course, 
then she could go to some college. 
The years crept on, and every 
harvest season took the toiling 
mother to the fields. Her neigh- 
bors wondered why she worked so 
hard, and others who called on her 
told her that she must have more 
help, or her health would be de- 
stroyed. But, to their kind solicita- 
tions, she ever answered, ‘‘ No.”’ 
‘«My boy must be educated,’’ she would often say. 
‘« But, does your boy know?’’ asked one neighbor. 
‘«He does not,’’ she replied. ‘‘ He must not. 
He will repay me some day. Yes, I know he will 
repay me.’’ 
* ¥ * * * 


Six months after Albert Warron had become a 
freshman at Harvard, he was the most popular 
man in his class. Tall, rugged, and strenuous, 
he was easily chosen a leader, and he led those 
of his particular clique through many a victorious 
battle with the older students, who were ever 
ready to demonstrate superiority over the new- 
comers. They called him ‘‘Farmer’’ Warron, 
because his fondest thoughts were for the little 
farm where his mother and sister lived. Often 
he would tell his intimates about his home, and 
read to them the kind-spirited letters his mother 
wrote. Her pleadings for his attention to his 
studies were her most ardent theme. They gave 
the boy interest in histasks. Even in the summer 
months, Warron remained at Cambridge. It was 
too expensive to return to Wyoming, and then 
his mother wished him to stay, he said. But 
little did he dream that it was not so much 
her wish ‘that he should remain in college, during 
the summer, as it was that she did not want him to 
see her at her sacrifices. She did not want him 
to know 'that.she was struggling so hard, that she 
was toiling where only laborers should have toiled, 
or thatithe»money she sent him was making her 
hameds coarse, her once fair face wrinkled, and 
her- hair’ .entwinéd:.with silver threads; so he 


studied on, a model for his class; a well dressed, . 


painstaking, sober, industrious young man, ever 
ready on the field of sport, an adept with the oar, 
a lion of muscle in the football arena, and, in the 
class-room, one who could proudly boast of his 


SUCCESS 


‘‘exempts’’ from examinations as well as could 
any of his fellow students. Whenever adebate was 
mooted, it was ‘‘Farmer’’ Warron who was called 
upon to represent his class; whenever an opposing 
college was met in a contest, it was ‘‘Farmer’’ 
Warron whose staying powers were relied upon for 
ultimatevictory. From freshman to sophomore, his 
course was one of brilliant achievement; from 
sophomore to junior, his record made others en- 
vious; from junior to senior, he passed a year of 
conscientious work and continued popularity, and, 
at length, at ‘‘commencement,’’ when his studies 


were over, when his mother’s long fight with ad- 
versity was about to end, he was chosen the class 
valedictorian. 

It was then that she wrote, inquiring if she might 
attend his graduation, and he answered, asking 
herto be there. Mrs. Warron and Minnie talked over 
the matter until late that night. Try as she could, 
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He was not rewarded before the time came to 
enter the hall, nor, in the crowd that lined and 
filled every space, did he notice her when she 
entered. Nor did others know that the faded, 
poorly clothed woman, whom men sneered at, 
as they wondered why she dared to enter, and 
women drew their skirts aside to let pass, was the 
mother of the student whose remarkable oratory 
was thrilling them all. One attendant curtly 
asked her what she wanted.- She replied that 
she wanted to hear. He told her to follow him, 
and escorted her to a place in the rear of those 
who were standing, and left her. Her worn,rusty 
skirt, her faded shawl, her unadorned, shapeless 
bonnet, made her the mark of contumelious obser- 
vation, but the honest look in her earnest face 
showed that she was there to admire something, 
—somebody. She knew that she was the only 
woman in that vast assembly who could cry out from 
the depths of her heart, «My son! 
my son! My one lamb, I am your 
mother,’’ and that the pride of the 
great student body, the class- 
leader who was delivering the val- 
edictory, could not deny it. She 
knew that the sacrifices and the 
struggles of the past four years had 
culminated in the greatest joy of 
her life. She could not see him 
from the place where the attend- 
ant had escorted her,—her tear- 
dimmed eyes could scarcely see 
‘anything, but she could hear him, 
—hear him. The baby prattle, the 
boyish voice, that had so often 
cheered her heart with its laugh- 
ter, was speaking to that vast as- 
semblage in the tones of a true 
and honest man, but to her they 
were still the baby tones of the 
bygone years, and she felt that, 
as long as God gave her life to 
hear them, they would ever sound 
the soft cadence of the little son 
for whom she gave so much. 

‘«Mankind is toiling for an ever- 
lasting name,’’ he was saying. 
‘* We are about to take our place 
in the rear of the great van of life, 
to help it ever onward to that goal 
of supreme perfection which the 
world must some day attain. Each 
of us must do his honest duty in 
this direction. But we must never 
forget that the first principle of all 
achievement is the maintenance 
of the American home. We owe 





‘‘OH, ALBERT, ALBERT, HOW CAN YOU TREAT ME SO!” SHE CRIED 


it would be impossible to take Minnie. The little 
girl would have to stay with some neighbors, who 
would come over and take care of the farm, while 
Mrs. Warron was away. Poor Minnie crept into 
her tiny bed with a heavy heart, that night, but not 
so heavy, perhaps, as was the heart of her mother, 
whose limited means would not permit her to arrive 
in Cambridge before the morning of graduation 
day. Albert must not see her in her poverty, she 
said. It would undo him and make him-_unequal 
to his task. 


* * * * * 


The yard was aglow with the bright colors 
of the nation, and a great throng of handsomely 
gowned women and immaculately dressed men 
strolled hither and yon, talking and laughing, and 
seemingly as bright as the sunshine that gladdened 
the day. Black-robed students darted hither and 
thither, and staid and solemn professors walked in 
twos and threes, apparently glad that another year’s 
work was done, and that another quota of the world’s 
young men, qualified with learning, would go forth 
and master the destinies of a nation. Every- 
where were the buzz and hum cf conversation and 
the laughter that fringes everything with happi- 
ness and makes life seem a perpetual joy. It 
lacked only fifteen minutes of the time when the 
procession of professors and students would be 
formed to march to the hall where the commence- 
ment exercises were to be held. A tall, muscular 
young man, whom everyone had admired, was seen 


approaching a little gathering of merry people. 


9..*Ah, Mr. Warron,’’ said a dainty, young woman, 
extending her hand, ‘‘ you seem to bein a hurry.’’ 

‘I’m looking for my mother,’’ said the grad- 
uate; ‘‘she said she would be here in the morn- 
ing and I can’t find her anywhere,’’—and he 
hurried on without further conversation. 


to our homes a never-ending duty. 
The establishment of contentment 
in the home is the most adequate 
step toward the establishment of peace, content- 
ment, and progress in the world,”’ 

««My boy, my boy!’’ she softly sobbed, as the 
listening mass broke into a volume of applause. 
««My boy, my boy!’’ was all she could say, as she 
tried to stop the tears and the choking sobs. The 
wild hurrahs for ‘‘Farmer’’ Warron, the noisy 
greetings of his classmates, and dozens of floral 
offerings, the tributes of his friends, were being 
showered on the young man. He bowed, he 
smiled, he tried to thank them, but his words 
were lost in the confusion. It was a proud, vic- 
torious moment,—a moment that comes only once 
in the life of a man. 

The weeping mother waited until it wagall over 
and until the visitors had left the hall. One by 
one the members of the graduating class shook 
hands with the faculty, and then filed down the 
hall to hold a short meeting in the class-room. 
One and all marveled at the presence of the tat- 
tered, shabby woman, the seemingly unbidden 
guest; and one and all marveled more as she ap- 
proached them, and, rushing up to the hero of the 
hour, threw her arms about him in a wild deliri- 
um of unrestrained delight. 

‘Albert, Albert, my boy!’’ she sobbed, amid 
the fast-flowing tears of pure joy and satisfaction. 

Albert pushed her aside. Startled, stunned, 
angered, and disgusted, he forced her from him, an:! 
wondered if the forsaken creature could be his 
own mother. At length, fully awakened to the 
fact, he said :— 5 ihe 

‘«Mother, why,—why have you. come here,—., 
this way,—in that dress,—to disgrace me? Why 
didn't you stay at home ?’’ 

‘«Oh, Albert, Albert, how can you treat me 
so! This has been the proudest moment of. my 


[Concluded on page 1176) 
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America Is Still Rich in Poetic Inspiration -- ~OW am 


‘ERTAIN critics are saying that poetry is doomed to perish,—to 
~ be sponged out by the hand of science. As well say that 
poetry will obliterate science; for each stands on its own ground, 
separate and secure, co-equal, eternal, like the Jungfrau and the Mat- 
terhorn. Others again are saying that the world of poetry has been 
exhausted by the poets themselves,—that nothing new is left to 
see or to say. But this, too, is an idle statement. The mission 
of the poet is far from being completed. 
When Homer had given Troy to flame and immortality, no 
doubt there were those who said, ‘‘ Poetry can no further go.’’ 
But after Homer was Aischylus, who came with gorgeous tragedy 
sceptered pall; Dante, who journeyed the laborious way from the frore 
rnal Pit up to the Rose of the Blessed; Shakespeare, who disclosed to 
e long, sad, glad procession of humanity. 
\nd who shall say that a fellow of these, if not a greater, shall not 
ppear? Humanity is infinite, nature inexhaustible ; the world is still 
wonderful, unfathomable. In spite of the search-light of science, 
s still veiled in immense mystery. Who has uttered all the secrets of 
ea; all the confidences of the stately, still, primeval woods? Who 
iven us all the youth and wonder of the morning? Who has pillaged 
the flaming beauty of the sunset? And has not the heart of man 
vn yet deeper, more unsearchable, with the process of the suns? Shall 
try perish? No: we have had as yet but the first few golden syllables 
inexhaustible Song of Life,—the Song from which the worlcs arose. 


Il. 


But who is the Poet, the man who comes speaking some syllable of 
mighty Song? Certainly he is not a mere molder of golden meters and 
red rhymes; ‘‘a pleader of lovely and pleasant causes, nothing 
ous.’’ No; if he is a poet worth while, he enters with serious steps 
hambers and gardens of the muses. In his loftier moods, his words 
well be said to be oracular, prophetic. In the youth of the world he 
eared to his people as an impassioned seer. Religion, in the Vedas, 
Eddas, the Scriptures, descended as a song, as a poetic vision of the 
eative Man. 
How far away from this august ideal of the poet is that cheap con- 
on of him as a dexterous dilettante, a dainty ornament of the draw- 
room, a picturesque lounger in a tavern, a dreamy idler mooning on a 
k of violets! Yes, in his true function, he is one of the substantial 
s in the world-movement; as essential to the growth and glory of a 
ple as is a blossom to the pomegranate. 
Of course it is not alone this orbic bard of prophecy and protest for 
there is need and place. There is room for the homely near-by 
t also, with his humbler ministries, —for the lark or the wren that nests 
r the ground as for the eagle clinging to the crag or circling to the sun. 


‘The Report of the Poet Is Truer than History, Deeper than Science 


So delicate, so daring, so elusive a craftsman as the poet can be 
scribed only imperfectly, and then only by use of many changing 
etaphors. The poet is a dweller between two worlds, the Seen and the 
nseen, and beholds objects and events in their large outlines. He never 
ts with the sensuous, the apparent. He frees us from the tyranny of the 
1ent. His mission is an eternal quest for the absolute reality and 
icity behind the veil of the senses. The Fact needs the Ideal to give 


enuine reality, as the body needs the soul. The ideal completes the . 


giving to it a new and larger reality. The fact is always a liar: it 

is to be seen in full circle, as fact is only part of truth. The poet's 

vice is that deep saying written upon an ancient page: ‘‘We look not 

t the things which are seen and temporal, but at the things which are not 
een and eternal."’ 

lo the poet, then, the world is not substance, but symbol. Therefore 

he is forever pressing on through the shows of things to the significant, 

the permanent, the universal behind them. He ignores the mere shell, 

and gives us the spirit and the splendor. So his report is truer than history 

and deeper than science. A page of Homer gives us a deeper insight into 

Greek life than do a hundred pages of Grote. A canto of Dante gives us 

more of the heart of ‘the ten silent centuries’’ than do long chapters of 










Buckle. Symonds offers us many volumes on the Renazs- 
sance ; but some brief monologue of Browning, perhaps, 
will give us more of its real essence, its spiritual aspiration, 
its clogging carnality. ‘‘Of all the writers under the sun,”’ 
says bold Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘the poet is the least a liar.’’ 

It is, indeed, good fortune for us that the poet comes with 
power to open paths for our feet into the lofty places of the 
ideal, for by these paths we escape from the hard monotony of our daily 
lives, from the iron despotism of the actual. Indeed, the ideal is more 
real and urgent than the fact, more essential to the needs of the soul, and 
the ideal must be preserved, even at the cost of martyrdom. When it 
perishes, the home will shrivel to a house, the grave to a pit, the nation 
toa horde. The poet's work, then, pulsing as it does with the ideal, is as 
practical as seed-sowing and house-building. What Novalis says of philos- 
ophy can well be applied to poetry: ‘‘She can bake no bread, but she can 
procure for us God, freedom, and immortality.’’ 


Into the World of the Imperfect, He Sends Not Peace but a Sword 


So it is that the poet, dwelling on exalted heights, comes to judge the 
world as it is, in the light of the world as it ought to be ; comes to infuse 
into the hearts of men the lofty courage of life ; to create for their con- 
solation and joy that nobler, ‘‘wilder beauty than earth supplies.’ He 
gives us his ‘‘Tintern Abbey,’’ his ‘‘Oberman Once More,’’ his ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,’’ his ‘‘ Men of England,’’ his ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ his ‘‘ Parable,’’ 
his ‘‘Eve of Revolutic., --poems that face the tragic facts of life, and 
help to build up the hope »f the world. The poet is forever chastening 
our souls with a strange beauty, forever disturbing our easy optimism with 
a bugle of battle. He sends a noble discontent,—a divine impatience, — 
the impatience of the acorn to be an oak. Into the world of the Imper- 
fect, he sends not peace but a sword,—a sword bathed in heaven. He 
points away from the selfish, ephemeral concerns, to the eternal concerns; 
thunders his averments that to be something is more than to get some- 
thing ; that to make a life is more than to make a living ; that to be just, 
to be brotherly, are the highest interests of practical men. 


III. 


But where can the poet find the stuff of song? Does he need a 
great personage, a great spectacle, a great event? No; even simple 
things are great to the cunning listener and the far-looker. There is 
poetry in the commonplace and the near-by, if one goes deep enough to 
find it. The lines of all things, seen under the revealing light of the 
imagination, run out into infinite orbits. All things somewhere touch 
infinity. To the seer no life is common or empty. To him the meanest 
life may come freighted with tragedy, with pathos, with beauty. The 
broken figure of an old woman leaning wearily against a wall may carry 
more import to the poet's eye than the pageant of a dead queen borne in 
purple to her sepulcher. To the poet the world is forever young, forever 
strange, forever springing. up.out of the abyss of wonder and- mystery and 
silence. It is necessary only to look steadily, with the eyes of the heart, 
at any thing, for that thing to grow significant and impressive. 

It all depends upon the soul that surveys. The genius, the man with 
the seeing eye, finds field for his powers in any nation, any epoch. The 
shallow mind is always waiting for a great crisis upon which to spend 
itself, the woes of Thebes or Pelops’ line. The discerning man sees 
the great in the little, the uncommon in the commonplace, the abiding in 
the fugitive. - To Keats a moldered urn calls up an hour of buried Hellas 
to live immortally in the memory of man. To Blake a fly upon a leaf 
touches him with kindling sympathy and sends upon his heart a vision of 
the oneness and the wonder of all life. To Lowell the aimless circling of 
a goldfish in a globe calls forth a lyric scripture on the meaning and 
the mystery of existence. 

IV. 


While it is true that the material of the poet is everywhere, still, in our 
America, there is an especial affluence of the stuff for a noble poetry. 

The field, however, is not wholly virgin; a stray sickle, from time to 
time, has already touched its edges, from the sterile hour of Mistress Anne 
Bradstreet down to the greatening hour of Louise Chandler Moulton and 
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A Collect for Thanksgi ing Day 
EDWIN MARKHAM ‘ 
Author of “ The Man With the Hoe,and Other Poems” 


I thank Thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein Thy little sparrows fly ; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake,— 
This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wonder, as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 
For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 
For tree-tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 
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For forest farings that have been; 
Edith Thomas. We are clear of that old, weary For this Fall rain that shuts me in, commonwealth into a 
time of artificial, second-hand, ready-made land- Giving to my low little roof im stuff that will endure 
scape, warmed-over emotion, and sucked-out The sense of home, secure, aloof. de the chances and 
philosophy. Our poets no longer walk by the Mer- f changes of time. 
rimac and the Charles to gather English primroses and :' Great, then, is the 
hawthorne, or to listen to Philomel and the skylark! Ni And thanks for morning’s stir and light,’ opportunity—shall I 
At last our poets have discovered America! The s * ° ss say the duty ?—of the 
rhodora, the dandelion, the wild poppy, now glow i} And for the folding hush of night; poet of democracy. 
through their meters; the bluebird, the bobolink, the + For those high deities that spread The old nations are 
— ae coe —— — a. a The star-filled chasm overhead; pap fs in are en 
ut not only have we flower and bird to tempt ii istries tha . ty by the iron bands o 
the poet’s heart, but we have also beauties and glories, For elfin chemistries t ¥ eld custom and heredity, 
myriad and marvelous, —mountains, rivers, lakes, for- Rt The green fires of the April field ; by the pressure ofages. 
ests pocveng Se thousand ty eI ar re For all the foam and surge of bloom; But, in ng Old-World 
. . » home! The mere vastness of our land apj}:cals to ind . . a : sense, we have no cus- 
the imaginative passion. All the spaces and faces of Bf For leaves gone glorious to their doom, {4 tom, no heredity. We 
our country, like the ideas of our people, have the large 4 All the wild loveliness that can +) must be held in one- 
outline, the limitless sweep. \ i Touch the immortal in a man. ‘ a Pd peel oe < 
‘So White a Field for a Harvest of the Muses” i 4 pat fraternity. 
Our Niagaras, our Sierras, our Yosemites, our In- i Father of Life, I thank Thee, too, Hy Let the American poet 
land Seas, our tragic deserts, our starless swamps, the j . 4 trvue.— 14 hold aloft that great 
tremendous journey of our Mississippi, the eternal “s For old acquaintance, oer &8 ue, idea till we shall feel 
thunder of our Oregon, the illimitable stretches of our For friends who came into my day that we are not only 
prairies, the twilight silences of our primeval forests, , And took the loneliness away; compatriots, but also 
—from these must come our ‘‘As You Like It,’’ our x brothers; that we are 
‘‘Ode to a Skylark,’’ our ‘Sunrise Hymn to Cha- t For faith that held mm to the last; i conscripts of one he- 
mouni.’’ And notall the leagues of Europe, from Land’s i For all sweet memories of the past,— ; roic hope, comrades of 
End to the Golden Horn; not all the leagues of Asia, 3 Dear memories of my dead that send , { one destiny. 
from Ararat to Fujiyama, afford so white a field for a $y Fs on..0 134 America furnishes to 
barvant af Gis Maun. t4| Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end,— if the peat he lension. 
Of course, we are not bereft of poets who have 1 That make me know the light conceals |}: tion of great achieve- 
seen some of these larger grandeurs of our land and i? . ee ment. She has won 
framed them into song. We have Emerson's ‘‘ Mon- bb A deer world than it reveals. b a: high place in the con- 
adnock,’’ Lanier’s ‘‘Marshes of Glynn.’’ Hamlin es sf = stellation of nations; 
Garland has sung the prairies, Joaquin Miller, the sun- LG she has snatched secret 
down seas. But there are yet long reaches of land and re re _ powers from the sphere 


water and sky untouched by song. They await the 
hour when some poet, with a splendid word, shall give 
them to man and to immortal memory. 

It is the poets of the Old World who have cast 
the color of romance upon the yellow Tiber, the blue Danube, the brooks 
of Vallombrosa; who have irradiated the dark pines of Pelion and Ossa; 
and given to the A‘gean a lyric fame that shall endure— 





‘* Till glory and song and story and all things cease."’ 


It is the poet who has given immortality to the towers of Notre Dame, 
the arches of the Colosseum, the dungeons of Chillon. And it is the poet 
who must give to the beloved paths and places of America a fadeless charm, 
a fair eternity. 

V. 


Our people, too, are unique and picturesque, made of the mixings 
of all the tribes of men. As they will gather at the last trump in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, so they are gathered here,—Caucasian, Malay, 
African, Mongolian; men from Moses’s land, Homer's land, Dante’s land, 
Goethe's land; from the land of Omar, of Cervantes, of Hugo, of Ibsen, of 
Turgenieff. 

This blending of many nations into one new nation gives a fresh 
impulse to literature, a new spirit to poetry. From this massing and adjust- 
ing and inbrothering, spring new activities and audacities of the soul, new 
purposes, new perils. Out of this melting pot of the race, with its traditions, 
its superstitions, its nobilities, its vulgarities, its seething potentialities of 
good and evil, must come an organic unity,—a new type of man. And itis 
the flame and hammer of imagination that must accomplish this mighty mix- 
ing and molding. Through the power of imagination God made and 
poised the worlds. Through the power of it men and nations are banded 
and held in social unities. It was imagination that shaped and held 
together that stupendous dream of the Middle Ages,—the Holy Roman 
Empire. Itwas imagination, fired by the poet and fed by tradition, that fused 
England into a solid wall that has held against time for nearly a thousand 
years. It is the imagination that must shape the plastic clay of our 


- 


of nature; she is on her 
way to vast victories 
in the markets of the 
world. It is to the poet 
that we must look for an interpretation of the glories of our stronger Car- 
thage, our greater Tyre. It is he who will throw upon our Patent Office 
reports, our census returns, our ledger accounts, and our enlarging maps, 
some light from the ideal; who will speak the spiritual significance of 
events. It is he who, in the perils of our prosperity, must keep alive in 
the people a faith in the unworldly enterprise, ‘‘the unprofitable risk.’’ 
Our America lacks one source of poetry,—a shadowy antiquity; the 
shrines, ruins, and memories of a long-reaching, fateful, and pathetic past. 


The Vigor of Our Past, the Purpose gf Our Future, Yet Unsung 


As a nation we are only in the youth of things. It was but yesterday, 
as run the calends of time,.that we set our adventurous faces toward this 
western wilderness. It was but yesterday that the little brigs of England 
folded weary wings at Plymouth Rock, and the caravels of Spain went blun- 
dering up the coast of the Californias. Brief as our past is, it nevertheless 
holds men and events worthy of song and story. Thus far we have an epic 
for the Indian, a genial rhyme for the-Yankee, a pastoral for the Puritan, a 
dithyrambic for the ‘‘Camerado.’’ But there wait unsung many an idyl and 
many an epic of the home-making of the Pioneer, of the gold-seeking of 
the Argonaut, of the passing of the Spaniard, of the chaining and the un- 
chaining of the African. 

But, if America has no spacious past, she has a spacious future. She 
has a Messianic mission to the nations of the earth. What poet's heart can 
fail to believe that she has been reserved to these later ages by the Higher 
Power for some vast purpose, some transcendent manifestation? Here cer- 
tainly is to be worked out the highest freedom the world has ever known, 

So Democracy comes as the supreme fact of the century. The rise of 
the democratic spirit has sent new impulses, new accents on all art We 
are beginning to see the significance in the common and human, The sabot 

{Concluded on page 1189 





























* While seated in his private office in Washington, the past moved, panorama-like, before him” 
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The Inspiration gf Lincoln’s First Thanksgiving Proclamation - ttrexworm 


rE 


,HAM!"’ called a voice scarcely audible. 
[he speaker lay on her humble cot, 
The young wife of a pioneer backwoods- 
sacrificing her life to its for- 
The pioneer’s ‘‘shuck’’ was without 
and its doors stood open to the sunlight, 
anced on the floor of trampled earth. It 
ed a few stools made of roughly hewn 
but no chairs; a few dishes, but no cup- 


ne was 


the Legacy of a Mother’s Love and Hope 


yut, the restless wings of the woodbirds 
red as they fluttered through the sun- 
trees. A boy, almost destitute of clothing, 

been watching them, answered his moth- 


at is it?’’ he asked, in a troubled voice, 
astened to her side. 
lrew him into the loving folds of her feeble 
nd said, in a voice weak and tremulous, 
thrilling with a mother’s love and hope :— 
1m going to leave you, Abe, —and,—oh, how 
sto part with you! How beautiful it is out- 
It is beautiful wherever God is, and I am 
» meet Him in a brighter world than this. 
ned to love Him at the old camp meetings, 
want you to learn to love Him, too. 
have not had much to make me happy,”’ 
ntinued, still more slowly, and with a heavy 
I have not had a great deal to make me 
far less than some folks have had,—but 
ice has never failed to rise in praise when- 
feeling of thanksgiving has come to me. 
y9raham Lincoln, you have my heart. I am 
ful God gave you to us. Love everybody; 
r nobody, and the world will be glad, some 
that you were born. This is a beautiful 
to the loving and believing. I am grate- 
life; for everything, but, more than all else, 
se you have my heart.”’ 
it he can’t sing, Nancy! 
ull pioneer in buckskin stood in the cabin 
way. He saw death’s shadow in the sunlight 
ll on the floor. He had added a ripple of 
ter to his words, for he wanted to cheer his 
ven though she was passing from him. 
woman was silent. Thomas Lincoln ap- 
hed his wife’s deathbed. Then he repeated 
words, still more kindly :— 
But he can’t sing like you, Nancy!”’ 
rhe heart sings in many ways,’’ she replied, 


very feebly. ‘‘Some hearts make other hearts sing. 
Abraham may not have my voice, but he has my 
heart, and he may make others sing. I am going, 
now.”’ 

The cool October wind rustled among the great 
trees, causing their leaves to ripple like the waves 
of the sea, wimpling and dimpling under the 
whispering wind. The woman turned her head 
toward the split logs that formed one of the walls 
of the cabin. Nervously her fingers twitched the 
coverlet; once she opened her eycs; once she 
said, softly, O, so softly ! «‘ My Abraham!"’ Once 
she tried to lift herself to see him; once,—she 
trembled,—and then lay still. 

«‘She's gone, Ab’ram!”’ 

The father and son made her coffin with their 
own hands, and buried her under the trees. Poor 
little Abraham could say nothing. 
used to hardships, but this seemed more than he 
could endure. Something seemed to be choking 
him. He tried to look into his father’s face for 
sympathy, but his tear-dimmed eyes only found 
it in the newly made grave. 

It was a rude grave when it was finished. But 
since then the people of Indiana have honored 
the memory of its occupant. A monument lifts 
its marble whiteness toward the sky, and pilgrims 
kneel at its base, with prayers of thanksgiving. 
But long before this, long before her motherhood 
became sacred to the great nation, a ragged, hat- 
less boy sat on the grass-green mound and 
dreamed,—and listened in memory to the songs 
she had sung. 





II. 
* His Will, not Ours, Be Done!” 


THE battle of Gettysburg had been fought and 

won, and on July 4, 1863, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, issued a procla- 
mation to the people, which contained these 
memorable words :— 

««The President especially desires that, on this 
day, He whose will, not ours, should evermore be 
done, be everywhere remembered and reverenced 
with profoundest gratitude.”’ 

The heart of his mother had inspired him once 
more. 

Great crowds serenaded him at the White House. 
Shouting. multitudes swarmed over the green 
slopes; Old 'Glory rippled in the breeze; and, afar, 
the cannon of victory shook the magnolia-covered’ 
hills. 

Lincoln looked out upon the sea of humanity. 


He had been — 


His face was dark with sorrow and wrinkled with 
care. Slowly it beamed with the light of love and 
the warmth of human kindness. He began to 
speak. The multitude ceased cheering. 

‘«T sincerely thank God for the occasion of this 
call.”’ 

None but him heard in the words the tones of 
that mother who was looking on him from the 
home of the angels. It was the same tone that 
had been heard so often in the shuck cabin be- 
neath the flaming maples. 


Ill. 


He Saw the Nation’s Life in His Own 


O*E day, while seated in his private office in 

Washington, the past moved, panorama-like, 
before him. He saw the wigwam of his father, 
the far-stretching prairie, the oaks, the pines, and 
the maples that surrounded his boyhood’s home; 
the cot whereon his mother died. He could hear 
her dying words anew.. In the long remembered 
tones of boyhood and youth that had come to him 
like echoes of the recurrent minors of an anthem 
sent heavenward; like, soft sweet notes of peace 
trembling through the throbs of a mighty song 
of triumph,—increasing its grandeur by contrast, 
—they came to him with the soul-compelling 
force of a mother’s benediction. 

Then he saw life. He saw the nation’s life in 
his own. He heard the name of Lincoln ringing 
everywhere. His mother’s heart seemed to have 
gone into the hearts of the people, and the notes 
were notes of praise. 

He must issue a thanksgiving proclamation. It 
was imperative, for the war had already ushered 
in the dawn of emancipation. It was issued on 
October 3, in Gettysburg’s memorable year, just 
about the anniversary of his mother’s death. It 
gave new life to the old American custom that has 
set aside the last Thursday in November asa respite 
in toil for a nation’s gratitude to be expressed. 

His mother's heart beat in unison with his when 
he wrote that proclamation, and his heart was the 
heart of the people. . 


MAKE USE OF THE HOURS 


We do not break engagements with others as easily as 
we break promises to ourseives. It is a good plan, there- 
fore, to three to read cr walk or study with other people. 


‘Devote one hour a day to training the body, one to the mind, 

and one to some cons¢ious *‘ seMf-sacrifice."’ There will be 
twelve more hours; but, if you have thus taken care of 
three, you may: trust to destiny or chance or whatever 
else you may choose to call it, for them.—ANON. 
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“But why is thy hair over thine eye?” ‘To be grasped by him who meets me” 





Opportunity: The Ancient Legend and the Modern Application 


OX of the finest examples of Greek art was the 

statue, ‘‘ Take Time by the Forelock.’’ It 
was the work of Lysippus, of Sicyon, a contempo- 
rary of Alexander the Great. The statue by that 
noted sculptor has not come down to us, but there 
are several descriptions of it known to exist, the 
most trustworthy, perhaps, being that by Callis- 
tratus, an Athenian orator. 


Occasion Gives Warning at the Doorway of Life 

He describes it as follows :— 

‘‘Opportunity was a boy in the flower of youth, 
handsome in mien, his hair fluttering at the caprice 
of the wind, leaving his locks disheveled. Like 
Dionysius, his fcrehead shone with grace, and his 
cheeks glowed with spicndor. With wingc } feet, 
to indicate swiftness, he stood upon a sphere, rest- 
ing upon the tips of his toes, as if ready for flight. 
His hair fell in thick curls from his brow, easy to take 
hold upon; but,upon the back of his head, there 
were only the beginnings of hairy growths, and, 
when he had once passed, it was not possible to 
seize him.”’ 

One of the Greek poets who saw the statue said 
that the youth held a razor in his hand. The 
reason for this is given in this ancient legend :— 

‘‘Who art thou ?’’ ‘‘Time, the all-subduer.’’ 

‘«Why standest thou on tiptoe ?’’ ‘‘I speed ever.”’ 

‘‘Why hast thou double wings on each foot ?’’ 
‘‘I fly with the wind.”’ 

‘‘In thy hand, why hast thou that razor?’’ ««’ Tis 
a sign to men, that keener-than any edge am I.”’ 

‘‘But why is thy hair over thine eye?’’ ‘To 
be grasped by him who meets me.”’ 

‘« The back of thy head, why is it bald ?’’ «* When 
once I have rushed by, with winged feet, one can 
never grasp me from behind.”’ 

‘‘Why made thee the artist thus?’’ ‘For thy 
sake, O stranger, he placed this warning lesson 
at the doorway.’”’ 

This symbolizes the appearance of Opportunity, 
that mystical being, that maker of men, which the 
late John J. Ingalls eulogized in verse as ‘‘The 
master of human destinies.’ It is those who have 
seized Opportunity by the forelock who have won 
the rewards of life. Albert Levering, the artist, 
has pictured the fleeting youth in a manner that 
shows his speed, and his disregard for those who 
Stand in-his path. Opportunity is looking for the 
man who can grasp him by the forelock. Hehas 
no use for those who have missed him and are 
lying by the wayside. 

Many employers claim that young men come to 
them for work who are wholly unprepared to grasp 


asveeaa 


the opportunities which arise in connection with 
their business, thereby failing to win promotion 
when promotion is awaiting them. Edison is one 
of the best examples of a man who grasped op- 
portunity. In some respects, he lured opportunity 
until it came to him. 

Lincoln grasped his opportunity in the log cabin 
in the wilderness; George Stephenson, when he 
figured with a bit of chalk on the sides of wagons; 
Ferguson, when he calculated the distances of the 
stars on a string of beads; H. H. Vreeland, when he 
was ready to do any odd work in the railroad 
shops where he first found employment; Mayor 
Johnson, of Cleveland, when he picked up his 
employer's scrap iron and told him that it could 
be made into bars again; Charles M. Schwab, 
when he made up his mind to do more than his 
employer expected him todo; or William McKinley, 
when he decided to become a specialist in one 
branch of politics. 

The manager of one of the largest packing 
houses in Chicago was handed a card from an un- 
known caller, but, being rushed with business, he 
declined to see the visitor. As he was leaving his 
office for luncheon, a well-dressed young man ac- 
costed him, and, addressing him politely, said :— 

‘«Mr. Blank, I have been studying your prod- 
ucts, and I can increase your business by repre- 
senting you in the Southwest and Mexico.’”’ 

It was the same young man to whom the manager 
had denied admission. His frank statement in- 
terested Mr. Blank so materially that he took him 
into his private office for an immediate interview 
on the matter, forgetting all about luncheon, ‘Two 
days later, the young man was speeding to his 
destination as a representative of the firm. 

He had studied the business of : man unknown 
to him. He called on that man to present his 
idea. He was refused admittance. But he waited 
for his opportunity. 

A a a 


America’s Great Opportunity Grasped 


UL*Sses S. GRANT, in the early part of 1861, 

stood behind the counter of his father’s store 
in Galena, Illinois, a disappointed man. His 
great opportunity had not come. His prospects 
were no higher than the receipt of the forty dollars 


‘a month which was paid him as a clerk.’ He had 


resigned from the army, had been a failure in 
business, and the townsfolk knew that, as a gro- 
cery salesman, he did not earn his salt. 

With the fall of Sumter, a brief era of hope 
opened for him; but the aspirations of the future 


commander-in-chief were, at first, crushed. Had 
he seen General McClellan, and obtained from 
him the minor military post which was then his 
highest ambition, this great soldier would have 
been lost to his country. ; 

Grant first looked for a colonelcy from Governor 
Yates. His relegation to an inferior rank, and 
some trouble with the military authorities, led E. B. 
Washburn, who alone stood by the discouraged 
man, to go to the governor and make a personal 
appeal that the Galena grocer might be entrusted 
with a regiment. 


He Rose from Deepest Despair to Highest Triumph 

Yates had heard of Grant as a ne’ er-do-well, and 
declined; but he offered to make him a clerk in 
the office. The place was eagerly accepted, but as 
quickly resigned when Grant learned that McClel- 
lam was at Cincinnati. That his friend of West 
Point and of the Mexican War would place him, 
Grant had little doubt. 

When Grant reached the general’s office, he 
sent a message to McClellan, asking for an inter- 
view, and word came back that he must wait. 
Through that day he waited. When the next day 
came, he sent in his card, again and again, until 
his growing anger gave way to a deep despair. 
He felt, at last, that his life had, indeed, been a 
failure. But the keenest humiliation lay in the 
thought that, despite his military training and ex- 
perience, his country, in her bitter hour, regarded 
him so little that she disdained his services. He 
returned to Galena, a broken-hearted man, ready 
to resume his humble clerkship. 

He heard, however, that a regiment had been 
recruited from that section of Illinois known as 
‘«Egypt,’’ because of its benighted condition, and 
the character of the men was such that no military 
officer in the state wanted the command. ‘‘Give 
it to Grant,’’ was suggested, —and he took it. 

The regiment was turbulent, and the men re- 
garded the war as a grand debauch. 

Their colonel speedily proved himself their 
master. The spur of disappointed hopes, the fire 
of his ambition, and the iron will that lay back of 
many of his failures,—all the qualities latent in 
the man of coming greatness, —sprang into mighty 
being. His opportunity had come, and he had 
grasped it. 

Grant marched that turbulent regiment of his, 
for days, on its first journey toward the front. 

‘I'll march the devil out of them!’’ he said. 

The history of the Civil War tells the story of 
the advancement that followed. ? 
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W"4T is the secret of the American invasion of the British Isles, and the 
flow of our products into the marts of trade so long controlled by 
gland? Why is it that, in the great struggle between the two Anglo- 
<on nations for world-supremacy, the tide of battle is turning in our favor 
» unmistakably and so irresistibly that the startled subjects of King 
vard, suddenly awakened from their soothing dream of perpetual power 
the dazzling light in the West, are asking, ‘‘ Will England last the 
ntury sr 
One day last summer, as I was sitting in the courtyard of the Hotel Cecil, 
London, a hansom cab was driven in rapidly from the Strand. Before 
cab was stopped, its occupant, Charles T. Yerkes, the American street 
lway builder, was out, and hurrying into the hotel. In another moment 
e had emerged from the building, carrying a bundle of wraps and papers, 
d, saying a word to the ‘‘cabbie,’’—-‘‘Threadneedle,’’—was off. Mr. 
Yerkes, I knew, had been at work in London for a year, striving to 
)btain a charter by means of which he could begin the construction of a 
tem of underground railways. 


The Strenuous Eagle Roused the Sleeping King @f Beasts 


With the demeanor of a man who had reached a pier too late to get 
board a transatlantic liner on which he had engaged passage, Mr. Yerkes 
lrove back to the Cecil late inthe afternoon. He was annoyed and angry 
when I met him. 

‘‘When are you going to break ground for your tunnel, Mr. Yerkes ?"’ 
[ inquired. 

‘‘That’s more than I know,’’ he answered. <‘‘I hurried across the 
hannel last night to attend a meeting of a board of railway directors in the 

ty this morning. It was understood that my offer would be acted upon at 
the meeting, and that the necessary papers would be signed. It was to be 
he end of a year’s negotiations. _ In New York or Chicago, the whole thing 
would have been done in a month. 

‘‘Now, after coming away from Aix-les-Bains, for the express purpose 
f signing those papers, I am told that the board cannot meet for lack of a 
juorum. Two of the directors have gone off to the moors, grouse shooting ; 
snother is out on the river, and a fourth has taken his golf sticks down into 
the country. The result is—noquorum. Do you need to ask why Ameri- 
cans are building railways in England, or why the chancellor of the ex- 
hequer has to go to New York to borrow money to keep the government 
from becoming bankrupt? 

‘«If you will watch those bricklayers,’’ continued Mr. Yerkes, pointing 
o a group of British workmen across the courtyard, ‘‘you will get a new 
light on the subject.’’ 

The men indicated by Mr. Yerkes were constructing an extension to the 
otel on the Strand. In this country the work could have been done in a 
few months; they had been at work several years. They were not at work, 
1\owever, when my attention was called tothem. A discussion was going on 
1s to which should put a stone in place,—a mason or a bricklayer. When 
eft to the foreman, as judge, the question was decided, in all seriousness, in 
favor of the mason, who fixed the stone, while the bricklayer sat by and 
smoked. The men were simply obeying the rules of their trades union. 

The placing of two thousand bricks is not an unusual day's work for 
un industrious American bricklayer, but these men were compelled, by their 
wn rules, to limit their exertions to five hundred a day. They exhibited no 
tendency to exceed the limit. They gave not more than four hours of honest 
labor for a day's wage. After going to work, they had breakfast from eight 
o'clock until half-past eight; two hours later beer was passed around; they 

id an hour at noon for dinner; at three o’ clock there was more beer; and, 
t half-past four, the day’s work was over. 


‘The British Nation Is a Prey to the Malady gf Self-Satisfaction 


Yet England won her proud place among the nations of the world, and 
her mastery of the commerce of the seas, by intelligence and energy! 

The American observer who looks about him for the cause of such an 
upparent change cannot fail to be impressed with the signs, everywhere at 
hand, of the growing idleness among all classes and the increasing stupid- 
ty of the working people. In the words of an English critic, ‘‘the effi- 
ciency of the nation has been vitiated by the sense of ease and inertia that 
has followed an unexampled prosperity.’’ Overfed with prosperity and 
power, the nation has fallen a prey to the malady of self-satisfaction, and 
drowsiness has come over the people. 

Holidays, too, are numerous, and sports take up so much of an Eng- 
lishman’s attention that he looks upon work as a necessary evil. As Har- 
old Cox, the secretary of the Cobden Club, puts it,—‘‘There are only twenty- 
four hours ih the day, and on this side of the Atlantic we have learned that, 
in the long run, it-pays best to keep the larger number of these hours for 
sleep and recreation.”’ 

Englishmen retort that we have set too fast a pace for ourselves, that 
we are working at a white heat and burning up our brains and our bodies. 
They tell us that, if we keep on as we are going, we shall shorten our lives 
und eventually reduce the vigor of the race. 

Among the many British workmen attracted to the United States by the 
growth of the tin-plate industry was a vety capable man from Bristol, who, 
because of his knowledge of the technical secrets of making tin plate, 
obtained a position with a salary of forty-five dollars a week. I was sur- 
prised to meet him last summer, in England, and to hear that he had given 
up his place here. 

‘I’m tired of your country,’’ he explained to me. ‘It’s work, 
work, like a slave. I’m getting thirty-five ‘bob’ a week here, not a fifth of 
what I got in the States, but I have my holidays and sport.’’ 

One day, recently, as I was watching two brawny American laborers 
who were swinging hammers on the work of the New York rapid transit 
tunnel, a British workman, out of employment and scouring the streets 
for a few pennies with which to pay for food and shelter, approached me. 

‘‘Why don’t you get work?’’ I asked him. ‘You can earn as much 
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in a day in the United States as you would in a week in England.”’ 

«‘Right you are, guv’nor,’’ he answered. ‘‘But you'ave to work your 
bloody ’ ead off in this country.”’ 

One of the directors of the Gateshead Iron Company, in explaining the 
marked decrease in the company’s earnings for the year, told me, in Lon- 
don, that some of their largest orders had been countermanded, as they were 
unable to execute them, for lack of workmen. After the relief of Mafe- 
king and of Ladysmith, the men had spent days in drunken revel, and they had 
insisted upon taking so many holidays throughout the year that a quarter 
of the time was lost, when the wheels ought never to have stopped. 

Much of the inefficiency of British workmen is caused by drinking. 
As I watched the sickening spectacle in Trafalgar Square, recently, of a 
drink-debauched mass of brawling working people, who made the return of 
British regiments from the South African battlefields license for drunken 
revelry, I felt ashamed that I was an Anglo-Saxon. 

Linked with the dislike for work and the abnormal appetite for alcohol 
is the all-devouring passion for gambling. Every class of English society 
gambles, from the highest to the lowest, and wagers are made on every- 
thing, from the length of the sovereign’s life to the turn of a card at 
baccarat. 

With his wages low, his chance of social advancement slight, the British 
workingman seeks to better himself by ‘‘ backing the horses.’’ When he 
does win any money, in gambling, toil becomes more repugnant, and his 
moral fiber is weakened. The thrifty American workingman puts his 
spare money in a savings bank, but in England the surplus, more often, 
goes into a public company, or some other more pronounced form of 
gambling. 

The Briton’s insularism, in the face of his cosmopolitanism, is 
astounding to an American. It is called conservatism ; it really is inertia. 
It is markedly noticeable in his refusal to adopt modern conveniences and 
labor-saving devices. 
light and the telephone to London, one day visited a well-known banking 
house in Old Broad Street, and suggested to the president that a telephone 
would be a great convenience in his office. 


England Is Stupidly Antagonistic to Labor-Saving Machinery 


«© A telephone, sir !’’ exclaimed the president, in amazement. ‘This 
banking house has been here for four hundred years, sir. It has never 
had occasion to use a telephone in all that time, and I do not see why we 
should have one now.’’ 

When it was learned in London that Mr. Yerkes proposed to build a 
network of electric railways under the streets, and give the English 
metropolis a modern substitute for the antediluvian bus, a wail of protest 
went up. Some of the English newspapers said that hurry is not every- 
thing in life, and that, if the ‘‘tube’’ builders were allowed a free hand, 
London would soon be converted into a ‘‘shrieking pandemonium.”’ 
They ‘‘ thanked God that Englishmen were not afflicted with the American 
demon, restlessness.’’ 

Such incidents are only amusing, but more serious is the opposition 
to labor-saving machinery. English manufacturers, who are becoming 
awake to the greatly cheapened cost of production in America, through 
the use of labor-saving devices, are now striving to introduce some of the 
products of our inventive skill into their own shops. But their belated 
efforts to tight American competition with American weapons meet the 
stone-wall opposition of their workmen. 

One of the directing engii 2ers of the British Westinghouse Company, 
which is building great shops in Manchester, on American lines, told me 
in New York, recently, that they would be compelled to bring all their gear- 
cutting across the Atlantic. When they proposed to set up American 
gear-cutters in the new Manchester shops, the governing trades union ruled 
that a workman must be employed for every machine. Here one man 
runs five machines. The work would cost five times as much in England 
as in this country, and, naturally, it will be brought to American shops. 
In England, a Manchester mill-owner told me of his unsuccessful effort 
to prevent the products of New England mills underselling his in his own 
city. He imported American lathes, but the trades union compelled him 
té6 so reduce their speed that they were no more efficient than his old 
lathes. 

This spirit of stupid antagonism of labor to capital is one of the chief 
causes of England’s industrial decline. The blinded British workman 
looks upon his employer as a man who has an unlimited amount of money 
for wages, but a limited amount of work to be done. His energy is 
directed, therefore, to doing as little work as he can, in order to insure 
permanency of employment. Labor-saving devices, therefore, are an 
evil. The British trades union, founded on this false logic, becomes an 
organization for the restraint of labor and the crippling of capital. A 
premium is put on laziness, and no reward comes to the skillful and 
industrious worker. The natural law of the ‘survival of the fittest’’ is 
overridden and all are reduced to the same level of inefficiency. 


The Repose of Old England Has Been Disturbed by the Energy of the West 


Many Englishmen of high intelligence, from their insular point of 
view, forget that the whole history of industrial progress has been a 
development of labor-saving machinery. Take the American cotton 
industry, for example. Formerly a weaver tended one loom, running at a 
moderate speed ; now twenty-four looms, running at high speed, are often 
under the care of one man. The intelligent Englishman still asks, 
«*What becomes of the dislodged men ?’’ 

I distinctly remember the amazement of a gray-haired guard, on a 
London and Northwestern Railway express, when [| told him that our most 
capable railway presidents in America have worked their way up the ladder 
from the lowest rungs. I told of the rise of men like Marvin Hughitt, the 


head of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, who entered the service of 
the company as a telegraph operator; of Herbert H. Vreeland, a few years 
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ago an obscure trackwalker, now the controlling genius of the greatest 
street railway system in the world. 

‘‘It must be a wonderful country,’’ the aged guard said, with a sigh. 
«(If I were a boy again, 1 would go out there and become a chairman 
instead of a guard.”’ 

The million men operating our railways are railway ‘‘men;’’ their 
brothers in the British Isles are railway ‘‘servants.’’ Over there the 
average wetkiy earnings of the men are less than six dollars. Of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand employees, fewer than ten thousand receive ten 
dollars a week. As the ‘‘servants’’ of great corporations, English rail- 
way employees fail to take that strong personal interest in the welfare of 
their companies which is so characteristic of American railway men. A 
guard is a guard in Englaz.u, with no other goal than his wage day; a 
trainman in this country pictures himself becoming, successively, a con- 
ductor, trainmaster, superintendent, manager, and president. 

When Frederic Harrison returned to England from his recent tour 
of America, he said that this is ‘‘the only land on earth where caste 
never had a footing.”’ This is a ‘‘land of the free, where every place, 
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even the highest, is open to the humblest born, where the only law of 


caste is the natural law of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ An American 
youth has the world before him, and he has a freer hand to grasp the 
world’s great prizes than the youth of any other land."’ 

‘‘VJith the largest amount of the best material, the greatest army of 
workers to manipulate it, the most distinctively mechanical genius that 
has ever characterized a nation, and the most colossal development of the 
combined driving power of capital and ability that has ever been de- 
veloped,’’ says an English observer, ‘‘America seems destined to the 
inevitable attainment of a supremacy in production as great as Niagara.’’ 

America might well be called ‘‘The Land of the Workers.’’ Work is 
a national creed, idleness almost a crime. We go with irresistible vigor 
into everything we undertake. We have revealed undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities of the science of achievement. The very air breathes the spirit 
of industry. Between the complacent inertia of old England and the 
indefatigable energy of the new democracy of the West there is all the 
gulf that divides national failure from national success. The difference 
between the two, in spirit and temperament, is as wide as the Atlantic. 


MYRTA 


Interviews with Miss Emily Mason, Mrs. Sallie Ewing Pope, Mrs. A. Wilkes Smith, Elvira Sydnor Miller, Mrs. Claire Guillaume, and “ Dorothy Dix” 
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White the old 
South’s cus- 
toms, famous in 
song and story, are 
passing into the 
shadow-land of 
tradition, some 
clever historian 
would do well to catch 
their fleeting grace and 
perpetuate them in a 
printed book. Such a 
volume would bea fas- 
cinating companion- 
piece to various de- 
lightful compendiums 
of New England cus- 
toms, which enrich all} 
well-regulated: libra- 
ries. One of its most enthralling chapters would deal with the transition 
of the hospitality of the old South into that of the new. It were wise tu 
secure, for this, first-hand evidence, while it may be had, and to have 
southern chatelaines meet, as it were, over the tea-cups, and tell the story 
themselves. Without larger ambition than merely leading the way in such a 
happy direction, Succgss, garlanding its portals, lighting its banquet-lamps, 
filling its loving-cup to the brim, welcomes into its best pages a gracious 
group of dames from Dixie, praying them to talk at their ease, free from any 
overruling chairmanship, about the mutations of that hospitality which 
has constituted their section’s chief charm, which is richer than the 
fragrance of its jessamines, sweeter than its roses, lovelier than its lilies. 
Our guests are representative of the old order and the new, of exclusive 
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" social circles, of the club, and of the press, to which all clubs and social 


circles are open. Precedence of speech is yielded at once to Miss Emily 

Mason, gentle, white-haired, and dignified, a daughter of the famous Virginia 

house of Mason, a belle and beauty in her youth, a social queen to-day. 
* * * * * * * * 


‘*From 1820, when I was about five years old, I date my experi- 
ences of Virginia hospitality. My father had emigrated to Kentucky, a few 
years before, but returned yearly to his old home, as long as his mother 
lived. This involved a three weeks’ journey in the mode then universal, 
for it was before the use, in the South, of steam engines and railways. Our 
caravan consisted of a great family coach, with four horses; the gentlemen 
of the family on horseback, —for no southern man would be so effeminate 
as to ride in a carriage,—and a man servant and a maid, each mounted. 
Our provisions in the carriage boxes were replenished daily by the hospi- 
table inhabitants of the country, with whom we never failed to find cemforta- 
ble nights’ lodgings, though we were a party of eight, with as many horses. 


Sacred as the Aposties’-Creed Was the Duty of Entertaining Strangers 


‘* My father would go in advance, as evening approached, to look for 
the most available house. There we would be received with a cordial and 
cheery welcome; the best was set before us; and the yawning feather beds 
soon closed about our wearied heads. I remember hearing one of our kind 
entertainers say of a family living near, ‘Oh, they are very fine; the daugh- 
ters wear calico every day.’ That was in the day when all wore homespun, 
and we wove our own blankets and our linen sheets. 

‘‘In the morning, we would leave our lodgings, with every expression 
of mutual good will,—no word being hinted of payment, which would have 
been an insult. When we came next year, we brought presents of. those 
things which the mountains did not afford. 

‘In all the distance from Leesburg, Virginia, to Lexington, Kentucky, 
there dic not exist an inn or a tavern,—only in cities could such a demoraliz- 
ing institution be found. The same conditions and social habits continued 
until I was agrown woman. My father—a lawyer of the days when Kentucky 
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“There we would be received with a cordial and cheery welcome; the best was set before us” ’ 
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boasted of Henry 
Clay, John J. Crit- 
tenden,and others 
equally famous, 
—used to ‘ride 
the circuit,’ as it 
was termed, go- 
ing from court to 
court with his horse 
and saddlebags,—cer- 
tain of welcome at any 
and every house he 
chanced to fall upon. 
. A letter of introduc- 
\ tion, which I gavetoa 
young officer, secured 
him a three months’ 
sojourn ona Louisiana 
plantation, owned by 
Virginians. It was no uncommon thing for us to take a party of a dozen 
people to aneighboring plantation without any notice, sure of being gladly 
received. ‘Befo’ de war’ and before the trolley cars were established be- 
tween Alexandria and Mt. Vernon, the road was rough and hilly for car- 
riages. Halfway between these points was my cousin's place, ‘O' Riley.’ 
When visitors to Mt. Vernon passed, old gray-haired Archie stood at the 
gate on the roadside, bowing and inviting the strangers to ‘light and rest 
yo’selves." His mistress used to say: ‘This is Mt. Vernon day, Archie; 
put on twenty more plates for dinner, and have plenty of ice cream to serve 
in soup plates for the travelers.’ ° 


| 
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A Fragment Out of the Past of Old Kentucky 


‘One of this same house, after ‘the war,’ was called upon (acciden- 
tally,) to entertain a distinguished English traveler, who recounts that, losing 
his way in a remote part of Virginia, he fell upon a most remarkable family, 
the father a ripe scholar, and the sons and daughters beautiful and fair. 
When invited to pass the night, he sat down to supper and found only a 
great ‘pone’ of corn bread and a dish of roasted apples. No apology was 
made for this rude fare, nor was it needed, ‘so seasoned was it with wit and 
eloquence.’ Can we improve on such hospitality ?’* 

* * * * 7 * * ~ 


The state of the Wards, the Shallcrosses, the Keys, the Newcomes, the 
Tompkinses, the Joyes, the Thurstons, the Popes, the Churchills, the 
Wooleys, the Swathmeys, the Fords, and of George D. Prentice, has a 
right to follow the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’—South Carolina not being present. 
‘«Ole Kentucky,’ in the person of Mrs. Sallie Ewing Pope, state regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and daughter of the late Dr. 
Urban Ewing, a prince of hosts, says, of much later times:— 

‘The marked changes in southern entertaining are referable to a 
number of causes. Ante-bel/um society was very exclusive. Crush recep- 
tions were unknown. Tables groaned beneath whole turkeys, hams, spiced 
rounds of beef, boiled tongues, chicken salad, pickles, jellies, sandwiches, 
ice cream, sherbets, pyramids of cakes, blancmange, custards, fruits, 
coffee, cheese, nuts, candy,—everything you can think of, for dessert. No 
feast was complete without liquid refreshment. Floral decorations were 
meager. Breakfasts were generally stag affairs, while luncheons, card par- 
ties and teas, so popular now, were barely known. Trained negro servants 
prepared everything. The caterer of to-day was unheard of. Every family 
has some closely guarded recipe, which has been sacredly handed down, 
The late General Preston, noted for his banquets, was once minister to 
Spain, and he imported from that country some fine old sherry. There are 
three families in Kentucky that own some of that wine now,—wine over a 
hundred years old. For the specially honored guest they bring from its 
cobwebbed corner in the cellar a bottle of this priceless nectar. So, with 
compelling occasion, such as the late reunion of the Confederate veterans at 
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sville, the hospitality of former days finds 
idescence.’’ om 
* * * * * 
4. Wilkes Smith, a famous entertainer, 
ittention to other transforming forces :— 

We are becoming northernized in many ways. 
not say, too, but that some of these ways 
yprovements. With the influx of northern 

ents, new ideas have been introduced and 
itward signs of the inward and spiritual grace 
spitality have undergone radical change. 
the widening social circle of to-day, enter- 

vent in ante-bellum style would mean bank- 
Some of the old-school women, with 
, still feast their friends with the lavish out- 

)f former years, but these are exceptions. Most 

tions are given at hotels or club-houses; if at 

e, the repast is arranged by a caterer. 


To-day, the Social Circle Is Much Wider 


lhe Dutch supper is a favorite, with its cheese, 

i, sausages, and pickles, requiring no skill in 

s, and leaving the hostess leisure for enjoy- 

The most expensive entertainments are 

utantes; and it is the florist, not the caterer, 
runs the cost up into the thousands.”’ 
*% * * * * 


re the press has something to say. Elvira 
\or Miller, one of Dixie's brightest journalists, 
res energetically :— 
lub-life is having a bad effect When we 
a feast, instead of sitting down at the boun- 
tables of yore, burdened with every variety of 
fowl, and other delicacies, all prepared at 
, we have waiters, hired for the occasion, to 
each guest a plate with a small croquette on 
‘ive, a Tom Thumb case of French peas, a 
‘ salad, a slice of tongué, possibly several 
rs, or, maybe, a bird. Afterwards come 
eopathic doses of cream and cake done up in 
shape. Even with such stinted fare, an 
ertainment of any pretension costs the hostess 
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east $1,000. And the worst of it is, people 
n't entertain at home, but at hotels or club- 
uses, thus losing the hearty spirit of home. 
* * * * * 
Miss Claire Guillaume, the recording secretary of 
Women’s Club, of Richmond, Virginia, when 
ed to give her opinion, said, thoughtfully :— 
| do not think club-life has affected southern 
itality adversely, considering the new domes- 
onditions obtaining in the South. Club-life, 
ve have it in Richmond, makes it possible 
render courtesies which, in many instances, 
| not be shown otherwise. I do not think 
es entertain at home less, on account of the 
», but they can show attentions at the club 
ch they might not care to show at home.’’ 


Ihe Club Has Become a Great Convenience 


T 


| issued no less than four hundred and fifty-three 
sitors’ cards last year. A visitor's card includes 
s of hospitality that you could not always ex- 

| in your own home, particularly when you do 

t feel like giving a luncheon or entertainment 
rty. Tea is served every afternoon from five to 
en, and the club has become quite a rendez- 

5, a very great convenience, and in some ways 
aid to private social life. The ladies here 

n social functions, organize charities, and dis- 

s various matters of mutual interest. In our 
rge handsome club-house, we have musicales, 
sical teas, lectures, parlor talks, French and 

st classes, and parliamentary law drills, besides 

r fortnightly literary meeting. The reception 

f distinguished visitors to the city is a part of 
r mission. General Wheeler, Mary Johnston, 
,uthor of ‘To Have and to Hold,” Madame Mod- 
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jeska, Joseph Jefferson, F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
“Dr. ‘and ‘Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, are 


among those to whom we have recently extended 
the courtesies of Richmond."’ 


s * *e * * 


Fortunately, this is a tea-party, not a committee 
meeting, and nobody cries ‘‘Question!’’ when 
somebody says: ‘‘Give us a story, Louisiana,’’ 
and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer—‘‘ Dorothy Dix’’ 
of the ‘‘ Picayune,’’— begins thus:— 


A Pen Picture ¢@f a Brilliant Past 


‘«Southern hospitality still lives and flourishes; 
but, as was natural, its finest flower bloomed in the 
palmy days before the war. The easiness of life 
then for the well-to-do, the great:mansion houses 
with their endless retinues of trained servants, 
who could not give notice and leave if household 
arrangements failed to suit them, gave the ideal 
conditions which made entertaining an unmixed 
delight. There was no need to count the cost, 
where everything was supplied in wasteful abun- 
dance. For one, thing, there was no occasion to 
worry over details that were in the hands of ser- 
vants, themselves past-masters and mistresses of 
the art of entertaining. The lady of the house 
had nothing to do but give'a few orders, and re- 
linquish herself to the pleasure of the hour, her- 
self the most honored guest of all. In the coun- 
try, life offered few excitements,and one depended 
to a large extent on one’s visitors for amusement. 
So, when a planter erected a home, he built it 
with twenty or thirty guest chambers, and dis- 
pensed a hospitality as lavish as it was pictur- 
esque. The door stood always open to friends, 
and the stranger knocking at it was taken in, fed, 
and weicomea with as simple faith as dwells in an 
Arab tent. Indeed, had the stranger but a happy 
knack of telling a story or singing a song, he 
carried his welcome ready-made with him, and 
there is more than one authentic tale of an un- 
known guest, stopping to ask shelter for a night, 
who so enchanted his host with his gift of conver- 
sation that he was pressed to ‘remain, and did 
prolong his visit until death cut it short after a 
lapse of twenty years. Consanguinity is a name 
to conjure with, in the South, where kinship is 
counted to the forty-seventh degree, and the man- 
sion house was never so gay, or the host and hos- 
tess so happy as when Cousin Clarissa, and Cousin 
Letitia, and Cousin Nancy, and all the rest of the 
clan gathered in, thirty and forty strong, for a 
visit that stretched over weeks and months. 


«The More, the Merrier,” Was the Motto of the Hour 


‘« They came driving through the country in lum- 
bering family coaches, with their trunks strapped on 
behind, a saucy black maid sitting up beside the old 
coachman, and a grinning yellow boy bringing 
up the rear with ‘miladi’s’ high-stepping riding 
mare. ‘Miladi’ was of course attended by her 
favorite cavalier, who was accompanied by his 
valet, leading an extra horse or two. But what 
did it matter? If there was a warm welcome in 
the mansion for the mistress and master, the 
quarter opened rapturous arms to receive the ser- 
vants, and ‘the more, the merrier,’ was the gay 
motto of the hour. The quiet of the place be- 
came suddenly transformed into bustling activity. 

‘«Then, what feasting there was, when every house 
had a dusky divinity of the pots and pans, who laid 
a heavy hand on the seasoning, and was a cordon 
bleu /—what flirtations under the pink hedges 
of crape-myrtle!—what fox-hunting through the 
crisp dawn of the early morning!—what tourna- 
ments, when the young bloods masqueraded as 
Ivanhoe, and Bois de Guilbert, and all the rest of 
Scott's heroes, and dared death on their fleet- 
footed thoroughbreds for the sake of crowning 


THE BEAUREGARD HOUSE, BELOW NEW ORLEANS 
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some maiden queen of love and beauty! Then, at 
night, the dining room floor would be cleared. 
Old black Ben and Sandy Ike would bring in the 
fiddle and the banjo, and, after a preliminary 
flourish or two, would begin calling off the figures 
of the dance to the sing-song chant: ‘an’ now sa- 
lute yo’ partners, an’ now sa-lute yo’ lef’, give yo’ 
lady yo’ right han’ an’ promenade all round.’ 
Outside, windows were blocked up with a solid 
mass of grinning black faces, while there floated in, 
in subdued ejaculations, —made with the respect- 
ful familiarity that the negro alone can encom- 
pass,— ‘Dar now, I tell you, dey ain't no young 
gem’man dat kin cut de pigeon wing wid my 
young marster;’ followed by a woman's voice 
thankfully proclaiming, ‘Bless Gord, dey ain't 
none de yuther young ladies got a foot dat kin 
match wid my honey chile’s. I kin hold it in de 
pa’m of my hand, an’ have room to spar.’ Nor 
was hospitality regarded solely in the light of a 
pleasure. The old-time southerner took very lit- 
erally the command about entertaining that is 
given in the Good Book, and many-a person mov- 
ing into anew community, and many a traveler, 
taken sick ata wayside inn, will tell you, gratefully, 
how they were sent for, and taken to some man- 
sion house, and comforted and nursed, and had 
the way made pleasant for them by people on 
whom they had no claim, save that they were 
strangers in a strange land. 


Modern Conditions, Alone, Have Changed 


‘‘But people have less time to visit, now, and 
less money with which to entertain; and still, 
whatever else he denies himself, the southerner 
cannot omit the pleasure of gathering his friends 
about his board. This hospitality, no less warm, 
if a little less lavish, greets you on every side. 
In Louisiana, in the cane-grinding season, all the 
big sugar planters keep open house at their plan- 
tations, and life once more goes back pretty much 
to the old conditions before the war. In the old 
French Quarter of New Orleans, there still live, 





DOLLY MADISON’S PLACE OF REFUGE, 1814 


on constantly narrowing incomes, women who 
were the grandes dames of the old régime, and 
whose hospitality was famous through two coun- 
tries for its lavish splendor. Here they sit among 
the wrecks of former grandeur, in rooms that are 
artfully darkened, that you may not see how faded 
the carpet is, or how tattered is the old brocade on 
the mahogany chairs. Madame may not be able 
to offer you now, when you go to see her, any- 
thing but a little eau sucrée in a priceless old Bo- 
hemian goblet, but she does it with a superb 
ignoring of all that was, and is, of all the unpleas- 
antness of life and conditions, and with the air of 
the grande dame still. You are her guest, and 
she is offering you the best her house contains, 
and you feel, as perhaps never before, that hospi- 
tality does not consist alone in the giving of meat 
and wine. It is a grace to the soul.’’ 

Passing away, indeed, are the grand old man- 
sions of the southland, in which its ancient hospi- 
tality was centered, even while we rejoice in the 
indestructible spirit which clings like the scent of 
the rose to the shattered vase. Magnificent old 
examples survive, though no more are building. 
Monticello is destined to uphold the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson, for many years to come, fresh- 
ened and preserved as it is in the keeping of 
Jefferson M. Levy,a member of congress from New 
York. The fine old building -in the District of 
Columbia, to which Dolly Madison fled for safety, 
during the attack on the City of Washington by 
the British forces in 1814, is still in an excellent 
state of preservation. Of the mid-century houses, 
two in Louisiana are conspicuous to-day,—that 
once occupied by General Andrew Jackson and 
the former home of General P. G. T. Beauregard. 
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N 1781, when Andrew Jackson was only fourteen years old, he was cap- 
tured by British soldiers, against whom he and his brother were 
fighting. For four years he was held a prisoner. Soon after his imprison- 
ment, one of the British naval officers, in charge of the arsenal where he 
was confined, ordered young Jackson to black his boots. This the future 
president of the Jnited States refused to do. 
«‘T will not polish any man’s boots! 
work!’’ he firmly replied. 

The British officer drew his sword in a threatening manner, but still 
young Jackson was defiant. No threats could make him change his mind. 
He told the officer that he would not black the boots of the king of England. 

Four years after his arrest, Jackson escaped. While scaling the prison 
wall, one of the officers threw his sword, cutting an ugly gash in the boy's head. 


I was not born to do such 
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I* his boyhood, Henry Clay made up his mind that he would become an 

orator. In this he was discouraged by his parents and those who 
worked with him on the old plantation, but his ideal was so strongly 
impressed upon him that nothing could shake it. 

Some one gave him a reader, and his first effort was to memorize a 
number of selections. He asked his friends to hear him recite them, 
but they laughed at the idea of a barefooted boy being an orator. 

Young Clay, undaunted, went into the barn almost every day, and, 
with the horses and cows for an audience, recited and practiced oratory. 
These were his first audiences; and, as a great statesman, he remarked, 
in later years, that they were his most patient, earnest listeners. The ex- 
perience, which now seems ridiculous, was, in fact, a very helpful one for 
the brilliant young Kentuckian who later became an eminent orator. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S HELPER CLUNG PERSISTENTLY TO A GOOD IDEA 


ee Come on, now; don’t lag! ’'Tain’t no use ter sit moonin’ over them 
papers when the forge has got ter be blowed.”’ 

The speaker was a sturdy, strong-armed blacksmith, with rather a 
stolid face. He held in his tongs a partly shaped horseshoe, which he was 
about to place in the forge, and his remarks were addressed to a lad of 
about seventeen, who sat upon a bench at the far end of the smithy. He 
was large and well developed for his age, and every line of face and figure 
denoted a strong character. He was reading from a back number of a 
technical journal, and so absorbed had he become that he did not hear the 
words spoken to him. 

With an annoyed expression, the man spoke more sharply, and took 
a few steps toward the lad, who, becoming aware of what was needed, 
arose from his bench, laid the paper carefully upon a little shelf above his 
head, and, with a half-breathed sigh of regret, went over to the forge and 
took hold of the handle of the bellows. It was clearly to be seen that 
he performed the work mechanically, and that his thoughts still dwelt upon 
the article he had been reading in the paper. Presently he forgot to 
pump, and was again reprimanded. 

‘«Wake up, Ned! What sort of a lag are you, anyhow? 'T ain’t a mite 
o’ use fer me ter ever try ter larn yer nothin’ about shoin’ a horse, ‘cause 
yer don’t take no heed o’ what's done right under yer nose,’’ said the 
man, sharply. 

The lad came back to his surroundings with a start, and, turning a 
pair of fine gray eyes upon the man, said:— 

‘«Father, didn’t Squire Bascome say that his new horse had never 
been properly fitted with shovs, and ask you if you couldn't think up some 
way of improving on the old plan ?’’ 


The * Good-Enough” Old Methc:. Stood in His Path 


‘Yes, he ast me, but there ain’t no better way ’n the way I’ve allers 
done it. Every smith does it that way. ’Tain’t the shoes; it’s the feet. If 
a horse is tender, he’s tender, and that’s all there is about it May make 
some difference who makes the shoes an’ puts’em on, but that’s about 
all as can be done, I reckon. I’m counted as good a smith as any in the 
country, and I don’t mean ter take a back seat for nobocy.”’ 

The lad stood, silent, a moment, and then asked, rather timidly:— 

‘«Father, will you let me shoe the squire’s horse, and do it in my 
own way ?”’ 

‘«Now, what sort of a fool do you take me for? Do : ou think I’m 
goin’ ter let yer try some of yer crack-brained experiments on the finest 
horse in the place? Not much! A fine mess I'd get into 
with the squire. I don’t want no more o’ your help than blowin’ 
can give till yer git more sense, an’ kin pay attention ter yer 
work. Take me 

Just then, a clang and clamor outside caused the man 
to drop his tongs, spring toward the door, and, without another 
word, tear down the village street as though posséssed; for 
the sound had been heavy strokes upon a huge iron triangle, 


+ 








the village fire alarm,and John Slocum was a fireman as well as blacksmith, 

It was fully three hours ere he appeared at the forge, and, meanwhile, 
Ned had seen and embraced his opportunity. 

Scarcely had the clanging engine disappeared. down the dusty road, 
followed by nearly every man, boy, and dog in the place, and each adding 
his item to the hubbub, when Squire Bascome rode up to the smithy, and, 
dismounting, led a fine bay horse through the doorway. 

‘* How are you, Ned,’’ he said to the lad, adding: ‘‘ Where ’s your 
father? I’m in desperate need of him, at once.’’ 

‘Father had to go with the engine, Squire Bascome, but I guess he’l} 
be back soon.”’ 


Ned Saw a Chance for a Demonstration, an? Tried His New Device 


««*€ he’s back in two hours he'll do well. That barn of hay on the 
hill up yonder is burning like mad, and they ’Il have a lively time to keep 
other things from burning, too, or I'm much mistaken. But I've got to 
go over to Greenfield’s, and this horse must be shod before he can take me. 
There isn’t another horse in the barn, to-day, and I can’t ride this one 
such a distance with these confounded shoes. Why on earth doesn’t 
someone find a way to shoe a horse in such a way that the shoes will be a 
comfort instead of a burden to the beast ?’’—and the squire looked annoyed. 

Ned had been softly stroking the handsome animal's neck, and, as 
the squire ceased speaking, the boy looked at him with a new expression 
upon his bright face, and a look of resolution came into his fine eyes as 
he asked, eagerly :— 

‘«Squire Bascome, will you let me shoe Victor? I know I can do it; 
and, if you will let me try a plan I have in my mind, I am sure it will turn 
out a good one. Please, sir, do! I've thought of it such a lot, and I 
know I can do it.”’ 

Squire Bascome looked at the eager face before him, and some impulse 
which he was never able to explain made him say :— 

‘Yes. Goon. I'll trust you,’’—and he turned upon his heel and left 
the shop. 


* * * * * * * * 


Five years later, Ned Slocum fitted perfectly the hole in which he was 
placed, for the square edges of the peg had been smoothly rounded. The 
idea to which he had clung so persistently, while a ’ prentice lad, bore mag- 
nificent fruit. It was nothing but a little padding of India rubber, placed 
dexterously between the iron horseshoe and the tender foot of the horse 
before the former was nailed on. Even by using a piece of sole 
leather, he found, there was a saving to a hardy foot, as well, 
for the leather softened the blow on the pavement, and saved 
the frog from the small stones, Thus did he explode the old 
nursery riddle :— 


+ 


““What shoemaker makes shoes without leather, of all the four elements 
put together,— pa 
Earth and water, fire and air,—and every customer takes two pair? 
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The Olden Type Ba 
of Woman, and the New 


“xEBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


not an easy thing to write something about woman that 
| interest women, for. woman, as a topic, during the last 
years, has been so dissected, glorified, and dragged through 
id that there is not a single new word left to say about her. 
vill try to sketch woman as she was in the beginning of 
ntury just past, and as she is now. The two pictures 
rhaps show us how she has lost, and gained, in that 
The advanced new girl will, of course, tell us that the 
in her is all gain. She is fond of holding up the old- 
ed domestic woman to public contempt as an ignorant, 
ring idiot, whose only errand in life was to capture a 
nd, to make puddings, and to nurse babies. However, 
not seem to me that she has spoken the final word on this subject. 
ook at my pictures a moment. They shall be photographs of real 
members of one family. The family was of that tough, North of Ire- 
stock which, in the middle of the seventeenth century, took possession 
die Virginia and Pennsylvania. The father was a Scotch-Irish emi- 
s sound in body asin morals; he loved his own kinsfolk passionately, 
strusted all other human beings; he had made for himself, and 
faithfully, a cruel, angry God, who meant to torture eternally all of 
eatures except a few choice favorites, the majority of whom were, of 
Scotch-Irish. He was a hard worker, faithful to his wife, children, 
ends, but made life a burden to them by his incessant disputes 
it of complaining. 


Home-Building Folk Were They, When the Land Was Young 


h was the ancestor of the millions of self-respecting Americans who 
e Middle States to prosperity. 
is Scotch-Irish progenitor affected our national character quite as 
s did the Puritan in New England or the Cavalier in the South. 
e never has had the credit of doing it, because he was not given to 
\alysis, and hence has never talked of himself in song or story. 
> first incomers of this race were, as a rule, thrifty farmers, who 
t money with them. Land was cheap; indeed, many of the younger 
vere surveyors who worked for the government in the wilderness, as 
shington, and, like him, were paid by enormous blocks of wilder- 
ind. Thus their children inherited estates often surpassing in extent 
yeauty of scenery the great seigneuries of France. 
lost of these early landholders built homes very different from the 
wooden dwellings of the first settlers in New England and the Caro- 
Some of them are still standing, huge, square mansions of gray 
stone, whose wide halls and gigantic fireplaces speak of affluence and 
hospitality. 
‘lance at the house of Winifred Saxe, the woman of whom I mean 
you. It is still standing, among the hills of Western Pennsylvania. 
you may see the enormous cellars, lined with closed bins, in which 
ir, potatoes, and fruits for the whole establishment were:stored. For, 
yer, outside of the plantation, in those earliest days, there was only 
vilderness; no butchers, no grocers; no shops, no markets. The 
tion supported itself and yielded all the meats, grains and vegetables 
nthe house. All linen and woolen stuffs, from the sheets and blan- 
» the baby's socks, were grown,’ spun, woven, and sewed, under the 
John Saxe’s wife. 


Winifred Saxe Was Queen @ a Kingdom in the Wilderness 


fradition has much to say about Winifred Saxe. There are stories of 
ngular influence she had over her husband andsons. Every man who 
near her—even old Khasuké and the few remaining Indians of his 
who lingered in the hills,—served her gladly, and took orders or 
ngs from her in silence. She had not unusual beauty. There is a 
yuette of her in existence which shows a deticately cut face, full of ten- 
sand fun. But, certain women in all ages have had an unaccount- 
harm, a magnetism which did not come, from a beautiful person or 
Mrs, Saxe probably was one of these. In an old ietter her brother 
‘Winifred has the voice of a cooing dove, but on occasion she shows 
nper of a lioness.”” 
Her own family and the Saxes were the leaders, the dominant minor- 
large territory, with its population of white settlers and Indians. The 
s much as Victoria, was born to the belief that she belonged to a rul- 
ss. She was a little, gentle woman, but she always bore herself with 
tain quiet consciousness of power, a native dignity befitting a queen. 
she had, assuredly, a wider authority than falls to the 
the modern woman. To begin with, she had eleven 
ren of her own, and two or three orphans who never 
that they were not|/ her own. The house was large, 
the hearts of John and Winifred Saxe were big and 
An army of farm hands was fed in the kitchen. 
house servants wefe slaves, both black and white, 
Pennsylvania then had slaves. The white ones were 
grants who were brought to America free of cost and 
»y ship captains in Philadelphia for sums representing 
their passage money. They were bound out to their new 
vners until they had worked out this money. John Saxe 
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any country is 

| noble women, 
who love 
virtue and 
knowledge, 
and who spread 
sunshine ” 


crossed the mountains once every two years,and usually brought home some 
of these ‘‘redemptionists.’’ Mrs. Saxe always had two, three, or four 
‘*bond-girls,’’ the daughters of poor white settlers, She took them when 
children, and kept them until they were of age, instructing them in weav- 
ing, sewing, and cooking, teaching them to read, write,and cipher, and to 
fear God and keep His commandments. They served her, and she ruled 
them as a faithful mistress. It was a pure, patriarchal relation. 

What education had she? 

None, according to our ideas. Her only books were the Bible, and 
‘«Pilgrim’s Progress;'’ but she knew them by heart. Her language in her 
talk or letters was modeled on their wonderful English. All of her 
thoughts were based on their thoughts. She knew nothing of philosophy 
or law. She never had read a novel ora play or a scientific book; but 
she talked apart every day with Isaiah and with David ; she went through 
life and met death with John and Jesus Christ. Her company, surely, 
was not ignvble. 

As for her knowledge, —she knew men and women. It never occurred to 
her to paint a picture,or to make a political speech, or to dabble in science. 
Her errand into the world, she well knew, was to lift up human lives. 


What Have Her Descendants Gained and Lost? 


She brought all of her forces to bear on this single work,and summoned 
God to help her. When she died, it was like the drying up of a great 
rushing stream. The water is gone, but there is a wide space in the world 
forever the greener because the stream passed that way. 

There are many descendants of Mrs. Saxe living. Jane Lapp, who is 
one of them, boasts that ‘‘the. family is made up of brainy, up-to-date 
men and women."’ Jane herself is professor of social science in one of 
our colleges for women. She is a past mistress of that subject, sharp and 
decisive in her walk and nod and voice, and a favorite lecturer in women's 
clubs in New York. She is not married; so far as I knowshe never was in love. 

The Perotts, also, are granddaughters of Winifred Saxe. They are mar- 
ried to leading men of our largest inland city. Susan is president of a 
dozen literary and benevolent women's clubs. She is a keen-witted, eager 
woman, with a manner of great simplicity and charm. Her influence is wide 
and potent, and she has played a part in the Boer War, in Manila, and in 
the American elections. In fact, she has but one talent, that of meddling 
in the lives of her neighbors. She patronizes all religions as a concession 
to the weakness of human nature, but at heart believes in none. She had one 
child which, as it was a girl, she declared was a blunder, so she gave it 
to her mother, who is putting the poor, stupid little creature through kin- 
dergartens and finishing schools. 

Susan’s sister, Phoebe, is the wife of a high official in Washington. 
She, probably, is one of the best types of an American woman of society, 
quiet, low-voiced, with unerring tact and quick, keen sympathies. She 
was educated in Europe and has adoring friends in many countries. As it 
happens, she holds her court in New York, in Carlton Terrace, or by the 
Arno or the Grand Canal. She inherits, perhaps, more of Winifred Saxe’s 
magnetism and hot-blooded synipathies than any of her other descendants. 
But what does she know of farm hands, or cooks, or bond-girls, or of 
catechisms or creeds? Her kingdom is society, and she throws all of her 
strong mind and stronger affections into her control of it. Another of Wini- 
fred Saxe’s descendants is a young girl who is known in the literary world 
as a brilliant essayist. She is pretty and magnetic, and has 
her entourage of lovers. But she laughs at marriage. 

‘Marry! WhyshouldI?’ shecries. ‘I have com- 
forts and luxuries galore fora bachelor girl, But my lovers 
are poor scrambling artists or journalists. If I should marry 
one of them, I should soon be jailed in a stuffy Harlem flat 
with a half-dozen mewling children. No, no! I know too 
well the value of money and freedom !’’ 

How did Winifred Saxe differ from her granddaughters ? 

The latter have gained knowledge, freedom, and stand- 
ing places in the labor markets and courts of the world. 

What have they lost ? 
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“ Straight from 
our mighty bow 
this truth is 
driven ; 

They fail, and 
they alone, who ‘ 
have not striven” = 


HE problem before us is, what to do for the average American boy,— 
the boy who, in the near future, will begin life, whose ‘‘economic ac- 
tivity’’ will be business, and who would seek, through training, to become 
an able man of affairs. 1 want to help this boy, if I may, to become a bet- 
ter man; to enable him to render better service, and to inspire him to a 
higher view of the vocation to which he is called. 

The bed rock on which to build a business man is character. * 

What is character? It is the work of many unseen influences: heredity 
is its seed; environment its soil, and will-force its secret. Character 
grows. It does not spring, like Minerva, full-panoplied; no, not even in 
those who are born again; but, ‘‘day by day, here a little, there a little, 
grows and strengthens for good or evil.’’ Good intentions and good prin- 
ciples may both be unheeded, and go to atrophy and decay; or they may 
grow into that superb discretion which gives masterly control of all wrong 
impulses, that splendid moral potency which neither temptation can weaken 
nor disaster destroy. 


Habits and Tastes Are Ciuildren gf Choice, not Chance 


Disraeli remarks: ‘‘The youth who does not look up will look down, 
and the spirit which does not soar is destined, perhaps, to grovel.’’ The 


*. future holds blessings for the young man who goes into business with an 


ambition to deserve the respect and esteem of the wise and good, who ap- 
preciates the value of loyalty, purity, honesty, and truth, who carries an 
unstained shield. This man’s future is safe. But the boy who believes 
that success depends on sharpness and chicanery—that ability to get the 
best of a bargain, no matter by what deception or meanness, is business, — 
is sure, sooner or later, to discover that he is the victim of his own treachery. 
All experience goes to show that no enduring success in business can be 
achieved through dishonesty; and that, no matter what the talents and en- 
ergies, no matter how liberal, polished,and profound the education, —these 
are of little value unless accompanied by personal integrity. 

Says G. D. Boardman: ‘‘Sow an act,and you reap a habit; sow a habit, 
and you reap a character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny.’’ ‘I 
find the greatest thing in this world,’’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘is 
not so much where we stand, as in what direction we are moving.’’ The 
finding is correct. You must keep struggling upward, if you would avoid 
sliding down hill. 

It is for you to determine what your habits shall be; for you to say 
whether you shall rise when the time comes for leaving your bed; whether 
you shall be promptly in place at meals; whether you shall eat only whole- 
some food; whether you shall study, or hate, your books; whether you 
shall get an education, and be known as a cultured gentleman; whether 
you shall be polite and appreciative, or the opposite; whether you shall 
work with energy and enthusiasm, —‘“ with a will,’’—or be lazy; whether you 
shall read the best books, or those which corrupt good taste; whether you 
shall select good companions and elevating associations, or those which are 
degrading; whether you shall speak kindly, truly, distinctly, and correctly, or 
roughly, profanely, and with foul words; whether you shall spend your 
leisure in exercise, reading, wholesome amusement, and recreation, or in 
loafing around the street corners and saloons, in card playing and telling 
filthy stories; whether you shall pay cash, or run into debt; whether you 
your energies in late hours and dissipation; whether or not you shall meet 
shall keep good hours, and preserve your physical health and vigor, or waste 
temptation, and master it; whether you shall smoke a 
cigarette, or never touch tobacco; whether you shall shun 
intemperance, as you would a contagious disease, or take 
the first drink; whether you shall purify your thoughts, 
or have a mind full of evil imaginings, unclean sights, and 
lascivious pictures; whether you shall be brave enough to 
set a good example, and to refuse to follow a bad example; 
whether you shall support the right, and be an aggressive 
force for good, or ‘‘be a clam.’’ You may be what you will, 
—what is good, or what is bad. But be careful. Your 
reputation, your position socially, your standing and suc- 
cess as a business man, your health of mind and body, your 
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— The Kind of Training 


Needed for Success in Business 


C. C. GAINES, President of the Eastman Business College 


happiness, your character,—your destiny, —will all be determined, finally 
and forever, by the habits you are now forming of thought, of speech, 
and of action. 

How to work is the thing the bo; most needs to know who has his 
way to make in the business world. ‘‘Zabor omnia vincit,’’ and no busi- 
ness man may expect to conquer without it. In my twenty years’ experi- 
ence as the principal of a business school, I have found only those young men 
impossible—I may even say hopeless,—who could not be induced to work. 
The business men who succeed do so by unceasing application. Ask any 
man the secret, no matter in what activity, and he will answer, ‘‘It is toil, 
grit, endurance; not simply ambition, but sustained ambition; not only 
aspiration, but perspiration.’’ ‘‘ Whenever I hear a young man praised as 
giving unusual promise, as a man of genius,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘1 always ask 
just one question, ‘Does he work ?’ ”’ 

Of hardly less significance is concentration, or patient industry,—the 
power of drudging, hour after hour, and day after day, until the work in 

hand, whatever it may be, is done. Be it sweeping the store, [Andrew 
Carnegie and many other eminent business men attach great consequence 
to their ‘‘beginning at the bottom’’ thus.] or extending and adding col- 
umns of figures, or planning a season’s purchases, or writing advertise- 
ments, or selling goods, —hand work or head work,—the business man must 
be so trained that he is able and willing to do it, if need be. The success- 
ful man not only thinks; he acts; he does things. 


Experience Is Still the Best Lamp to Light One’s Path 


Ability, or the power of doing well the thing to be done, comes next. 
A successful manager must take pride in his work, and be clearly master 
of every detail, small and great. The most satisfactory means of acquiring 
this mastery is by actual experience. To this end the merchant should 
have early contact with the business he is to follow; the younger he begins 
to trade, the more likely he is to love it No man may expect to prosper 
who does not have a taste for his business, a genuine appetite for its most 
commonplace transactions.. If these seem to him arduous, unpleasant, or 
trifling, he would better devote his energies to some other vocation. One 
cannot succeed eminently in what one despises. The late A. T. Stewart 
never lost his eagerness for his business, and is said to have taken as much 
pains, and as evident pleasure, in waiting on a customer during the latter 
part of his life, as when he began business. It should be added that his 
customers were never better pleased than when he served them, whether 
they knew who he was or not. 

The merchant of fifty years ago believed that business could not be 
learned by educational processes. The school which proposed to teach 
business was looked upon with suspicion. It advertised to do the impossi- 
ble. The tricks of trade had to be taught in the shop or in the counting- 
room, under a system of apprenticeship. The merchant received the boy 
into his family, and made him the trusted companion of his life and labors. 
It was the same, in that day, in all trades. But conditions are changed. 
The volume of business now transacted, and the methods in vogue in 
offices, stores, and factories, make it impossible for the business man of to- 
day to afford time for the general training of his clerks and assistants. The 
shop is the place where training must be used, rather than sought. Thus, 
in many occupations, it has become necessary to substitute practical train- 
ing in the schools for the teaching formerly given through experience. 


Technical Training Is the True Foundation gf World-wide Trade 


Until very recently, our general scheme of education in America, ex- 
cept in proprietary business schools, made no provision for specialization 
in this direction. The same condition prevailed in England.’ On the Con- 
tinent, especially in Austria,Germany, and France, public attention, for many 
years, has been wisely drawn to the importance of commercial education, and 
courses of instruction, admirably systematized, have been arranged for their 
higher schools. Inthe present keen struggle for trade, place,and positions, 
the work done by these schools has so clearly demonstrated its advantages 
to the commerce of the country, and to the students themselves, that.edu- 
cators, both in England and America, have been induced to provide ade- 
quate systems of training for pupils of all ages,—for those who would begin 
as office boys and clerks at from fourteen to sixteen, and for college and 
university men from twenty to twenty-five who wish to be prepared for 
higher functions than merely clerical service or trading behind the counter 
generally entails. ’ 

Our realization of the need of industrial education has come none too 
soon. Even in the highest lines of business endeavor, our boasted suprem- 
acy is menaced. We have claimed to lead the world in 
electrical devices, but in: this line the Germans surpassed 
us in the number of premiums for excellence awarded at 
the Paris Exposition. They have distanced us by winning 
the two largest contracts of the year in Great Britain for 
furnishing electrical supplies. To regain and hold this 
trade we need more trained electricians. In the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, also, the North needs more high-grade 
textile schools. With them, she will have nothing to fear 
from the competition of the South, but both sections will 
find work for all their looms, in utilizing the millions of 
bales of cotton now exported as raw material. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BUSY WORLD TOLD IN 


pH calm that follows the 
ilamity shows us how 
ngly public opinion has 
lished the principle that 
is based on the laws 
,anity and Christianity. The demand made by the press 
tain sections of the United States, and by certain sensa- 
ministers and public citizens, for some cruel and unusual 
hment for the person who assassinated William McKin- 
ounter to the entire teachings of penology; and, if carried 
ffect, it would be a blot on our civilization. After centuries of human 
ng and torture in its most repugnant forms, society has established 
ctrine that is as adamantine as the eternal hills: Vengeance is not the 
fthe law. “The first essential of civilization is law,’’ said President 
evelt,in aspeech delivered two weeks before the assassination. Human 
ire has never been awed by unusual and fiendish penalties. The 
of the Peter and Paul Fortress have not diminished the number of 
plotters against the czar; repeated lynchings have not made the negroes cease 
fi ssaulting white women; the death penalty has not stopped train rob- 
n the West, nor will the unseemly torture of one anarchist shatter the 

ation stones of anarchy. 


WE mus? look at this matter with the cool judgment of 
wise nation. We must dig out the roots. The an- 
t must not be given room within our walls. He is 
enerate of the age; he does not belong to this time, 
ertainly, he does not belong to a country where all . 
e given a free and equal chance for the betterment 
nan existence. How far can he be kept out, and how 
cause be exterminated with him? These are im- 4 peguction in Lu- 
nt problems for the future. All the talk about our cifer’s embargo 
nment entering into diplomatic relations with foreign 
; for an international war upon anarchism must be dismissed for the 
ent. Nosuch thing can be done until the prevailing constitutional lim- 
yns upon the federal power within state borders are removed or greatly 
dified, or until congress contrives some effective legislation that will 
d all tests. As the constitution is now, the executive branch of the 
rnment is powerless. Even if a hundred anti-anarchist treaties were 
ed, there would still remain the question of putting them into opera- 
The constitutional sovereignity of the states would interfere. 





” a 


| N THE flood of demands for action against anarchy, words of wisdom have 
een uttered by William J. Bryan, Bishop Henry C. Potter. and Rev. 
is Washburn, who declare that the best exterminator 
narchy is education. Mr. Bryan said. ‘Stern meas- 
nust be invoked for the suppression and punishment 
ery manifestation of anarchistic spirit; but, beyond 
there must be education. All must be taught that 
ernment is an absolute necessity, and that our form of 
nment is the best ever devised." In other words, the 
effective way of doing it is to raise a generation Of ..wnite meat and 
people none of whom will believe in anarchy. We can a 'eg, please!” 
n by enforcing the spirit of existing laws, we can deport 
migrants who belong to anarchist bands, and we can prevent the delivery 
narchist speeches in our midst. These are measures that would prove 





+ om 


W itLiaM McKINLey met his fate with the fearlessness that is born of Chris- 
ian fortitude. Few presidents have been so close to the great heart of 
people. He was all that honor and character could exemplify. Sup- 
ers and opposers bared heads and mourned in common when the dread 

vs darkened the land; and, in the darkest hour of all, when his young 
tenant took the tear-stained laurels from his death-touched hand, the 
ion felt secure. From all corners of the country, columns of advice were 
rled at President Roosevelt, telling how he could best 
the government; but, when the new chieftain announced 
t he would continue, ‘‘ absolutely unbroken,"’ the policy 
the late president, the nation felt still more secure, 
financial centers that might have been doomed to awful 
\ic did not even waver. President Roosevelt is a man of 
spicuous ability and learning. All he asks is that the © 
yn give him a fair trial. With his fervent love of country, 
h his honest heart and clean hands, and with his deter- 
ation to do the right as God gives him the ability to .. stop your row, or 
e the right, much good will come from Theodore Roose- I'l take a hand!" 

s administration.- He has no personal or political ob- 
itions to discharge. He has succeed¢@ the most popular president of a score 
ears, at a time when conservatism, intelligence and honesty are all needed. 
has the greatest opportunity that has ever suddenly befallen an Ameri- 
itizen. He has the experience, the equipment, and the character to 
ke an efficient executive. May he have the same true belief in his coun- 
nen that Mr. McKinley had when, but a few years ago, he uttered these 
is: «With patriotism in our hearts, and with the flag of 
country in our hands, there is no danger of anarchy, and 

is no danger to the American Union.”’ 
+ a 

EN without the emphasis of death, Mr. McKinley's last 
speech at the Buffalo Exposition is a prophetic utterance 
which a grateful country will accept as a guide to its prosper- 
He pictured the present need of our pushing out among 
the other nations of the world, with the same vigor that has 
urked every American success. He foretokened a policy 
t will create a brotherhood, insuring peace and prosperity 
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| the nations of the world, thereby raising our standard. 


















** Back to the mines; 
The str'xe is o’er”’ 


APAN’S prime minister, thy 
J learned Marquis Ito, ha 
left his flowery shores to visi 
Uncle Sam, heralded by thy 
important announcement tha 
his government desires to borrow fifty million dollars from the 
United States. This significant information marks the position 
our country is fast assuming as the financial center of the world. 
It also gives considerable plausibility to the report that Japan is 
anxious to increase her army and navy, and to build American 
railways within her borders for the betterment of her agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests. Marquis Ito comes to study American ways and methods, 
for the purpose of promulgating them among his fellow 
men, and, perhaps, with the hope of establishing the ioan. 
He is a broad-minded, progressive man, whose visit will. be 
of the greatest interes: to all Americans. 

a a 
M4xvuractu RERS of cigarettes have won their long, per- 
sistent fight, and the tax on the nefarious product 
: has been decreased. Necessarily, there will be an early re- 
A“ Flowery” vis- Vival of the cigarette industry; and, already, the country is 
tor,seeking funds being flooded with a publication by the London ‘: Lancet, ’* a 
high medica! authority, declaring that investigation shows 
the cigarette to be less harmful than a cigar ora pipe. Such a statement 
is its own destroyer. It comes as a direct insult to the intelligence of the 
civilized world. It was produced, probably, by money, with the hope of 
diminishing some of the latent legislation that might be successfully called up 
to eradicate the harmful, baneful, detestable tobacco product, che cigarette. 

a oa 

TH final report of the Isthmian Canal Commissioners will noc be made 
public by President Roosevelt, it is expected, until next month, when 
it goes to congress. Besides the courtesy due congress in the matter, there 
are some diplomatic considerations of importance, that might be thwarted 
were the measure to be made public just now. Both Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua will be approached for their best 
proposals; and, as each is desirous of having the United States 
construct a canal along its route, their competition is likely 
to produce better terms. Authoritative reports state that 
the new treaty gives the United States wider neutrality favors. 


a a 


“Take that, then! JN the present era of apparent good feeling among the 
No rattlesnakes! great aations of Europe, tbe actions of the sultan of 
Turkey are causing rumors that foretell serious trouble, 
The failure ot the sultan to meet his financial obligations to France, the 
Armenian massacres, and similar crimes in other portions of his domain, 
have aroused the ire of the powers, and a plea has gone forth to drive him 
into his Asiatic dominions and keep him there. After that will come the 
dismemberment of his empire, which, at this period, takes the aspec: ot a 
fine Thanksgiving turkey wi-h Mother Europe wielding the carving knives, 
and her hungry nations clamoring for the choice cuts. Russia has already 
signified her ability to devour the whole bird. 
a a 
ONCE more the Boxers are active in the region around Tien-tsin, China, 
and are accused ofthe murder and persecution of Christiaa converts. 
Minister Conger has appealed to Li Hung Chang, who has promised im- 
mediate redress. It is hardly possible that the Chinese 
government should be able to control these murderous ele- 
ments, which have been restrained by the presence of the 
allied troops, now that the restraint has been removed, the 
indemnity declared, and peace supposedly established. 


COLOMBIA and Venezuela seem bound to settle their dif- 
ferences on the field of Mars, notwithstanding the ad- 
thane Gatien: vice of friendly neighbors who are anxious for an era of 
Chinaman fight’? UNiversal peace, in view of the approaching pan-American 
congress in the city of Mexico. The much-needed reci- 
procity can be advanced with better results if all the western nations meet 
on a friendly footing. South America is nearer the goal of her desires 
than ever before. 








a « 


THe ending of the strike of the steel-workers is a gratification to the entire 

country. The strike was a mistake; it was badly managed, ill-advised, 
and without effect. It was begun without the approval of a considerable 
number of workmen. It cost the Amalgamated Association about twenty- 
five million dollars, and reduced its total membership from twenty-four 
thousand to fourteen thousand. It showed that there is still an inherent 
weakness in labor unions; that all workingmen are placed on the same 
level; and that there is no redress for those who are contented with their 
lot, and do not want to expose their mothers, wives, and families to the 
ravages of a ‘‘sympathetic’’ strike. It showed that experienced men were 
considered no better, by the unions, than those who had just served their 
apprenticeship. Nothing could be further from the real spirit of democracy. 
It has demonstrated that the supply of sufficiently skilled 
labor is larger than was supposed, and that the ranks of steel- 
workers are more, instead of less, than full. This may have a 
tendency, also, to reduce, in time, the general scale of wages. 

a a 

O™ experts estimate the flow of the wells, in the Beaumont 

oil district of Texas, at five million barrels a day, ana 
predict, as a result of this marvelous output, a complete change 
in the fuel situation. Two years ago, the entire petroleum 
product of the country was sixty million barrels, but the Beau- 
mont wells will gush that quantity in twelve days. The Texas 
oil is cheap and abundant and is being used in locomotives. 
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PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR 


It Is interesting to note the 

fact that there will be a 
larger number of young wo- 
men in the colleges of our 
country this year than ever 
before. This will bring to the minds of the expounders of cer- 
tain economics the much mooted question of the right and wrong 
of co-education. One writer condemns the system by saying 
that men and women were never designed for the same aims by 
the Creator, and asks,—‘‘Should two beings physiologically 
unlike receive, when they are unlike, the same kind of education?"’ This 
is a rare bit of inanity. If the problem of co-education is purely a psycho- 
logical one, and must be settled on psychological lines, such 
theories will not lead to the solution. The principles of edu- 
cation are the same in all colleges in the land, and the matter 
of environment, the attendance of young women at a college 
for men, should not interfere with their application, Co- 
education is no longer an experiment. It is an established 
fact in a number of colleges where it is successful. It has 
gone beyond the stage of irrelevant discussion. 


. . 


TH Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York have visited 
Canada in the course of their extended tour of the British 
colonies. Their welcome has been extremely cordial. In the 
small towns of the Northwest, the duke took a great deal of interest, and 
at Regina, Assiniboia, he took occasion to say: ‘‘ Contrasting the free, 
healthy, and useful life which is enjoyed in this country, with the narrow 
and, often, unwholesome existence of the thousands in 
our great cities at home, one cannot help wishing that 
the prospects here offered were more widely known and 
more freely taken advantage of. Great Britain's future 
king has wisely voiced a condition that those who are 
discontented fail to see. 
+ + 
‘THE amount of Indian corn which Belgium importel tye «sun of York” 
from the United States during the past year has oc- illuminates Canada 
casioned a special report from Alfred A. Winslow, the A 
United States consul at Liege. The figures for 1900 show that the Belgians 
consumed 20,691,148 bushels, of which the United States furnished 11, 561, - 
456. Mr. Winslow states that the quality of our corn is recognized as 
the best, and the uses to which it is being put in Belgium are on the in- 
crease. Mostof the bread there is made up partly of corn meal. In view of 
the shortage of the cereal crop in Europe this year, Mr. Winslow states, there 
should be great effort made to extend the corn propaganda. He believes that, 
in 1902, Belgium alone will consume 25,000,000 bushels of American corn. 
a + 

PRINCE CHUN, representing his imperial brother, the emperor of China, has 

made expiation for the murder of the German ambassador at Peking, by 
journeying to Berlin, and presenting the apologies of his 
brother to Kaiser Wilhelm. The kaiser, at first, demanded 
that Prince Chun should ‘‘kotow'’ before him, but this the 
prince refused to do, and, after considerable argument, the 
kaiser remitted this demand. ‘‘Kotowing,’’ or prostrating 
oneself at another's feet, is an ancient Chinese custom, its 
purport indicating the inferiority of the ‘‘kotower’’ before 
the ‘‘kotowee.’’ The Chinese emperors long required it 
of foreign ambassadors, who demurred on the proper ground 
that such an act would imply that their sovereigns were inferior to and 
vassals of the Chinese emperor. The barbarous custom was abandoned 
by treaty. Thus, it would have been unworthy and illogical for the German 
emperor to have insisted on its revival. Happily, the apology which 
Germany demanded has been made and accepted. 


a a 


TH effect of Thomas A. Edison's new storage battery on art and industry 

is something to think about, now that he declares it to be successful. 
Transportation is the field in which the invention will make the greatest 
changes, but the running of farm machinery is the most interesting work to 
which the motor can be applied. The farmer can now look forward to the 
automobile plow, harrow, mower, and cultivator, —in short, 
a general revolution of all his machinery, ata cost that would 
not pay for feed for his horses. The belief is that a windmill _y¢ 
will be able to turn a small dynamo and store up enough }% 
current,in an Edison battery, to run all machines used ona ff 
farm, as well as supply a current to be used in the house for 
lighting, heating, and cooking. 


« oo 








Room at the top 
Of covery ‘‘Kop’”’ 





Good-by, horse; 
welcome, auto i 


T HE latest message from Lieutenant Peary is an interest- 
ing contribution to Arctic knowledge. He has round- 
ed the most northerly point of the Greenland archipelago,—-the most north- 
erly known land in the world. All the existing references state that ‘‘ north 
of the mainland of Greenland is an archipelago of unknown extent.’’ Peary 
has discovered the limits of this archipelago. The work of map- 
ping the Greenland group is, therefore, practically complete, except 
for a portion of the eastern side. Peary is the discoverer of the 
strait which bounds the great island of Greenland, on the north, and 
separates it from the archipelago just mentioned. The practical 
value of this achievement shows that the Greenland archipelago 
does not furnish the best route to the pole. He has abandoned 
it, and will make another effort from the northern point of Grin- 
nell Land. To-day, the first honors for pushing ‘‘farthest north’ 
belong to the Duke d’ Abr1zzi, who attained a latitude of 86 deg. 
33 min., in 1900. The second honors belong to Nansen, who 
reached 86 deg. 13.6 min., in 1895, and the third honors go to 
Peary, who reached 83 deg. 50 min., in the spring of Igo00. 










“ The world’s out of joint: 
just let me regulate it!” 








**Spilt up the pole, boys; 
we are short of wood”’ 


ores 7D AN important edict has been 
ae mere issued by the emperor of 
oe X r China, commanding all vice- 
roys and governors to select 
the best students in every 
province and send them to foreign countries to study politics 
and science. The emperor mentioned the United States as a 
progressive nation worthy of the close attention of students; 
but, it is to be regretted, probably, that the Exclusion Act bars 
all Chinese from entering, except diplomatic officers. Only last 
month, six Chinese students were deported from San Francisco. They 
were young men who came from the Pei Yong College, at Canton, with the 
highest recommendations, and they declared that they would re- 
main in this country only long enough to complete their studies. 
In view of this growing craze for American education, the Ex- 
clusion Act may have to be modified. 


+. a 


I’ Iowa, this winter, an effort will again be made for woman 

suffrage. The crusade is being waged under the auspices 
of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, which expects a notable 
victory. Two years ago the movement was defeated by such 
a narrow margin that the association has been spurred to 
greater effort this year. Only three votes were required to in- 
sure its passage in the legislature. But, should it be effected 
this year, the bill must be submitted to the people at a general election, where 
another majority is required. If the people favor it, it will not become 
operative until January, 1905. 


[a a 


M DE LOBEL, the originator of the great railroad scheme by which he 

* proposes to span Bering Strait and link the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and America, announces that his project has been financed for two 
hundred million dollars,and that one-third of the stock has been sold to an 
American buyer, who, he hints, is J. Pierpont Morgan. M. de Lobel has 
given this matter considerable thought and time. The span of Bering 
Strait will be made by the use of immense ferryboats, which, he says, 
will ply through the central channel, where there is a strong current that is 
never entirely closed. The new road will connect with the Russian gov- 
ernment line at Vladivostock and end at Circle City. With the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway to Dawson, the link from 
Circle City to Dawson would be filled in, and it would 
then be possible to travel from New York, via Tacoma, 
Dawson, and Vladivostock, to Paris, without changing cars. 


a a 





PPORTUNITIES to secure profitable employment in the 
steel industry have been emphasized, by the end- 
ing of the strike. One element of its settlement was the 
unexpected placing of young men in subordinate positions, 
who had, by observation, prepared themselves to take up the higher 
branches of work and fill the places of the strikers. The constant im- 
provement in automatic machinery has reduced, likewise, the period 
necessary to prepare skilled workers. It is stated that, in one year, a 
young man of fair education can learn all that is necessary to take charge 
of a sheet-train as a ‘‘roller,’’ earning from eight to ten dollars a day. 
The ‘‘Iron Age’’ tells of a young western schsol-teacher who, discouraged 
by low wages, went into a sheet mill, and, ir. eleven months, was earning 
good wages. Others have accomplished as much in two years, anil 
the future seems to hold out such possibilities even to a greater degree. 


7 . 


AN occurrence of recent date at St. Petersburg is of deep 

interest to all Americans. We have allowed the czar, 
the most despotic of rulers, to speak for liberty in behalf of 
the Transvaal Republic. The occasion was the marriage 
of the czar’s sister, a national event to which the diplo- 
matic representatives of the different countries were invited, 
among them being M. van der Hoeven, the envoy of the 
Transvaal Republic. The czar met him, shook hands with 
him, and, it is reported, expressed sympathy with him in the very presence 
of the British Minister. 


The raw material 
for johnnycakes 


‘*Me salam ; 
no kotow!”’ 


_ a 


F W. ATKINSON, superintendent of public schools in the Philippine Islands, 
* is very sanguine that the Spanish language will disappear in the archi- 
pelago, in the gradual process of education. He states, however, that 
the Czstilian tongue is still used by a majority of the population who speak 
a variety of dialects,and he admits that it will be some years before English 
will be fully adopted. The struggle between languages has been going on 
for centuries; and is to-day, with renewed vigor. In Poland, Russian and 
German are being forced, to kill the native tongue. In Alsace-Lorraine,an 
effort is being made to replace Bohemian and French, by German. In 
South Africa, English is being made to take the place of Dutch, just as it 
is being substituted for the adopted tongue of native colonies. In view of 
the slow progress of the evolution of language, it would be well 
for our teachers who are to instruct the Filipinos, to study Spanish 
before going to the islands, as it would greatly aid them in their 
efforts to teach English. 
a a 
'T Racic experiments with the ‘‘mosquito theory’’ and- the 
transmission of yellow fever have been tried in Cuba. A 
patient with well-marked symptoms placed his arm in a cage 
with eleven mosquitoes. The mosquitoes were removed and 
given time to develop the fever germs. Eight subjects volun- 
teered for inoculation, of which two died, while the remainder 
soon had well-developed cases of the fever. Something else 
than human lives should be sacrificed for medical science. 
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The Romance of An American Triumph 
in Fruit Culture - - - cHarRLesF. WYER 








ICTURESQUE story is involved in the most 
recent of American triumphs,—the success- 
ropagation of genuine Smyrna figs on Amer- 
soil. 
r four thousand years the lucious Smyrna fig 
been supreme in its class. Its delicious flavor 
the inspiration of the early Hebrew poet, its 
ness in sugar the comfort and the strength of 
sciples of Christ,its universal popularity the 
pair of the Adriatic. 


he Whole Pacific Coast Is Enriched 


low, it has fallen from its high pedestal, at- 
| by that irresistible modern force which 
ks not the traditions of history, sacred or 
fane, in its Alexander-like quest of new worlds 
nquer,—American enterprise. 
Che first crop of genuine Smyrna figs grown in 
country was harvested two months ago, in 
sno County, California, and the very first box 
s; hurried off, by the Chamber of Commerce of 
t modern Garden of Eden, to the Pan-Ameri- 
Exposition. The Department of Agriculture 
tched the development of the experiment 
th breathless interest, knowing that, if it suc- 
eded, there would be millions of dollars added 
the annual fruit revenue of the Pacific Coast. 
nd now, Professor Hilgard, of the University of 
lifornia, completes the triumph by means of an 
ilysis which shows that the new American fig 
ntains 63.92 percent. of sugar, which is 1.42 per 
sweeter than the fig grown around Smyrna. 
t was comparatively easy to import Smyrna fig 
s, but exceedingly °' -ult to gather the fruit, 
ving to the fact that the truit would not mature, 
persisted in dropping off the trees when it 
s about one-third grown. 
One of those big-brained Californians who never 
inything by halves—F. Roeding, by name, — 
t a man to Asia Minor, a few years ago, to 
ire cuttings of the very best fig trees. W. C. 
Vest was the missionary, and the expense of the 
p and the securing of the cuttings amounted to 
ee thousand dollars. 


The Secret Which Science Brought to Light 


These cuttings grew into trees, and seemed to 
flourish well in the ‘glorious climate,’’ up to 
e point of maturing figs. There they stopped. 
was distinctly discouraging. Again a mission- 
y of industry was sent to Adin, and still more 
rees were brought back and planted. These, in 
rn, prospered for awhile, grew beautiful leaves, 
nd stopped just short of the fig of commerce. 
The Department of Agriculture was then en- 
sted in the matter. Its trained scientists, its 
otanists, its expert fruiterers, began to wrestle 
with the problem as only that department can. 
rhe sleepy Asiatics could throw no light on the 
ibject; they could not explain why their figs pos- 


sessed a flavor that we were not able to equal. 

Then an accident—was it an accident ?—re- 
vealed the truth. Microscopic investigation of 
the Smyrna fruit, one day, revealed the strange 
antics of a black fly. So small was this insect 
that a powerful magnifying glass was needed to 
bring it within the range of human vision. It had 
a pair of wings so beautiful that they reflected all 
the colors of the rainbow; and, on each wing, 
was something which the glass could detect, but 
not classify,—a tiny powder, or pollen. Into the 
fig this little creature crept, dragging its glorious- 
hued wings with it, and died. 

The scientist was intensely interested. He fol- 
lowed the matter up, much as Audubon did to get 
the history of his birds, by studying the movements 
of the insect on the spot. It was known as the 
Blastophaga, in the East,and was indigenous only 
to the Capri, or wild fig district. The scientist 
knew, at once, that a solution of the vexed prob- 
lem was at hand, though he was at a loss to un- 
derstand why Mother Nature had indulged in 
such a caprice as this. 


A Caprice g¢@f Nature Was Utilized 


The investigation was extended to the structure 
and habits of the fig itself. It was found that, for 
ages, a wrong impression had prevailed about fig 
trees not having blossoms. A critical examina- 
tion showed that there are a great many blossoms 
to every fig, but the blossoms are contained within 
the fig. It is, indeed, a question whether the fig 
itself is a fruit or a composite flower. Each per- 
fect seed in a fig represents a single flower, and it 
is these mature fertilized seeds, in which the germ 
is fully developed, that give the fig its flavor. 

But the Capri, that wild growth of unsurpassed 
flavor,—how could it be brought into juxtaposi- 
tion with the cultivated fig, in order that its pollen 
might be carried,on the wings of the Blastophaga, 
into the immature fruit? A study of the insect 
revealed that it is so tiny that the surface of a pin- 
head can hold half a dozen individuals, that it 
lives and propagates only in the Capri fig, and 
that its only mission on earth is to visit other figs 
after it leaves its home fig. While a great many 
of these insects are sagacious enough to select the 
Capri fig for a new home, thereby reproducing 
their species, a certain number, owing to nature’s 
caprice, make the mistake of entering the Smyrna 
fig, thereby losing their lives and progeny, but 
rendering a perfect fruiting of this variety possi- 
ble, not by depositing their eggs, but by uninten- 
tionally carrying the pollen from the Capri figs, 
that, by an apparent accident, adheres to their 
bodies and wings. 

The government experts arrived at the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that it would be necessary to grow 
a clump of Capri figs near the commercial vari- 
eties,—a very Ccifficult thing, in view of the heredi- 


tary tendencies of the wild fig of Asia Minor. 

These little insects were not colonized in Cali- 
fornia without considerable difficulty, as the first 
attempts are remembered as signal failures. Per- 
sistency in this respect, however, as in a great 
many others, finally received a suitable reward, 
and the American cultivation of what is now the 
best flavored and most valuable commercial fig 
to be found in any country was rendered possible. 


Insect Life Studied to Some Purpose 


It became necessary to prevent the insect, after 
flying from the home Capri, reéntering another fig 
of the same variety. To effect the desired result, 
the Capri fig is now detached from its tree and 
hung ih the branches of a Smyrna tree. Nature de- 
mands that the insect’enter a fig of some sort, so it 
enters the one nearest at hand. All Smyrna figs 
thus entered produce fertile seeds, develop and 
expand, and, although the wasp sacrifices its own 
life, it paves the foundation for the propagation of 
the fig tree as well as for the production of a fruit 
which would, otherwise, be worthless. 

There is something in the California climate or 
soil, or both, that improves the fig by trans- 
planting it in its foster home. It is not only 
sweeter than the Smyrna fruit, but it has, in some 
mysterious manner, lost the peculiar acrid flavor 
that is objectionable in the Turkish product. 

The ‘‘Calimyrna’’ fig, as the new variety is 
called, matures from the middle of August to the 
latter part of September, when the crop is not har- 
vested in the usual way, but is allowed to drop on 
the ground. The figs are gathered every second 
day, and carried to the drying ground, where they 
are dipped in boiling brine, a decoction made by 
dissolving three ounces of salt toa gallon of water. 
This dipping hastens the drying process, and ren- 
ders the skin soft and pliable. When sufficiently 
dry, they are placed in boxes for the sweating and 
equalizing process, which occupies about two 
weeks’ time. They are then washed in cold salt 
water, for the purpose of removing all dirt, as well 
as the lighter figs, which come to the surface when 
a batch is immersed in the salty water. They are 
then packed in different styles of boxes and placed 
on the market. 


A Modern Garden @f Eden an? Its Products 


Thus does it come to pass that there is one new 
thing under the sun,—the name Calimyrna, which 
has now been formally given to the old-time Smyrna 
fig, transplanted and propapated in the fertile soil 
and congenial climate of California. It is the 
opinion of the department of agriculture, based 
on the report of L. O. Howard, its own entomol- 
ogist that the importation of the Mediterranean 
fig will, this year, fall far below the volume of last 
year’s trade, when six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth came into the hands of American 
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With Over 2000 Illustrations. 
4 . . 
Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 
PAYMENT THEREAFTER TO BE AT THE RATE OF $2.00 PER MONTH 
FOR ELEVEN MONTHS; COS TO YOU PER VOLUME, 50 CENTS. 
gtk. classic works will be read so long as the English language endures, com- 
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st | 1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
| AN AMERICAN FIG ORCHARD IN SPRINGTIME 2. Th : . + ae 
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’ " h t ‘ ‘ 
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Fresno is an oriental kingdom in itself, with its and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 
three million, six hundred thousand acres; its forty | 
cr thousand acres of vineyards, producing raisin and Oo U / x O I i E FR 
fig wine grapes; its six thousand, three hundred miles E WILL send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on re= 
It, of irrigating canals; its immense orange groves, ceipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
nd which yield crops a few weeks earlier than else- back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us 
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wn and, now, its triumph in fig culture. The cham- select the Bazar a 280 page cloth bound book, on beauty, ‘‘ The Ugly Girl Papers’’ 
| of ber of commerce is doing herculean work in will be also sent without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
‘ult bringing its manifold charms to the attention of periodical you want. Address 
ail the world. a a H CG B FRANKLIN SQUARE 
ns- : arper rothers, NEW YORK CITY 
nly The Value of Self-Confidence 
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sahal [ HousaNDs of men go down, after several con- 
secutive reverses, because they lose heart. | 
* They decide that luck or fate is against them, and | 
the that it is of no use to try further. en or ur ree OO 
haem You will notice that the man who does not lose | 
“ his courage or his determination, when he loses | i : Ee 
fo his property, gets on his feet again infinitely | and learn from it of “ Thirty Nights’ Free Trial,” and about 
quicker than the man who loses heart; in fact, | T ~ 
eu there is not much chance for the man whose TH IsS- and ae HI 
iter. ea e o Sails. a man he Jonge hie aria. as & Fie, | The old-fashioned hair mattress has distasteful and | The Ostermoor Mattress is hygienically constructed 
ren- he loses his climbing qualities, and simply drifts. | qgangerous possibilities. .The hair is taken from the | and is absolutely healthy. Patent Elastic Felt has its 
" A dead fish will float with the stream, but ittakes | bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have | origin in a pure vegetable fibre, which is sterilized 
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Nothing can keep a man down when he has | an enviable reputation. A 72-page illustrated book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” will be mailed upon application, — 
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e more purely negative soap is, the nearer 


t approach perfection. 
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tions, prices, 
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Gems from the Life 
of William McKinley 


[Concluded from page 1129} 


through the courtesy of his competent and loyal 
private secretary, George B. Cortelyou. 


oe _ a 


‘DEATH had marked Grant fora victim. He 

fought death with his iron will and his 
old-time vigor, but at length he yielded, —the first 
and only time the great soldier was ever van- 
quished. He had routed every other foe, he had 
triumphed over every other enemy, but this last 
one conquered him, as, in the end, he conquers 
Nee aa Then, laying down his pen, Grant 
bowed resignedly before the angel of death, say- 
ing, ‘If it is God's providence that I shall go now, 
I am ready to obey His will without a murmur.’ 
Great in life, majestic in death! He needs no 
monument to perpetuate his fame; it will live and 
glow with increased luster so long as liberty lasts, 
and the love of liberty has a place in the hearts of 
men.”’ 

8 - = 


NOBLE manhood, nobly consecrated to man, 

never dies. Lincoln, the martyr of lib- 

erty, the emancipator of a race, the savior of the 

only free government among men, may be buried 

from human sight, but his deeds will live in hu- 
man gratitude forever.’ 


_ - 


‘YV/ ASHINGTON lives, and will live, because what 
he did was for the exaltation of may ine 
enthronement of conscience, and the es.ablish- 
ment of a government which recognizes all the 
governed. And so, too, wiil the naticw live, vic- 
torious over ail obstacles, adheriii¢ to the im- 
mortal principles which Washington taught and 
Linco: sustained,’” 
& +o a 
$ A CITIZEN, Garfield loved his country and 
her institutions, and was proud of her 
rrogress and prosperity. Asa scholar and man 
of letters, he took high rank. As an orator, he 
was exceptionally strong and gifted. As a soldier, 
he stood abreast with the bravest and best of the 
citizen soldiery of the republic. As a legislator, 
his most enduring testimonial will be found in the 
records of congress and the statutes of his country. 
As President, he displayed moderation and wis- 
dom with executive ability, which gave the highest 
assurance of a most successful and _ illustrious 


administration.”’ 
— an a 


O*’ going from Canton to his inauguration, the 

first time, Mr. McKinley said: ‘To allof us, 
the future is a sealed book; but, if I can, by official 
act or administration or utterance, in any degree add 
to the prosperity and unity of our beloved country, 
and the advancement and well-being of our spleri- 
did citizenship, I will devote the best and most 
useful efforts of my life to that end. The assump- 
tion of the chief magistracy is of such grave 
importance that partisanship cannot blind the 
judgment, or accept any other consideration than 
the public good of all, of every party and every 
section. With this thought uppermost in my 
mind, I reluctantly take leave of my friends and 
neighbors, cherishing in my heart the sweetest 
memories and the tenderest thoughts of my old 
home,—my home now, and, I trust, my home 
hereafter, so long as I shall live.’’ 


a a . 


HE began his first inaugural address as follows: 

‘«In obedience to the will of the people, and 
in their presence, by the authority vested in me 
by this oath, I assume the arduous and responsible 
duties of President of the United States, relying 
on the support of my countrymen, and invoking 
the guidance of Almighty God. Our faith teaches 


that there is no safer reliance than upon the God | 


of our fathers, who has so singularly favored the 
American people in every national trial, and who 
will not forsake us, so long as we obey His com- 
mandments and walk humbly in His footsteps.’’ 


- - +. 


HE army of Grant and the army of Lee are 

together. They are one now, in faith, in 
hope, in fraternity, in purpose, and in an invinci- 
ble patriotism. And, therefore, the country is in 
no danger. In justice strong, in peace secure, 
and in devotion to the flag, allare one. God bless 
and prosper the American home and the Ameri- 
can people. Upon these rest the strength and 
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QUIT WHITE BREAD. 
COULD NOT GET STRENGTH FROM IT. 





An Fpiscopalian minister of Ellenville, N. Y., who 
is interested not only in the spiritual welfare of 
his congregation, but in their physical well-being 
also, says, ‘‘1 can now do an immense amount of 
work and feel no fatigue, for the reason that I am 
using Grape-Nuts breakfast food and have quit 
coffee entirely and am using Postum Food Coffee. 

Myself and family are all greatly improved in 
health. We have largely abandoned the use of 
white bread. Upwards of twenty-five persons 
have changed their diet, on my recommendation. 
It is gladly given, because I know, from personal 
experience, whereof I speak.’’ 

It is a well-known fact that white bread is al- 
most entirely composed of starch and this is diffi- 
cult of digestion by many people, particularly those 
who have weak intestinal digestion. The result 
of the use of much white bread is a lack of brain 
and nervous power to do mental work and it also 
creates intestinal troubles, because the excess of 
starch ferments in the intestines and makes the 
conditions right for the growth of microbes; whereas 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food contains the needed 
starch, but in a pre-digested form. That is, it is 
transformed into grape sugar in the process of 
manufacture, and delivered: in the packages, ready 
cooked, and in such shape that it is immediately 
assimilated without hard work of the digestive 
organs. 

‘Lhe food also contains the delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash which, combined with albu- 
men, is used by nature to make the gray matter 
that must be in the cells of the brain and the nerve 
centers throughout the body, in order to give 
strength and ability to stand long and continuous 
work. Both the Postum Food Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts are sold by all first-class grocers. 
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Challenge “Comparisons. 
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erate circumstances can owna VOS€ piano. We 
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and full information. 
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virtue and permanence of our nation, which we 
pray our Heavenly Father to ever have in his 
sacred keeping."’ 


_ a 
oe How PRICELESS is a liberal education! In it- 
self, what a rich endowment! It is not 


impaired by age, but its value increases by use. 


No one can employ it but its rightful owner;, he | 


alone can illustrate its worth, and enjoy its re- 
wards, It cannot be inherited or purchased. It 
must be acquired by individual effort. It can be 
secured only by perseverance and self-denial, but 
it is as free as the air we breathe.’’ 


™ ™ 


SPEAK UP, BOYS! 
J. L. HARBOUR 


N=E*t to standing erect, and having a manly 

bearing, I like to have a boy speak up when 
he is spoken to. He can never make a good 
impression if he mumbles or ‘‘mouths’’ his 
words when he is talking to others. Clear and 
distinct enunciation is a valuable trait for a boy 
to possess. I was in the office of the president 
of a great corporation, one day not long ago, when 
he rang his bell for his office boy. The boy came 
in a moment, and the gentleman said :— 

‘«Did you take that package over to Brown and 
Smith’s for me?’ 

‘¢Mum-mum.”’ 

‘«Did Mr. Brown send any message to me ?’’ 

‘«¢«Mum-mum-mum.’’ 

«What did he say ?”’ 

“«Mum-mum-mum-mum 

‘¢Oh, speak up so that I can understand you !’’ 
said the gentleman, a little sharply. ‘1 do not 
know what ‘mum-mum-mum-mum’ means."’ 

It sounded exactly as if the boy were saying 
‘‘mum-mum-mum-mum"’ every time he opened 
his mouth. When he had finally held up his 
head, and spoken more intelligibly, and had then 
gone from the room, his employer said :— 

‘«T really think that I shall have to let that boy 
go. He mumbles everything he says so that I can 
hardly understand what he means. I do not like 
to send such a boy with messages to our cus- 
tomers. I like a boy who can speak up like a 
man. Hecan do that, and, at the same time, be 
a perfectly modest and respectful boy. Somehow, 
I feel rather suspicious of a boy who hangs his 
head and mumbles everything.’’ 

I think that a good many peopie have that feel- 
ing, although a boy may be excessively shy and 
mumble all that he says, and at the same time be 
a perfectly honest boy. But he makes a very poor 
impression, and will not advance so rapidly as the 
boy who looks one squarely in the face and speaks 
up like a man when he has anything to say. 

The voice has much to do with a boy’s success 
in life, and it should be well cultivated. There 
are boys who speak up so that they can be heard 
a long distance every time they open their mouths, 
who are even more objectionable than a boy 
who mumbles. An over-loud, brassy voice, with 
a kind of defiant ring in it, is extremely unpleas- 
ant, and it is sure to make a very bad impression. 
A voice with a whine in it is always irritating, and 
an insolent tone of voice has told against more 
than one boy when he has been in search of a 
position. The voice that is clear and distinct, 
and, at the same time, deferential, is the voice 
that makes the best impression. Don’t mumble, 
don’t ‘‘meech,’’ don’t whine, and don’t use an 
insolent tone when you speak. 

You may think that it is of no consequence how 
a boy speaks, if he does his work properly and 
faithfully, but I am sure that you are mistaken. 
There are other things to be taken into account 
besides doing one’s work as it ought to be done, 
if a boy hopes to get on in the world. I know 
a young man nearly thirty years of age who is 
very thorough in his work, and would long ago 
have been advanced to the position of foreman of 
the establishment in which he works, but for the 
fact that he is boorish in his manners, The 
manner of one’s speech, as well as one’s. general 
bearing, are all considered at certain times, apart 
from his work. So speak up, and acquit your- 
selves like men, boys! 

» ~ 





Human society is a vast circle of beings on a plane, in the 
midst of which stands the shrine of goodness and happi- 
ness, inviting all to approach. Now the attached pairs in 
this circle should not be continually looking on each other, 
but should turn their faces very often toward the central 
object; and, as they advance, they will, like radii, from the 
circumference to the ceriter, continually become closer to 
each other, as they approximate to their mutual and ulti- 
mate object.—JOIN FOSTER. 
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WING PIANO. 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


STYLE 29, CONCERT » - 23 OTHER STYLES 
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& WING PIANO 





Save from $75 to $200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 
dealer or agent. We do not employ agents to 
sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture 
we add our small wholesale profit ‘he purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving 
of from $75 to $200. No meter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 
We will send the above piano, 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid Wswit ste me shor: piste. 


WING PIANOS, on trial, to any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by 
us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your 
home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos 
sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect We will take it back and 
pay the return freight also. We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. All 
expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


The Instrumental Attachment or Mimtcin, Guitar, Harp, 


Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


General Description cei. concert grand seaie 

Dp octaves, concert grand scale, 

overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of tone, double lever, 

grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in 

all the choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genu- 
ine quartered oak, and ebonized. : 

have been man- 


Over 30,000 Wing Pianos ufactured and 


sold in 33 years. Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years. against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


imitates perfectly the tones of 








“IT should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your most liberal terms. ‘he tone, touch and durability of your pianos caunvt 
be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects 
which cannot be equalled.”—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, lowa. 


“The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship 


it is certainly extra fine. The strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low 
price.’—F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





About pi f i 5 1 
A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION compicte book of its kindever published, Every 


one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 


WING & SON, 128.285: ten 
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Ve have no agents or branch stores, 
111 orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


l-made and 
ly finished 
hts you 
stylish. 
materials, 
sponged, 
ll and will 
nk Our 
and 

r Winter 
allof these 
s. Prices 
than 
wre. Every 
s made- 
oO your 
from 

mple s we 
you, And 


ver this — 


wer 


rder 


we send 

must fit and 
itisfaction. 

es not, send 

k and we 

iff refund your 
noney. It’s your 
ll we want 


sugges- 
from our ca- 





ts, smart tailor-made suits from Paris models, with 
just the right dash of style, $8 up. 

ik-lined Costumes, of excellent materials, 

throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


ashionable Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet Cords and 
Wide Wale Corduroy--the newest materials, in at- 
tractive designs and colors, $17 up. 


w Cloth Skirts, with the proper flare, perfect in fit 
and finish $4 up. 


y-Day Suits and Skirts, indispensable for wet 
weather, plaid back or plain materials, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


g Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about them, 
made of new Winter materials, $10 up. 


Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We also make a specialty of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


ue and samples cost us 17c. each, but will be sent free 
: mail to ladies living at a distance from New York City, 
are consequently unable to call at our salesroom. Be 
ntion whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so 
an send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
g in or near New York City are invited to visit our 
Your order in any event will have personal attention 

f attention you wonld give it yourself if you were 
irment made under your own eyes by your own dress- 


lined 


1E NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














New Embroidery Book 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1902) 
ructive, New Number of our “Embroidery 
s with Colored Studies.” Each yeur’s 
n betterthan the last. ‘This best of 
price is the same—only 10 cents. 
features of the book are: 









w, FullePage Colored Plates rot to be 





nd in any other Book. 


jeantiful Screens for Embroidery. 
1 Silk Bags acd Purses. 
w Baite:be-g Designs. 


r 100 pages wnd en 
of new Doiiies, Centre- 
ea Cloths, Sofa Pillows, r/ 
1 full instructions. 


er our Embroidery Silks 

exS do not knof or tan- 
empty HOLDERS en- 
to valuable prizes. 





ined in the bouk. 
lav foraneariy 


nag asK tor our 
Bur 


Mailed for 10 cts. | 


\ddress 

THE BRAINERD & “ 
ARMSTRONG CO. ° 
17 Union Street 
New London 
Conn. 
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| word, 


| 


| think about after they are gone. 
| the man or woman who leaves something behind, — 


SUCCESS 


The Story of a Man , 
Who Refused to Be “ Shelved”’ | 


[Concluded from page 1130] 


Island to Lake Erie, nudged one another know- 
ingly. But this country has a great expanse, 
reaching froin the Alleghanies to the Golden Gate, 
and it is full of people, most of whom have great, 
honest, unspoiled hearts. All the men are, by 
nature, cowboys, or else they love cowboys, and, 
above all else, they love the civilized man who can 
throw the lariat and hug a broncho. 

The West was impatient to do something for | 
him. It could not make him his own successor | 
as governor against his state machine. It could | 
not make him president. There was the vice 
presidency, the undisturbed shelf of national 
politics, left. ‘«‘We will put him there, for he 
will be the one man to break the precedent,’’ and 
the New York machine gladly consented, hoping 
that it was the end of this Richard the Lion- 
Hearted in American politics. 

No one realized more fully than Mr. Roosevelt 
did the sort of shelf his party was about to lay him 
upon. Like a tiger at bay, he resisted. See him 
raise his mighty hand on a level with his face, 
and hear him snap out, in his characteristic style, 
to his friends at the Philadelphia convention, — 
‘« There is no power under Heaven that can force 
me to take this office!’’ But he was overwhelmed, 
and, apparently, laid on the shelf. 

It would have been interesting to watch this 
restless man in the one office from which no man 
has yet been elected president. But it will be 
much more interesting to watch him from now 
on, seeing that no man, under like circumstances, 
has ever been re-elected president. 








The one lesson of Mr. Roosevelt's career is that 
he was always ready, —always at the right place, — 
and he illustrates with great vividness the truth 
that God always helps the man who helps himself. 
His pluck wears all the mystery of luck, of a star, 
of a destiny wrought out in heaven. 


» ind 
HEALTH HINTS 


‘*To think well, eat well, and breathe well, is to live 
well, and thus be well.”’ 





Avoid everything which tends to lessen your vitality, for 
this is your success-capital, and, if it is lessened or im- 
paired, your life-work will be, in that proportion, a failure. 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty, 
‘These were one in Nature's plan; 
Humble toil and heavenly duty, 
These will form the perfect man.—MRs. HALE. 


‘*The body has its claims,—it is a good servant; treat it 
well, and it will do your work; ... . attend to its wants 
and requirements, listen kindly and patiently to its hints, 
occasionally forestall its necessities by a little indulgence, 
and your consideration will be repaid with interest. But 
task it and tire it and suffocate it, make it aslave instead of | 
a servant, and, although it may not complain much, yet. 
like the weary camel in the desert, it will lie down and die."’ 


He who would live to a good old age, who would carry 
youth and freshness, symmetry and beauty of mind and 
body into ripe years, must have a cultured heart, an edu- 
cated mind, and a well-kept body. He must be temperate 
and virtuous; he must not defile the temple of his soul with 
vice or imbrute it with sensuality. The mind isthe natural 
protector of the body. 


Nothing else tends so much to the preservation of health 
as habitual cheerfulness and composure of mind; strict con- 
trol over the appetites and passions, with a fixed abhorrence 
of all excesses and all unlawful gratifications whatsoever. 


~ “ 
Plus and Minus People 


WE ALL know people who never add anything to 

our fun, our information, our happiness, or 
our cumfort. They are always trying to get some- 
thing from us without giving anything in return. 
They are sponges that absorb but give nothing back. 
When they leave us, we have a minus feeling, a 
consciousness of having lost something. On the 
other hand, we know people who always give more 
than they take from us; they are resourceful, sug- 
gestive, helpful; everything increases under their 
touch, for they are not trying to see how much they 





can get, but, instead, to give us something. They 
are optimists; they turn the best side of themselves 
to us, say pleasant things, and are helpful in their 


intercourse. They do not try to drain us dry; we | 


have a plus feeling when they depart, a conscious- 
ness of having found something; they seem to leave 
a part of themselves with us. Like the rose, they 
bestow their fragrance and their beauty for us to 
Everybody loves 


a pleasant memory, a helpful suggestion, or kind 
Nobody cares for the absorbent people 
who get everything they can and give nothing. 
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ROSY COLOR. 
PRODUCED BY POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 





‘When a person rises from each meal with a 
ringing in the ears and a general sense of nervous- 
ness, it is a common habit to charge it to a 
deranged stomach. 

I found it was caused from drinking coffee, 
which I never suspected for a long time, but found 
by leaving off coffee that the disagreeable feelings 
went away. 

I was brought to think of the subject by getting 
some Postum Food Coffee, and this brought me 
out of trouble. 

It is a most appetizing and invigorating bever- 
age and has been of such great benefit to me that 
I naturally speak of it from time to time as oppor- 
tunity offers, 

A lady friend complained to me that she had 
tried Postum, but it did not taste good. In reply 
to my question she said she guessed she boiled it 
about ten minutes. I advised her to follow di- 
rections and know that she boiled it fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and she would have something 
worth talking about. A short time ago I heard 
one of her children say that they were drinking 
Postum now-adays, so I judge she succeeded in 
making it good, which is by no means a difficult 
task. 

Tom O'Brien, the son of a friend who lives on 
Bridge St., was formerly a pale lad, but since he 
has been drinking Postum, has a fine color. 
There is plenty of evidence that Postum actually 
does ‘make red blood,’ as the famous trade-mark 
ro Jno. Chambers, 9 Franklin St., Dayton, 

hio. 


‘Makes Shce Shining Easy.”’ 


Coulter, Jr. 
Shoe 









Holder 


Combination Form 
to fit both men’s 


and women’s shoes 
every 


ten pairs of shoes are made of leather ‘that 
must be cleaned with dressings appiied with 
a cloth and rubbed to a polish by friction. 
The Coulter Shoe Hold: r holds the shoe perfectly 
rigid, leaving both hands tree to polish. Itis ne 
stantly ad- 
justed and 
can be screw=- 
ed toany wall 
or casing and 







removed when not 
inuse. Has no parts 
or springs to get out 
of order. Is indes- 
structible. 


Sent Complete, with Box of 
Dressing and a Polishing 
Cloth, upon Receipt of 


$4.00 


The COULTER MFG. CO. 





x 


a 





P. 0. Box 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 











bee we er id Pa 


perfect floor. It is proof against 
scratches and water. 

Our booklet, ‘*Froor Pran,”” giving full informa- 

tion as to how to finish and care for floors, sezr free. 

New Yorx Pacvory: Long Island City. 


PRATT & LAMBERT Caiease Factony: 365-378 20th Street. 


Sax Francisco: 117-119 Market St. 


Makes a 

















Bed 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads._ 
It is all that its trade-mark name, **Ideal,’’ implies fo 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. Look for 
brass name-plate, ** ideal,’’ on bed. Jake no substitute. 
Write for Free Booklet, “ Wide Awake Facts About Sl-rp.”” 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 101 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
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W.H.Moore’s Clubbing Offers 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
LOWEST EXISTING PRICES. Faam 


Ss 
Cosmopolitan All Three pe 
Success 


One Year 
Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly 


2.OO 
Publications in Any Club Sent to One or Different Addresses as Desired. 

















(PERSONAL CHECKS ACCRPTED) 



































“SUCCESS - « S100} .. 7 Additional offers may be made up from the following tables 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY | | 460) ""9OD SE°amtee | agieameeenennt semen: Sane ae eee Sate 

“SUCCESS ° . $1.00 TOTAL Success and an Regular CLASS Ga. 2Brg-Price d 
Y Maga- “Price cub Price : 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS new : 2.50) Tega The Cosmopolitan . $1.00 
New England, or Current L WS (n ): +3 $5.00 00 zineinClasG.. .« $2.00 $1.50 Frank Leslie’s Pop- , 
(new), may be substituted. and any two \ ular Monthly . . 1.00 

THE COSMOPOLITAN. . ... 1.00) °s 2.50. magazines in ClassG. 3.00 2,00( The Designer. . | 1.00 
Ste Desi ner, Good Housekeeping, 2-50 Success and any three ) Good Housekeeping. 1.00 
or Household, may be substituted. 

SUCCESS $1.00 magazines in ClassG. 4.00 2,§0/' The Household . . 1.00 

: x r 4 < TOTAL 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS ( (new) . > 2.50) $ OO | Success and any two CLASS H. 

w En azine. or Curren ) S The Review of Re- Reg. 
yr olre tay edgy 2 - ~ SSestieeted. rl 3.00 520 magazines in Class H. $7.00 $3,002 views poner'y . ain pape 

FRANK LESLIE’S POP. MONTHLY . 1.00\ a Slub Price 1 Success and all three Current Lit. (new) . 3.00 
The Designer, Good Housekeeping, or 


$9.50 N 
Household may be substituted. az magazines in Class H. 9.50 4.00 _ England Mag. Kd 








SUCCESS ‘ ‘ - $1 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) F - { 2.50 
dt 3. 
1 


{ Review of Revi ( ) land any two in “Pree ree 
TOTAL SUCCESS. evie ol eviews \new y n Price 


’ ie Caste 5 Saniate (new) § Class G........ $6.00 $3.00 
§ Review o views (new) | 
$G-OO | SUCCESS, | Cer Litcrnae (new) {and Leslie’s Weekly 8.00 3.75 


| exe Cis titan SUCCESS and any one in Class G and any one in ClassH.... 5,00 2.50 






New England Magazine. or Current 
Literature (new), may be substituted. 


FRANK: LESLIE’S POP. MONTHLY . 


The See. yo Good Housekeeping, or 
Household may be substituted. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE . > oy 


The Designer. Good Housekeeping, 
or Household may be substituted 


SUCCESS ‘ 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) . : ( 2.50 







SUCCESS and any one in Class G and any two in ClassH.... 8.00 3.50 
$9.00 SUCCESS and any one in Class H and any two in ClassG.... 600 3.00 

SUCCESS and any one in Class G and Leslie’s Weekly ...... 600 3.25 
SUCCESS and Leslie’s Weekly, Cosmopolitan, and North 












American Review (new) rt 
a me ony omnis Class H —_ me s sad ie Ki 8.00 3.75 
$ 1 2:20 ‘CESS and Rev.of Rev. (renewal) or Current Literature (re- 


































New England Magazine, or any two of the dollar ma 3.00 newal) and North American Review (new), the three 9.00 5.00 
in Class G. in top ght hand column, may be cubstiented. | va SUCCESS and any two in Class G and Leslie’s Weekly pasos 7.00 3.75 & 
CURRENT LITERATURE (new). > ) Our Club Price | SUCCESS “ any two in Class G and any one in Class H j 
New England Magazine, or any two of the $ oo d North American Review (new), (the five) . - 313,00 5.00 
dollar magazines in Class G, may be substituted. 5-29 SUCCESS aau any one in Class G and Leslie’s Weekly and North 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (new). American Review (new) ......-..0-0-seeseeeeees 11.00 5.25 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted SUCCESS and any two in Class H and Leslie’s Weekly....... 11.00 4.75 
TOTAL SUCCESS — any two in Class H and North American Re- 
SUCCESS . . . . - $1.00 00 et MS. sl in’ 4 <i ee SHAPER es 12.00 5.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (mew) . 2.50 8.228 SUCGESS and a any onein Class H and Leslie’s Weekly and North 
New England Magazine, or Current Literatute (new), ‘4 3.00 ( Our Club Price American Review (new) .......--+-.0se+ ce eeees 13.00 5.75 
or any two in class G, may be substituted. $ 75 SUCCESS and all three in Class H and North American Re- 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY . . . . 400) *$zZS pag St lr ea 9a aD 4.50 6.00 
WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: ici : niet No. 3. R OFFER No. 9. 
FFER No. 1. irds and } ature, one year....$1.50) Any two one Any two in Offer No. 1.......... 
American aia tee year........$1.00) Any_twe one J Cassell’s Magazine, one year.... 1-90 full year to Any one in Offer Noa... 2... oo $3 50 
Cosmopvlitan, one year. 1.00 fail year to pr Country Gentleman, one year.. 1.50| one or differ- ] Any one in Offer No. 3........... Four s 
I 






Ev'ry Month, one year. _. 3,00] dresses. Current History, one year...... 1.50 ent addresses 


Etude, one year......:.......... 1.50 OFFER No. 10. 
Household, one year. ©0| $1 50 Great Round World, one year 2.00 [ + $2. 65 Any three in Offer No. 1 j The 


Modern Culture, one year.. 







Modern Priscilla, one year...... 1.« RETO, ORG FONE oo Si ns ons toe Any three Any one in Offer No. 3........... i Four $3.25 
National Magazine, one year 1.00 af Any THREE Sas Lo nome. pod See hee et 2:50 OFFER No. 1T. 

h ; BOE cep clades ; ook , one year........ 00 
Popular Science News(uew),t yr 1-50| $2.00 | tne critic one year 22.22. 4. Review of Reviews (new), Success, and The Cosmo- 





Recreation (new), One year..... 1.00 | Any FOUR Or you may make up Clube, as : fillies pelitan sae Sree, 

















Sees a With any one in Offer No. 1, all four......... $3.10 
Seer BONG, O08 FANE, .1-- 8 _ OFFER No. 4. With any one in Offer No. 2, all four......... 3.35 
The Era, one year .............. 1.00 Any one in Offer No. 1........... A : 

; 2 The With any one in Offer No. 3, all f 3.75 
Woman's Home Comp’n, 1 year. 1.00 Any one in Offer No. 2........... Three $3 00 ; "sh betes ala ° 

OFFER No. 2. Any one in Offer No. 3........... OFFER No. 12. 
Ainslie’s Magazine, one year ...$1.00) Any one with OFFER No. 5. Scribner’s Magazine or Outing, or Smart Set or 
Boston Cooking School, 1 year.. 1.00] $h% nates in Offer Any two in Offer No.1........... | The $2 15 ; Outlook 
Broadway Magazine, one year.. 1.00} Any one in Offer No.3 .......... { Three ® With any one in Offer No. 1, the two......... $3.65 
Delineator, one year...... 1.¢ 2] $2. 25 OFFER No. 6. With any one in Offer No. 2, the two......... ° 
Designer, one year........ 1.00 | ¥ : With any one in Offer No. 3, the two......... 4.25 

| any twe with | Any two in Offer No.2........... | The ? 

Judge (weekly), four months 1.67 | any ome in Offer | Any one in Offer No. 3 { Three 3.25 OFFER 
peed Munsey, one year. . 80D BR. ct te On > Sen. cee No. 13. 
.eslie’s Popular Monthly, 1 yr.. 1.00] ______ OFFER No. 7. Lippincott’s and Current Literature (new), and 
Leslie’s Weekly, four months. 1-34 is 50 pews = in rod rhe Bess Shae h 02 i For $3 25 Success (the three), 
Munsey’s Magazine, one year... 1.00] 41. 7Hppp Any two in Utter No. 3.........-. ) + hree « (New England Magazine may be substituted for Current Lit.) 
Overland Monthly, one year.... 1.00 y _ OFFER No. 8. With any one in Offer No. 1, all four,........ $4.25 
Perry Picture Magazine, 1 year. 1.c 2. 75 Any one in Offer No. 2........... | The $3 50 With any one in Offer No. 2, all four......... 4.60 
Table Talk, one year............ 1.00 Any two in Offer No.3.......... ) Three With any one in Offer No. 3, all four......... 5.00 








OUR 24th YEAR The coming season is our 24th year in the Magazine Subscription business, and the prices quoted are the best ever offered, 


surpassing even those of last year. I advise everyone, especially my thousands of old patrons throughout America, to take 
advantage of these special offers. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS The publications offered make excellent Christmas presents, being a pleasant reminder of the donor every 


week or every month throughout the year. One club will make several nice presents. 


FOUR LEADING MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE In several of the offers four leading magazines are offered for the price of one. 


Examine the offers carefully and you will agree that they are remarkable. 


. Our Large 44-page catalogue contains a list of 2,500 publica- 
eee naet cata, epee nye] COMPLETE CATALOGUE ‘ons st low paces, includiog much valuable information 
sent to one or r different sddresses. Join with your friends which all magazine readers should have. It will save money, and may be had for the asking by postal card 
emai exp: wire silat satel Hemewnta| OF letter. We have the largest business in the world in our line, and the unequaled facilities which accom- 
oe: few sue.) use oe toeeenen “stows oz| pany a large organization. REFERENCES: Any American publisher; any Rochester ; and Dun or Bradstreet’s. 


additional to the price quoted for the club. Agents wanted to.take orders for our Club Offers. Liberal commission paid. 


Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, No. 47 Moore Bidg., BROCKPORT, N.Y. 
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-filled Watch 
a are desirable 
r both men and | 
They are more at- 
nd useful and less 
than almost any 
sle of jewelry worth 


Wy SIMMONS 
a Watch Chains 















somest chains made, com- 
an almost endless variety of | 
st and most beautiful chain 
There are men's vest and 
lorgnette chains in innumer- 
rns—elegant, tasteful, rich, 
vel ; severely plain and elab- 
hased. And the prettiest and 
sh ribbon and chain fobs and 
at the stores have ever shown. 
1ins are sold only by jew- 
for sale in your vicinity, 
name of your nearest 
registered trade mark 


& Co.” is on the inside of 


bow—as here shown. {~ 
for the Story of Simmons Watch Chains. 


. F. SIMMONS CO., Attlehoro, Mass. 


Watcn CHAtns, Foss, SEALS AND CHAIN BRACELFTS. 
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Star Safety Razor : 
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SELF SHAVING A ONE \* 

POSITIVE PLEAS- pomp ne * 

URE WITH THIS SAFETY RAZOR |* 

NEW MARVEL OR will convince the * 
SIMPLICITY AND worst skeptic that | 

DURABILITY this gentlemen’s \* 

' it. true friend is a tke 
OE TIME and MONEY | 

It is so simple SAVER. Avoidall |* 

any ome can use imitations. * 
it—old or young, | 

while traveling or «Stars There I * 
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Serks Resets, je * 

Sendfor Catalogue 5 eee’ s3.30 an ss 

«| KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., NEW YORK |* 
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SUCCESS 


Hesitation and Procrastination 
AsA GARDINER BENEDICT 
[President of Houghton Seminary] 


‘Two distinct yet kindred states of mind are 

indicated by hesitation and procrastination. 
Hesitation assumes imperfect perception of the 
deed to be performed, doubt as to the superiority 
of the motive aroused, distrust of the means to be 
employed to secure the desired end, or an un- 
willingness to meet the consequences of the act. 
Hesitation arises from uncertainty. A pupil hesi- 
tates because he has learned only imperfectly 
the lesson assigned. A child hesitates to choose 
because of the nearly equal attractions of the ob- 
jects presented. A commander on the water | 
hesitates to give an order to fire because he does | 
not know whether the vessel emerging from the | 
fog is that of a friend or of a foe. A hunter hesi- | 
tates to attack a wild animal without an adequate | 
weapon. A man tempted to commit crime hesi- | 
tates because of the punishment which follows | 
detection. 

Hesitation precedes, but does not preclude, 
choice or decision. When knowledge is accurate, | 
when the reasoning powers reach unerring con- 
clusions, when desires are subordinated, when | 
choice and action are one, when a man knows | 
that he knows, hesitation disappears. 

Procrastination follows choice. It separates 
preparation from performance. Procrastimation 
delays action; it does not give up the purpose to 
act. It simply does not complete the process of 
logical thinking. The life of the procrastinator | 
lacks ‘‘go.’’ He is not necessarily idle, but he | 
is engaged on little things. He fritters away his 
powers on lower ends. The noble purpose lacks 
the supreme effort to make its achievement valu- 
able to the world and honorable to himself. He 
fills his mind with air castles based on his uncom- 
pleted choice. Action would have made them 
realities. Temporary paralysis of the will entails 
aloss of golden opportunities. Prompt action en- 
ables mediocrity to surpass procrastinating genius. 
Men in whom performance follows decision with 
rapid certainty demand and receive the world’s 
grateful remembrance or deserved execration. 

No good reason can be given for procrastina- 
tion. The excuses presented for inaction are 
numerous and childish. Reluctance to make a 
supreme effort, fear of ridicule, and an over-fondness 
for games or amusements, are the most common, 
Procrastination is not reasonable delay, for the 
Fabian policy may be the highest wisdom. In 
modern football, the advantage lies with the | 
quicker attack. The passive resistance of weight | 
gives way to the impact of sudden force. A 
trainer is delighted when his players are brought 
to an ‘‘edge’’ at the very moment of decisive con- | 
flict. A procrastinator sees his stale forces go 
down in deserved defeat. 

The student who puts off his regular work | 
sooner or later seeks, in a frenzy of intense | 
mental activity, to make up for lost time, then 
demanding of his powers both preparation and 
test. Procrastination of the daily preparation | 
causes, at the time of examinations, undue de- 
mands, which his physical system can imperfectly 
meet. Nature does not permit overdrafts. When 
her allowance of vitality is exhausted, the account 
is closed. 

It may be said that many successful men have | 
been, at times, very tardy in performance. It is 
true, but they are remembered in spite of, not 
because of, their weakness. The procrastinator 
is an illogical, abnormal weakling, a foe to the 
success of many a good undertaking, a joy to his 
enemies, a thorn to his friends, a perpetual re- 
buke to himself. 

Hamlet, the arch procrastinator of literature, 
says :— 





| 





. It cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.’ 

The cure for procrastination is found in the per- 
fection of culture, self-mastery. Instant obedience 
to any command or call of duty increases will 
power. Conscientious action, as soon as the mind 
perceives the higher motive, gives strength to the 
will. Let self-control and self-restraint be culti- 
vated, and joined with the self-compulsion of 
authoritative stimulus. Then procrastination will 
paralyze no longer the activities of the youth of 
our land. 
hal » 


He, who, having lost one ideal, refuses to give his heart 
and soul to another and a nobler, is like a man who de- 
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clines to build a house on the rock, because the wind and 





rain have ruined his house on the sand.—SELECTED. 
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The Secretary to the President 


DvrNe the sad week of universal anxiety and 
general bereavement, when, for the third time, 
the nation was called upon to stand by the bed- 
side of a murdered chief, the search-light of public 
attention cast its rays on no more interesting figure 
than that of George B. Cortelyou, the secretary to 
the President. Intellectual, energetic, dignified, and 
courteous, this man seemed endowed by nature 
and fitted by training to perform the duties and 
meet the emergencies of his particular work. 

The position of secretary to the president of the 
United States is an arduous one. In the render- 
ing of its multitudinous services, it calls for the 
business qualifications of a methodical and sys- 
tematic clerk, in the performance of the daily 
routine of official work, and the fivesse ot a 
practiced diplomat in meeting and s..tisfactorily 
adjusting situations which naturally come before 
him as an intermediary between the president and 
an assorted public, each individual of which be- 
lieves himself entitled to a portion of the time 
and interest of the chief executive. 

The task of handling and answering the White 
House mail is in itself no small one, the president 
receiving from two hundred to one thousand and 
two hundred letters a day. Important or not, 
each of these communications receives due atten- 
tion, the secretary carefully sorting and classify- 
ing them; presenting some to the personal atten- 
tion of the president, referring others to the 
department or person to which each properly be- 
longs, while all receive courteous acknowledg- 
ment from the president's representative. 

The secretary is also required to meet and dis- 
pose of the numerous visitors who call on the 
president at times not set aside for his public re- 
ceptions, and whose business ranges all the way 
from that relative to the appointment of a supreme 
court judge or the governor of a turbulent terri- 
tory, to the obtaining of the presidential auto- 
graph for a school-girl’s album. 

To deal with this heterogeneous mass in such a 
way as to best serve the ends of both business 
and courtesy, while economizing his own time and 
easing the strain on the president's personal atten- 
tion by selecting the really important from the 
trivial quest,—sorting the grain from the chaff, — 
giving offense to none, and sending all away with 





pleasant words and smiling faces, requires endless | 


resources of tact and good judgment. 

The secretary is also expected to keep at his 
fingers’ ends the details of all the official business 
of the executive office, and the president is likely 
to send for him frequently each day to consult 
him regarding official engagements which have 
been made by him, to seek information and advise 
with him upon some matter under consideration, 
or, ata moment's notice, to bring papers and data 
in some case demanding immediate attention. 





Mr. Cortelyou worked his way to his present | 


high position ihrough sheer ability and determi- 
nation. He is still a young man, under forty years 
of age, and his success may be regarded as an in- 
dication of a still more progressive and brilliant 
career in the future. He began as a stenographer, 
and,as a court reporter, was considered one of the 
most rapid and accurate in the country. In 1891, 
he became private secretary to the fourth assistant 
postmaster general. Toward the close of the 
Cleveland administration he was transferred to 
the White House. He was for several months a 
stenographer to the president, and was then ap- 
pointed executive clerk, which position he held 





until the beginning of Mr. McKinley's second 


term, when he was made private secretary. 

While in Washington Mr. Cortelyou improved 
his spare time in the study of the law, and, in 1895, 
was graduated from the Georgetown University Law 
School. The following year he took a post-grad- 
uate course in the Columbian University. 

~ & 


Fault-Finding Helps Nobody 


ONTUMELY helps nobody ; least of all the one 
who administers it. Pessimistic remarks 
dampen the enthusiasm of others, discourage 
honest effort, and react on the grumbier. Chronic 
fault-finders command no favor with employers 
or fellow employees, and are not the ones selected 
for advancement. Talking failure makes failure 
easy. A gloomy, melancholy disposition is 
largely a matter of habit and materially retards 
‘one’s advancement. It does not matter if one is 








unconscious of these habits, they all figure in the | 


final result of life work, just the same. 
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lt [had only Kept a copy of that 


Many people have been sorry that they did not keep a copy of their letters 
after it was too late. Good positions, law suits, business and often fortunes have 
been lost because no copy of an important letter was retained. 
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a canized Encyclopedia Britannica bound in Half 
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i for 8175.45. Contains 10 volumes, 9 inches long and 7 inches wide. More than 7,000 pages, 192 pages of many colored 

ving all the political divisions of t.e globe. Treats more than 250,000 subjects, over 2.000 more than the Britannica 
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werk in the English language. 
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In a manfostty, of business houses the periodical statements required by managers are not obtainable 
without laborious work which often extends into the night. Overworked office men will find a remedy in 
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High Stools and Low Salaries 
J. L. Fouuir 


THOUSAND young men know and do the same: 
thing, at the same time, at the same weekly 
wages. One young fellow sizes up the thousand 
and the future, revolts at his prospect, hunts up- 
some newer, shorter way, and climbs on those- 
two thousand shoulders to responsibility and profit. 
It is the old controversy over again of the specialist: 
versus the mass. 

The man with the hoe is all right in his field, — 
for we must have garden truck. He ofthe pen and 
ledger, who adds up rows of figures, is all right, 
too,—for our accounts will need him until adding 
machines (inanimate, ) are perfected. But a world 
all hoes, pens, and ledgers, would be at a stand- 
still. Watt saw more, in the kettle-lid dancing on: 
steam, than a natural kitchen occurrence. Newton 
saw more, in the falling apple, than a missile to be- 
dodged. Morse made the voiceless wire a con- 
duit for speech, and annihilated space. All those 
men thought, and kept on thinking. 

Aeronauts rise highest in the world, using braims. 
and ballast. Give the same requisites, brains and 
sand, (which is ballast,) to a man who wants to- 
climb, and climb he will, no matter what hills 
must be scaled. If you add balance, or poise, to 
his make-up, he owns the ideal combination for 
controlling success. 

What are the essentials of skillful chess-play- 
ing? First, ability to see a dozen moves ahead. 
Second, the faculty of meeting and overcoming 
unexpected upsets. Third, ingenuity in quickly 
devising new strategies. Then, nerve, to plunge 
and cut loose from time-worn tradition, and suc- 
ceed by dint of very difference. 

A diamond's attraction lies largely in its change- 
ful aspect. One prism reflects more light than 
another. The man who, many-sided and re- 
sourceful, turns a new face to new exigencies, 
minimizes defeat. 

People will disagree with much of this, and 
talk about heredity, or temperament, or a young. 
man’s surroundings making or marring him. 1 
claim that any young fellow of crdinary education. 
and perceptions, with all the books at his com- 
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| mand, hammering perseverance, energy, know-. 
something and be-something into his head, has it in 


| his power to ignore tempcrament, to defy heredity. 


Walking along his native streets, he will see 
countless clerks, all hewn from the same block, 
pursuing their weary routine of business life, 
while, in an inner office, the employer, who 
thought along other lines, is counting bank de- 
posits and figuring on some new field for mul- 
tiplying his surplus. Apathy and dull content 
with the present are worms that gnaw away taitia- 
tive. It is the steady, remorseless pressing on 
and up through the ages that has substituted silver 
forks for fingers, silk dresses for skins of animals, 
the automobile for the clumsy chariot, and the 
myriad other evolutions from crudity to comfort. 
Whether one believes it or not, there is more to be 
invented than has yet been made known; in all 
| likelihood, the twenty centuries that have rolled 
| by will not have begun to do for humanity what 
humanity will do for itself in the hundred years 
ahead. 

Watchful eyes are on every branch of business, — 
to systematize and cconomize. Employers, in a 
press and stress of competition, are looking, as. 
never before, for bright minds and loyal hearts to 
take off and share some of the brunt. Subordi- 
nates, like Atlas, bear up the world of commerce, 


worthy. In the flood tide of the ‘* Young Man’s. 
Era,’’ at the turn of the new century, fresh, un- 
worn brains are being- hunted down and splendidly 
rewarded. 

To the clean man, the man of probity and in- 
telligence, sure of himself, (but not too sure,) with 
his mind working like a piston rod, and his body 
built up by exercise and regularity, no position is 
unreachable, no human goal is too far away. As- 
the old-time wall between master and man is 
being breached, more and more, by mutual in- 
terest, co-operation of workers, high and low, 
looms up as inevitable. On the one side, there 

| should be prompt recognition of merit, and, at al! 





times, courteous consideration; on the other, fi- 
| delity, unstinted labor, head-work, honest effort. 
It is the climax of trades unions, approached along 
peaceful modern lines. 
| 


‘‘Some men are like a cat that has enough enthusiasm 
to run up a tree, but not enough cool-headed bravery to 
get down.” 


and get quick recognition and advancement, if 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


AMELIA E, BARR 


SUCCESS and failure! These two words include 

the whole of what some people consider 
happiness or unhappiness. But such a defi- 
nition is wide of the mark, unjust, and often un- 
truthful. Success is not necessarily merit and 
happiness, any more than failure is necessarily 
fault and unhappiness. Many men whom the 
world. calls ‘‘successful’’ will be finally recog- 
nized as stupendous failures; and many whom 
the world call ‘‘failures’’ will receive the eternal 
sanction of ‘Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant!’’ Success is subject to circumstances. There 
are cases where a course of conduct is approved 
simply because it is successful; if the same course 
had failed, it would have been condemned. Thus, 
to revolt is often a virtue, but a rash, ill-devised, 
hopeless revolt is a crime, because it involves 
the innocent in its cruel failure. Success, then, 
is not, under all circumstances, a positive good, 
as faith, hope and health are. 

Yet itis a great good, and the most powerful 
of human incentives, and, when a good man is 
successful, the whole world has reason to rejoice 
with him. He is the almoner of the Almighty. 
Perhaps no men on earth are more liberal and gen- 
erous than our God-fearing, successful merchants. 
There is no cautious calculation in the payment 
of their debt to the Giver of their prosperity. The 
merchant who is God-fearing, conducts his business 
on a high piane, and wins confidence easily. 

Many good qualities go to the insuring of a 
genuine success: a strong, hopeful heart, indus- 
try, patience, perseverance, a largeness of aim 
and view, tenacity of purpose, power to control 
the tongue, swift precision of mental sight, a clear 
view into the future, reticence concerning plans, 
the submission of the body to the will, and, as a 
prime factor, that peculiar virtue which, for want 
of a specific name, may be called ‘*ballast.’’ 
Ballast is really many: virtues, in nice proportion. 
It is to know ourselves, our position, and the 
power we possess for any task to be done, It is the 
making for a desired point, with the steadiness of 
a locomotive, and as directly as a crow flies. If 
we accuse a person of wanting ‘‘ballast,’’ we 
think of him blown about by every wind of cir- 
cumstances, and of wavering among a variety of 
ends. This is the great commercial sin. No one 
in the business world is held more cheaply than the 
man without ballast. He is like a ship, leaving 
port with colors flying, and not a pound of ballast 
in her hold. 

It may be noted that a little success is an almost 
certain precursor of a great success; for the thin 
edge of the wedge will make way for the thick 
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cause of one failure. 


SUCCESS 


Lord?’’ And he is not deterred by the greatness 
of his obligation, though his soul answers— 
‘“Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

He uses his gold for the business of heaven, 
and not for the business of earth. He puts on it 
the image and superscription of the Lord God 
Almighty, the Giver of every good gift. By 
this consecration of wealth, he makes himself 
successful, not only for time, but also for eternity. 
There is something also to be said for failure. 
A true, sound nature may tell itself that failure 
is often an eliminative process, by which success 
is finally reached. We may sail past the wrecks 
of our failures, to a pleasant and happy haven; for, 
just as long as we have the power to fail, we retain 
the capacity to succeed. Never let us say to our- 
selves that we have passed our last chance! 
Rather, let us consider that every failure was an 
exercise of our ability, in that special direction. 
That we have not succeeded is proof, not of our 
inability to do so finally, but of something wrong 
in our methods,—or, perhaps, in our judgment. 
There is far more hope for those who make false 
steps in their beginnings, than for those timorous 
incapables who would rather shirk an effort than 
make it. It is a great mistake to lose heart be- 
Weavers of a web of cloth 
do not count a piece ruined, if a thread breaks; 
they join it, and go forward: so many a one has 
finally walked up to success who has had broken 
the thread of his intent, not once, but a dozen 
times. 

Failures are often brought about by some one 
bad habit which destroys all the qualities lead- 
ing to success, —or by association with people who 
have this fault. It may be only little subtleties 
of temper, —strange perversities that come at crit- 





ical moments, —one of those moods which we can 


said their gods gave to the men whom they would 
destroy. Another reason for failure is a dislike 
for details, and items, and any forethought that 
includes labor; or else, more frequently, the en- 
ergy is wasted in resolves for the future, while the 
present drifts away, and the future never comes. 
Such failures are all of people out of moral train- 
ing. As before said, those in good moral train- 
ing may get tremendous blows from the enemy 
Circumstance, but they are soon up again. There 
is all the difference in the world between the fail- 
ure of a healthy, well-ballasted character, and the 
failure of a man who shilly-shallies with life, — 
one thing to-day, another thing to-morrow, —de- 
liberating and fluctuating, unti} some accident 
settles the matter, with no regard to his credit. 
After all, a commercial failure is not the worst 
form of failure. It is so common, and it brings 
with it so many duties and cares, that men have 
not much time to feel its sting. Besides, it 
usually has been long foreseen and feared, and the 
actual crash is really something of a relief. The 
‘‘worst’’ always has mitigations. More unhappy 
are those failures where men of undoubted dis- 
tinction and originality cannot make their gener- 
ation understand them. ‘They are distinct from 
the crowd, and forget that this very ‘‘distinction”’ 
prevents any wide appreciation; for, if their 
work is supremely good, how can the great, su- 
premely commonplace understand and accept it? 
It is necessary that a great man must have a fiber 
of the commonplace in him, if he would make that 
success which the world tests by money and fame. 
Again, a man can fail in spite of making mil- 
lions of money, and these failures are the most 
wretched of all. They are rich in the eyes of the 


to be miserable breakdowns who have sold their 
best part for a mess of pottage. Of this kind of 
remorse there is much more than our money-mak- 
ing age supposes. Men of genius, who write 
worthless books, and know them to be worth- 
less; painters, who make a fortune out of silly or 
lewd pictures, knowing all the time that they are 
prostituting the talent which God gave them; 
preachers, who, to draw large congregations, put 
Christ and Him crucified behind sensational, so- 
cial, and political topics, know they have done 
badly and wickedly; and, though the world calls 
them ‘‘successes,’’ 
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| miserable failures. And yet, even they may turn 
back to their first noble ideas, and make growth, 
through failure, possible, by bidding their recre- 

| ant souls— 

| ..‘‘uncontented, reach upward toward God.”’ 
Failure has left many conquered; but she has, 
also, made many conquerors. 


only define as that infatuation which the ancients | 


world, but, in their souls, they know themselves | 


they feel themselves to be | 
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THE PIRATE FLAG IN BUSINESS 
ERNEST H. CROSBY 


N°? ONE can help admiring success. To accom- 

plish one’s object, whatever that object may 
be, is the very essence of life; and many of the 
qualities which ensure success, such as determi- 
nation, persistence, patience, self-reliance, and 
courage, are noble elements in the character of 
man. If I were to choose the career of a burglar, 
I should want to be an expert in the business,— 
I should want to crack a safe in a workmanlike 
manner. In any line of activity, a bungler is 
distinctly inferior to an adept. 

But, as reasonable human beings, when we hear 
the word ‘‘Success,’’ we must ask the question, 
««Success in what?’’ Is the thing worth succeed- 
ing in? Is it useful or harmful? Is the object 
in view a good one, and are the means proposed 
such as an honest man can employ? In short, 
what are the ideals which we set before us, and 
what are the methods which we must use in attain- 
ing those ideals? 

The ideals of our business world come very 
near being proper ideals. The ideal, for instance, 
of exerting wide influence, of wielding power, is 
a noble ideal, where the power is one of character 
and service, and not one of mere brute force. 
Our business in the world is to express ourselves, 
to make ourselves felt, to leave our mark on 
human affairs as far as we can. In so farasa 
captain of industry is doing that, he is doing well. 
The ideal of supplying the people with any of the 
necessaries of life, such as oil, or sugar, or corn, 
is also a high ideal. It is one of the best forms 
of usefulness, and the man who does it has a right 
to claim a place beside the poet and the teacher; 
and,,. indeed, in some respects, his function is 
more fundamental and important than theirs. 
This field of usefulness in material things is one 
in which the highest qualities of humanity can 
well show themselves, —in which we may look for 
the devotion of saints and heroes and the self- 
sacrifice of martyrs. Why do we not find these 
traits in the business world ? 

It is because the ideal of the business man is 
not service, but gain. The soldier, the clergy- 
man, the professor, or the editor, thinks little of his 
salary. It is a mere incident. The business man 
thinks of little else; and the higher he gets into 
the world of finance, the more his success is 
measured by the money he makes. There is no 
reason in nature why a man’s success in furnish- 
ing kerosene to the world should be measured in 
money any more than another's success in pro- 
viding it with poetry orsermons. Milton got five 
pounds for his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and yet we think 
none the less of him. We measure his value by 
what he did, and not by what he got for it. It 
ought to be a proud thing for a man, other things 
being equal, to supply millions with sugar, but it 
is a matter of comparatively little importance how 
much he gets for it. 

The business world has become so one-sided in 
its preoccupation with mere questions of gain that 
its highest ideal, to-day, is to get something for 
nothing. The man who can ‘‘make’’ a million 
or two ‘‘on the street’’ in a day, without rendering 
any service to mankind, is considered preéminently 
a ‘*successful man.’’ Asno mancan getsomething 
without earning it, unless some one else earns it 
without getting it, the result is that the main occu- 
pation of the business world now is to get away 
other people’s earnings from them. This is done 
in a thousand ways, —by watering stock so that divi- 
dends are paid on nothing, by speculation of all 
kinds, (which is, of course, gambling, and nothing 
else, ) by protective tariffs, by municipal franchises, 
by patent rights, and by land monopoly in the grow- 
ing cities, in railways and terminal facilities, in 
mining lands, and other similar things. Upon such 
privileges all the trusts and combines are built. 
They effect enormous savings in advertising, in 
plants, and in the number of employees, and then 
go on charging the prices fixed under the old ex- 
pensive competitive conditions, or else actually 
raise them. The ideal of service is thus com- 
pletely lost in the ideal of annexing the earnings 
of others, and that which might be a noble, un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of the human race 
becomes an inordinate desire to squeeze all that 
can be got out of it. 

If a man once accepts this monstrous ideal of 
getting something for nothing, the ideal of the 
brigand and the footpad, his nature is already so 
perverted that he has few scruples as to the methods 
he will take in realizing it. We may admire the 
man who supplies a nation with oil, but how will 
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it be if he secured the privilege of so doing by 
manipulating railway rates so that his competitors 
had to pay twice as much as he did to carry their 
goods to the seaboard, and by forcing the rail- 
ways to refuse to let them have oil-cars when hun- 
dreds of them were standing idle? We may feel 
inclined to thank the man who furnishes steel rails 
for our railroads, so that we may visit any part of 
the land with speed and comfort, but shall we do 
it when we are informed that he is enabled to do 
so by a protective tariff which he or his friends 
secured from the ways and means committee of 
congress upon the false pretense that they were 
benefiting the people? We might be grateful to 
the man who puts it within our power to illumi- 
nate our houses with gas, but what becomes of 
our gratitude when we learn that he is making us 
pay a dollar or more for gas which costs from 
twenty-five to fifty cents? In the same way the 
manifold adulterations, false pretenses, and frauds 
of business are caused by the scrambling after 
gain on the part of men who have made profit 
rather than usefulness their ideal. Coal is a prime 
necessity of life, and the people might well rise 
up and call him blessed who places it within their 
reach; but, when the coal monopoly hems itself 
in behind extortionate freight rates, and puts an 
enormous tax upon every ton of coal, we see that 
service is, in this case, a mere pretense for op- 
pression. 

To sum up in one word, the task of supplying 
the world with coal, gas, oil, or transportation 
facilities, is a noble work, but it become infamous 
when it is made the means of exacting tribute 
and when it stoops to methods which shun the 
light of day. : 

Almost any one of the hundred little cities of 
Italy can surpass New York in the matter of art 
and beauty. In the ruins of Athens and Memphis 
and Nineveh, we find, after thousands of years, 
many objects of interest and artistic value. If 
New York were to be destroyed, would there be 
anything here worth picking up a thousand years 
hence? Nothing, I think, except, perhaps, a few 
articles from our museums, the products of other 
ages and climes. Our statues are scarecrows, and 
mest of our public buildings are devoid of grace 
and dignity. A city, beyond the dreams of 
avarice, has been unable to make itself in the 
least degree fair and comely. What is at fault? 
It is not Tammany Hall, nor the East Side, nor 
the foreign immigration. It is the false business 
ideal which we cherish. It is the financier’s 
ideal of reaping where he has not sown. 

The only remedy for this state of affairs is the 
adoption of a new ideal in the business world. 
Our main object in life must be to be useful,— 
and we must try, not to get ahead of others, but 
rather to do our work as well as we can. Pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers, soldiers, artists, au- 
thors, start out in life, for the most part, with the 
intention of doing something which they regard 
as useful, and not with the main object of making 
money. Is there any reason in nature why a busi- 
ness man, a merchant, a banker, a financier, should 
not have the same motive? Why should the busi- 


| ness man be the only one who flies the pirate flag ? 





I do not believe there is any reason for it. Co- 
lumbia College is a great moneyed institution 
which does a large work of education. Its man- 
agement requires labor, skill, and executive ability 
of a high order. Many able and energetic men 
are getting their living out of it, but no one is get- 
ting rich, no one draws a dividend from it, and its 
one object, recognized by all, is to be useful to 
the community. Is there any reason why the 
street railway companies should not be run upon 
the same principle! 1 fail to see any. Educa- 
tion is a business quite as important as the trans- 
portation of passengers, and it requires as much 
brains. Columbia University might have its 
stockholders drawing their seven per cent. on 
millions of watered stock, it might be managed 
from Wall Street, and its advantages might be 
cornered and its securities gambled with on the 
Stock Exchange. If such a state of affairs is un- 
desirable in the case of the one institution, why is 
it not in the case of the other? Our business men 
pride themselves on being in the van of civiliza- 
tion, on leading the march of mankind. As a 
matter of fact, they are hopelessly behind the 
age, which is already in other departments follow- 
ing the ideal of usefulness. New York has one 
great virtue,—unbounded energy. That is the 
redeeming merit of our business world. Un- 
fortunately, it is now directed almost exclusively 
to selfish ends, and the result is the chaotic state 
of our society, internal and external. 
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To introduce our guns and advertise our house, we are going to sell 
aquantity of these Marvelous Magazine Shot Guns and Rifles combined 
for only $9.50. SPECIAL OFFER: To secure persons at once to show 
and help sell the guns, we will send one person in a town one of these 
uns for only $4.75, and as soon as you sell two more of the guns at 
$s. 50each, we will refund the oh 75 first paid, or we will send you three 
gunsall atonetimeon sory only $19.00. The gun haseither Scott's 
celebrated rotary or Guard Lever action. Empty shell is ejected and gun 
reloaded from magazine by a simple rotary motion of the wrists. Weight, 
7 to 9 pounds, length of barrel, 22 to 30 inches ; using standard shot or 
ball cartridges, U. M. C. or Winchester make. With this gun yon 
are, as the picture shows, prepared for either large or small game. 
can shoot 6 shot or 6 ball cartridges in rapid succession or alternately, 
as desired. It is really the most wonderful gun of its day. So posi- 
tive are we that you ye Seed friends will be pleased with the gun that 
on receipt of only $1 as a guarantee of good faith, we will send 
sample gun, the balance $3.25, to be paid when you receive ‘t and 
know it to be as represented. You can sell two guns in a few hours 
after sample gun is received. Try it. KIRTLAND BROS, & (0. 
290 Broadway, New York, or 69 Dearborn St.. Ch'cago, Dept. 
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SUCCESS 


I. 





Some 
of the 


Subjects 
Treated 
Re 


Politics 
Hygiene 
Zodlogy 
Banking 
Mineralogy 


Language 


History 
gf Our 
Language 


Domestic 
Science 


The Art of 
Entertaining 


History of 
Painting 


Mechanical 
Drawing 


Free-Hand 
Drawing 


Ornithology 
Geology 
Geography 
Mythology 
Biography 
Literature 


Science 
of Heat 


Light and 
Optics 


Electricity 
Athletics 


Physical 
Culture 


Etiquette 
Fine Arts 


History 
of Music 


Belles- 
Lettres 


Physiology 
Sanitation 








THE SUCCESS LIBRARY 


Brief Statement Regarding Some of the Subjects Treated 


_ have heretofore told our readers something in a general way about the 

Library and its high authorship ; we have explained its plan and scope, and 
have given a fairly comprehensive idea of its usefulness. It is our present purpose 
to call attention more specifically to a few of its many departments. As a further 
aid to a better understanding of the work, however, we have prepared a book of 
specimen pages and illustrations showing plates in color, etc. This book will be 
mailed free on application, and readers of Success and others interested are strongiy 


advised to send for it. 





(This cut represents the Royal Elite Edition of the Library. The binding is a sumptuous half-leather, the material 


being the new mottled calf; buff, with gold stamping on the back and sides.) 


Mr ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
Editor-in-Chief 


GEORGE R. DEVITT, A. M., Managing Editor 














Al Few Departments of the Work 





BIOGRAPHY 1" this department the Library is 


notably rich in text, treatment, 
and illustration. All the biographies have been 
expressly prepared for the work, the material hav- 
ing been gathered from original sources. Here we 
find the life-stories of more than one hundred dis- 
tinguished men and women of the United States, 
with original portraits of each. These biographies 
are not written in the usual dry encyclopedic style, 
but are'vigorous and fascinating. They reflect,too, 
the life and times of those who have helped to 
make the nation great. These lives are wonderfully 
helpful and inspiring. The volume is edited by 
the well-known writer Colonel Wilbur F. Hinman, 
and among the contributors may be mentioned 
Jules Guthridge and Charles Conant, the well- 
known authors. 


LITERATURE In this section the selections have 


been most carefully made with a view, 
Jirst, to foster a love of books in the young,-—to interest and 
train them in the direction of right-reading and right-think- 
ing,—and,second/y,to place within the reach of young and old 
alike a large body of the best literature of nearly every age 
and nation. There are Legends, Fairy Tales, Mythology 
and Folk-Lore of all times, climes and peoples—even to the 
Eskimos and North American Indians. The various de- 
partments have been arranged and treated by well-known 
literary experts, among whom may be mentioned: G. 
STANLEY HALL, President of Clark University; Dr. 
FewkeEs, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology; CHARLES 
G. D. RoBerts, Author and Poet; BLiss CARMAN, Au- 
thor and Poet; C. H. A. BJERREGAARD, Librarian of the 
Astor Library; J... M. CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Lecturer on 
History in Johns Hopkins University. 











NATURE STUDY More than six hundred pages of 


the Library are devoted to this 
fascinating theme, in which we find so much that is also in- 
structive and inspiring,—for Nature is perhaps the chief 
source of inspiration. This section of the work is edited by 
the well-known naturalist, writer,and artist, ERNEST SETON- 
THOMSON, and among its contributors are DAvip STARR 
{0RDAR, President of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University ; 
.. O. HOWARD, Ph.D.; Professor J. MERKLE COULTER, 0 
Chicago University; Doctor BAXTER MorRTON, and Pro- 
fessor MILTON UPDEGRAFF. These are the general sub- 
divisions of this section: ‘Animals, Domestic and Wild;” 
“Birds,Wild and Domestic ;” ‘*Taxidermy;” “Reptiles ;” 
“ The Story of the Fish;” “Crustaceans, Radiates, Mollusks 
and Sponges ;” “Animal Stories ;” “Insects ;” “Plants ;” 
“Trees and Fruits ;” “Wild Flowers ;” “Physics, Chemis- 
try and Astronomy.” This department is brilliantly embel- 
lished with plates in colors, showing Birds, Animals, Fishes, 
Plants, Insects, Minerals, etc., etc. 


LANGUAGE. MUSIC, ART In these departments are treat- 

4 ° ed a large number of subjects 
necessary for education, refinement and culture. Some of the 
titles are as follows: “The Sources of English,” “The Anglo-Saxon 
Element,”’ “The Celtic Element,” “The Latin Element,” “The Norse Ele- 
ment,’ ‘The Greek Element,” “Other Foreign Elements,”’ ** Americanisms,” 
“How to Cultewwate Style,” ‘*Composition,” “The Choice of Words,” 
“Grammar,” “Letter Writing for Practice and Composition,” “Cultivation 
of the Memory,” “Oratory,” “Journalism,” “*Suggestion as to Habits of 
Reading,” “ Principles of Reading,” “The Habit of Systematic Reading,” 
“Habits of Clear Thought,” “*The Historic Basis of Literature,” “*Inner 
World of Literature,’ “Modern Literature,” “Classical and Romantic 
Literature,” “The Exsay,’ “The Drama,” “*The Novel,” “‘How to Read a 
Classic,” **The Use of the Library,” etc. These are a few of the more 
than sixty titles under Literature and Language alone. Music and 
Art are treate] with equal fullness, the whole being under the edit- 
orial supervision of Prof. Caas. G. D. Roberts, and among the 
contributors are Prof. DANIEL BATCHELLOR; Mr. ROLAND Hry- 
TON-PERRY,Sculptor; Miss Mary FANTON; LESLIE GWENDOLYN 
PeaBopy; WM. M. CnaseE; WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, 








PHYSICAL CULTURE AND HOME DEVELOPMENT 
It is the guiding principle of the Library that 
nothing shall be included unless of actual practical 
benefit to all classes. With this aim. Physical Cul- 
ture has received the attention its importance de- 
mands. ‘There are sections on Health, Sleep, the 
Bath, Diet and Exercise. The Educational Value of 
Physical Training is discussed, /ndoor and Outdoor 
Sports and Pastimes and Amusements are dealt with 
at length with full directions and rules. Much space 
is a'so devoted to Housekeeping, Social Usages and 
Dress As a Pine Ari. Among the editors and con- 
tributors are: ELISABETH SYLVESTER, PROF.CHARLES 
G. D. Roperts, EvizABETH Capy STANTON, Rev. 
ROBERT COLLYER, Mrs. FRANK LESLIE; JULIA WARD 
Howe, Mary Perry Kinc, HENRIETTE Hovey. 











MANUAL TRAINING This department of the Library is 

Pi edited by Professor Jason E. Ham- 
mond, and there are also many important contributors, including 
Frank Rog Batcuetper, Writer and Poet; Dr. BAXTER 
Morton, Examiner, U. 8. Patent Office; Mrs M. F. Peasopy; 
Mr. A. M. Smita, Education Office, Lansing, Michigan; ArTuur 
L. WILLISTON, Director, Manual Training, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn; Rev. Dr. Eaton, Church of the Divine Paternity. Among 
the subjects treated are the following: “‘ Manual Training Asa 
Factor in Education,” “ Importance of Manual Training,” * What 
Professions! Men Think of Manual Training,” “ How Parents May 
Help,” “ What the Work Should Be,” “ Wood-work for Boys,” 
“ Wood Carving,” “ Instruments and Materials for Mechanical 
Drawing,” “ Lettering,” “ Geometrical Constructions: Working 
Drawings—Projections, Shade-lines and Surface Shading.”” From 
the above it will be seen that this subject is so exhaustively treated 
as to make Manual Training easy without a master. 











Some of the 
Editors 

and 
Contributors 


ye 
Arthur T. Hadley 


President, Yale Univ. 


David Starr Jordan, 
LL. D. 


President, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Univ. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, 
uL. D. 


Associate-editor, The 
Outlook. 


Edward Everett 
Hale 


The Distinguished 
Author and Editor. 


Robert Collyer 


The Well-known 
Preacher and W riter. 
John F. Hurst, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop, M. E. Church. 


Newell Dwight 
Hillis, A. M., D. D. 


Pastor, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


H. M. MacCracken, 
D. D., LL. D. 


Chancellor, University 
of the City of New York 


George He wie 
Shrady,A.M..M.D, 
The Celebrated Phy- 
sician and Surgeon. 


General Benjamin 
F. Tracy 


Ex-Secretary of the 
United States Navy 


Henry Watterson 
Editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Charles Wesley 


Emerson 


President, Emerson 
College ot Oratory. 


Theodore 


Roosevelt 
President of the United 
States. 


Benjamin B. 
Odeli, Jr., 


Governor of New York. 


Harriet Prescott 
Spofford 


Author and Poet. 


John R. Proctor 
President of the United 
States Civil Service 
Commission. 

Rebecca Harding 

Davis 
Author and Editor. 


Nelson A. Miles 


Lieutenant-General, 
U.S.A 


Julia Ward Howe 


Author and Poet. 


James J. Hill 


President, Great North- 
ern Railway. 


Edwin Markham 


Author and Poet. 


Henry Clews 


The Well-known 
banker. 


Bliss Carman 
Author and Poet. 


G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 


President, Clark Univ. 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘ 








FOR PORTRAITS OF SOME OF THE EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS, SEE FOLLOWING PAGES. 
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2 Four Magazines for the Price of One 


E are often asked “How Can You Do It?” The answer is simple—we are “wholesalers.” We 

sent over 75,000 subscriptions to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a single 

week); over 50,000 to the Cosmopolitan, and immense numbers to other magazines. Our checks accom- 

pany every order, and publishers are relieved of large expenses for advertising, circularizing, etc. 

Naturally, therefore, we get the lowest possible prices—these prices are given exclusively to us— 
and we give the public the benefit of them. 


All Subscriptions are for a Full Year. The Magazines may be sent to one or several addresses. (Foreign Postage Extra) 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER °™ scye%sna tire. 


REGULAR PRICE \ 


Success . i 2 ° $1. oOo Total Value 
Review of Reviews (New) - 2.50 $ 6 eisai 


New England Magazine or Current Literature (new) may be substituted 3 e oO Only 
Cosmopolitan ‘ ° " 1.00 s 
Frank Leslie’s. Popular Monthly may be substituted 
Good Housekeepin 3 
The Household or the Designer may sping . 1. vo ene RR. Ae 


All subscriptions will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies—otherwise with issues of the month following 
that in which the subscription is received. 


OUR SPECIAL “‘DOLLAR-MAGAZINE’? OFFERS 


(The “ Dollar-Magazines” from which you may choose, in combination with SUCCESS, are 
the Cosmopolitan, Lesiie’s Monthly, the Household, Good Housekeeping, and the Designer.) 


SUCCESS, and any one of the above dollar magazines, 
SUCCESS, and any two of the above dollar magazines, 


Regular Price Our Price 


. . . . . 7. $2.00 $1.50 
ins Stes ats eed 3.00 2.00 


» 5.00 2.50 
. {Review of Reviews (new) ) and any two of the above dollar 
SUCCESS, jor New England Magazine {| magazines, . e ° ° e ° ‘i 6.00 3.00 


Something About the Magazines 


Success is the brightest, most up-to-date, and most profusely illustrated monthly published. It is read with eagerness 
by the father, the mother, the older sons and daughters, and even the children, containing, as it does,a wealth of material 
interesting to all ages and classes. It already reaches nearly 300,000 homes,—over 1,500,000 readers. It is bright, 
cheerful, and optimistic. Inspiration and /ife are in every page. In a thousand different ways,direct and indirect, it tells 
how to lay the foundation of true success in life,—how to climb the ladder of achievement. Its contributors include the 
best known names in politics, religion, science, art, literature, and industry. Business men of the highest standing—men 
who will write for no other periodical,—are willing to give to the readers of Success the benefit of their wide and val- 
uable experience. The illustrations in Success are by the best artists in the country. The inspiration of a lifetime 
has come to thousands of Success readers through their investment of one dollar,—its yearly subscription price. 


jor Current Literature (new) | magazines, 














THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the “indispensable’’ magazine. 
It discusses and yy bey the political, social, and literary news 
of the world, and is thus of inestimable value to the busy man or 
{woman who has no time for the careful reading of the daily news- 
| papers. Its editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, is known everywhere as a close 
student of social problems. Every issue is liberally illustrated with por- 

traits, maps, cartoons, and timely pictures of places in the public eye, 
secured many timesat great expense. It affordseasy, delightful and in- 
- structive home-reading,throughout the year. Month/y, $2.50 fer annum. 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, now in its fifty-sec- 
ond volume, is another of the great modern monthlies which have given 
America its leadership among the countries of the world in magazinc- 
|| making. Its editorial programme for the coming year embraces features 


THE COSMOPOLITAN is one of the leaders among the great 
monthly magazines, covering every branch of human interest with 
timely, suggestive, well written, and finely illustrated articles by the 
best authors. There are few great writers at home or abroad who are 
not heard from in its pages,and it is always keenly on the alert for what 
is best and most attractive in magazine literature. It has few equals and 
no superiors asa magazine of general and varied attractions, and is so 
widely known, through its many years of successful life, as to need no 
further description. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine-title which exactly de- 
scribes its contents. It treats of the ways and means of making the 
home a place of delight for every member of the family, describin and 
illustrating hundreds of those little“ kinks” which neighbors exchange 
with each other, but which are here, in this magazine, brought together 
as the collected wisdom of housewives and students of domestic science 
everywhere. There is no periodical which presents more practical 
ideas regarding those things which favorably affect home-comfort. It 
is well printed and richly illustrated. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


BEAR IN iN The magazines in our list (ten in all) are controlled by us, exclusively, for clubbing purposes. None of tl e 





: } second in interest to no other periodical, while its illustrations will 
}# continue to be, as ~s have been in the past, the highest expressions of 
’ "?if magazine art. The Leslie cover-designs in color for the year promise 


ij to notable; they are, indeed, always timely, well-conceived, artistic 











and especially attractive. Monthly, $1.00 per annum. 


periodicals can be secured at the remarkably low clubbing prices, save through or in combination with SUCCESS. 
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We want representatives in every City, Town, and Village—in every School, Parish, and Neighborhood. 
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RAWERMDC weCourauy POR smERs 


AYear’ ding Witht Reach 

ear’s Reading Within Easy Reach 

a: well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his home? With periodical literature so 
rich, varied, and attractive as at present, magazines largely take the place of books in keeping one abreast of the 


times. Each magazine has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four can all wants be reasonably satisfied. 
In our magazine combinations we have avoided duplication, and have given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 


Last Season more than 300,000 People took Advantage of these Remarkable Offers 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER 
Success . . s " ° $1.00 $ mr 
Review of Reviews (new) . {2.50 Value 


The New England Magazine or any two of our Dollar \ 3 oO 
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azines may be substituted 6 


Current Literature (New) . 3.00 Fer $ 


The New England Magazine or any two of our Dollar Magazines may be substituted 


North American Review (New) 5.00 _ 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted (Personal Checks Accepted) 


NOTE e This OFFER is strongly recommended to ministers, teachers, lawyers, and other professional men and women, as in reading 
bd these magazines they will be kept ia constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


SUCCESS, AND LESLIE’S WEEKLY . ° 





Regular Price Our Price 


- 5.00 2.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) and Current Literature (new) ° 6.50 3.00 
{ Review of Reviews (new) 
SUCCESS, | or Current Literature (new) }and New England Magazine, - 7.00 3.00 i 
{j THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) ) = i. 
SUCCESS;) or NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE jand LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 8.00 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New 
England Magazine, . uf 


: : : : : : : - 9.50 4.00 


REN EW A na Ss e New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all magazines in our list (including SUCCESS) except 
© Current Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North American Review, for which all subscriptions must be new ; 

present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by ADDING ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION ’ 

to the combination prices named. Transfers irom one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 4 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is the leading illustrated paper of America. 
It brings into the home circle each week, photographic reproductions— 
often secured at enormous cost, by epeeial traveling artists, held ready 
to go, at a moment’s notice, to any part of the eal the stirring, 
history-making events taking place the world over. It is the popular 
up-to-date, literary and pictorial record of moving scenes at home and 
abroad. Those who have hitherto denied themselves the pleasure of 
a subscription to a great illustrated weekly, because of its (necessarily) 
high price, will find our offers, including Leslie’s Weekly, **a genuine 
bonanza.” Weekly, 4.00 per annum. 


CURRENT LITERATURE is the leading literary monthly of 
America. It puts its readers in touch with current thought and litera- 
ture in an easy, familiar way that makes one feel that famous authors 
are personal friends. It gives every month, in the most entertaining 
form, the cream of the best things published in prose and verse,—what- 
ever is worth knowing and remembering. Its readings from new books 
keep one thoroughly posted. No one can make a mistake in depend- 
ing upon CURRENT LITERATURE for his knowledge of the world’s 
literary achievement. J/onthly, $3.00 per annum. 


» THE HOUSEHOLD has been known and loved by more than a 
|} generation of American women, and is to day at the height of its power 
and prestige. Its finely illustrated departments, covering embroidery, 
\} crocheting, knitting, household linen,table equipment,home decoration, 
al preg! bye a and etiquette, are edited by “those who know.”’ It pre- 
fi} sents the latest hints on the interesting subject of pyrography, and 
|| devotes much attention to photography. ‘These departments.combined 
%|| with an unusually high class of tiction and poetry, make ‘1 HE Houss- 
HOLD a magazine of general home interest and value. Every issue is 

‘+ worth a year’s cost. A/onthly, $1.00 fer annunt. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW presents to its readers each 
month, the most brilliant galaxy of articles upon world problems to be 
found in any periodical at home and abroad. Each article is written b 
the one man in the world most competent to write upon that particular 
subject,and ail are by leaders of thought and opinion. For eighty-seven 
§ years the “‘North American” has guided pedi opinion in this country on 
all the great political,social,religious, and industrial questions of the day, 
" and the present editorial management is the most brilliant and success- 
’ ful in the history of this famous Review. Monthly, $5.00 per annum. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 1s one in which every original 
New Englander. whether at home or “abroad ” takes keen delight. It 
paints with loving touch the historic landmarks of New England; re- 
calls the customs and traditions of the “‘old red schoolhouse days ;’’and 
tells of the achievements of New Englanders in all parts of the world. 
It is artistically printed and illustrated. It forms a monthly “‘old-home 
week” for every New Englander, no matter how far away he may 
wander. In every department it shows a distinctive quality and a liter- 
ary flavor allitsown. Monthly. $3.00 per annum. 

SUBSTITUTIONS : A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature. and a new or renewal subscription to the New Eng- 

a 


land Magazine may be substituted each for the other. ‘he Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Good Housekeeping, the Designer 
and the Household may each be substituted for any other magazine in our list except SUCCESS. 














THE DESIGNER, published monthly by the Standard Fashion 
Company, of New York, is one of the leading fashion magazines of the 
country. It contains beautifully colored engravings of the latest Paris- 
ian and New York fashions, and descriptions of fabrics, costumes, de- 
signs, and millinery for women and children. It is an acknowledged 
arbiter in its field, and subscribers need look no further for correctness 
in design, stylish color suggestions, and clearness in description. It is 
in its fourteenth volume and its circulation of two hundred thousand 
proves its great popularity. Wonthly, $1.00 per annum. 
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TO PRESENT SU BSCRIBERS Although rome ite ae not expire until December or January, order your renewals NOW, so as not to lose any 
: ‘ h issue. Order also for your friends for Christmas and New Year’s gifts, so that you may be sure that they get their copies in 
the holiday season. Don’t spoil the effect of your presents by being late with them. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS [Ifyou wish to make sure of receiving the great holiday numbers of SUCCESS and of the other periodicals in our offers, order now. 


: . ; ; Phe editions of these special numbers, being always in great demand, are often exhausted early in the month of issue, and it is 
afterwards impossible to obtain copies. Don’t make the mistake of waiting. 


Send all orders and remittances to RS: 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, waiSReRitie'2% vor ial 


Copies of all the above periodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer, with whom orders for these combinations may also be left B nee . 








Pte Was orders wit be 55 SEET DEAROAPRNS  RAT ORE RS ARTIC 
; ef ft B ' epee? 2s ice rte ‘ Te kg? + : f nit 
‘ : SOEGGBS Wet AL ees. F PA Tat 
: net Sti: ctthytnetta tak hye pag Fr rer ep eR OSA 
Write us and we will tell you how to make money,—and a good deal of it 
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SEE THREE PRECEDING PAGES 
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J A So m e In this most i tant de- This subject, so vital to us all,is one of Some of the 
TRAINING OF THE YOUNG partinent, the Library is su. SUCCESS IN LIFE the most important and carefully con- 2. 
sf th e preme. No work ever before publixhed treats the quesiion so sidered departments of the Library. Some idea of the treatment Edi tors 
: exhaustively. It is simply invaluabie to pareuts and teachers, and accorded this section may be gained from the following titles,—a 
° is of great interest to anyone having at heart the general welfare few only, from more than forty: “£conomy,” “Mental Training and 
. 11 b J Cc t > and upbuilding of the race. Tese are the divisions of the subject, at Home,” eg end Power,” * Seeing and Seizing Opportunity,” 
with some of the chapter ieadings: PHYSICAL EDUCA. “What Great hings Dull Boys Can Do,” “Transmuting Know!l- Cc t ib t 
© TION.—The New-born aby, The Nursery and Infant Deities; edge Into Power,” “Tact and Common Sense,” The Triumphs of ontribputors 
Trea ted The Order of Development; Kelation of Growth to Mental Grit,” “The Talisman of Good Manners,” “Education as a Suc- 
Development; Nervous and Mental Development. INTELLEC. cess Factor,” “The Might of Decision,” “The Economy of Thor- (Continued) 
Cont “d) TUAL EDUCATION.—Learning to Speak; fhe Educational oughness,” Overcoming Ubsiacles,” “Friendship and Con panion- 
Continue Valine of Pias, “bservation; Reason; Imagination. MORAL ship,” “ Dress and Success,” “The Power and Purpose ealth,” 
EDUCATION:—Opedience; ‘Training’ the Wills Punishment; “Mastery of Self,’ “Method as a Success Winner.” *Finding'a ot 
be General Treatment of Children’s Faults; Faults of Weakness and Way or Making One,” “Getting an Education in Spite of Difficul- 
Suggestive Remedies; Faults of Strengta and Suggestive keme- ties.” This important section of the Library has n under the M 
dies; Habits of Industry; The Life Problem. This department is personal editorship of Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, founder and rs. John Sherwood 
li edited by Marion Foster WASHBURNE, Member of the Educa- editor of the magazine Success. Among the contributors are num- The Well-known 
Journa ism tion Committee, Civie Federation, 1893-1896 ; Editor of the Mothers’ bered many of the most eminent men and women in the United Writer. 
and Children’s Department, Chicago Times- Herald, 18% ; Lecturer States, who have here written from the <iepths of their successful 
Tiinols Contress of Mothers, 1900; Teacher of the ‘Relations of this section, is « guaranty of careful treatment and of the special 
r-4.¢ is Co n ; Teacher of the Relati stion, ¢ 
Child- Home and School, Chicago Institute. Tt © interest and value of the subjects treated. seal Henry C. Potter, 
LL. D. 
Culture Bishop of the Protestant 
CHO OTs Episcopal Church, N.Y. 
Ci ™ ; . Charles G. D. 
ervice ee See : : oberts, le 
HE most important requisite to success in life is the proper selection of a calling, and the Fenn oe A. Mm 
Economics portion of the Library devoted to this question has been handled with the utmost skill and Joh 
thoroughness. Distinguished men and women who have achieved success in their several walks of ohn F iske siesta 
e.4 and Phil her. 
Chemisiry asaya 
SPECIAL TEN-VOLUME EDITION Lyman J. Gage 
Astronomy States Tresary. 
Ancient Elizabeth Cady 
. 
History Stanton 
sto The Reformer. 
Modern Dark Green | Hudson Maxim 
° Halt The Great Inventor. 
History 
sto Leather 
. - American reinforced Marion Foster 
Elocution De Lu Binding ; Washburne 
e xe 
det Gold tops; Editor, Teacher, and 
le Sides arer. 
Oratory ’ marbled in ; 
Red and Orison Swett 
Gold. Marden, A. M. 
Manual : Author and Editor. 
Training 
Ernest Seton- 
Natural Thompson 
. Naturalist and Author. 
Philosophy 
George R. Davitt, 
° ar . es . 
Choosing Distinguished Authorship and Expert Supervision in Every One of the Many Departments. A. M. 
Teacher and_Editor. 
a Career 


life tell how they have done it. The whole field is covered by experts. Aid is not only afforded to 
those just starting out, but to those who have already entered upon a calling, and feel that they are 
wrongly placed. All the well-known professions and occupations for men and women are-discussed, 
and many new fields are suggested. 


These Are a Few Titles From More Than One Hundred: 


Finding One’s Bent; Value of a Trade; Health and Occupation; A Career in Railroad- 
ing Step by Step; What Shall I Do? The Man and His Career; Making a Career as a 
Broker; The Organizer and the Promoter; How to Succeed in Life Insurance; Oppor- 
tunities in the Civil Service; Politics as a Career; The U.S. Soldier and His Career ; 
The Profession of Dentistry; Poverty No Obstacle to a Public Career; The Education 
of the Architect ; Journalism and the Sort of Career It Offers; How to Become a Master of 


Science and 
Art of 
Motherhood 


History of 
Sculpture 


The Art 
of Dress 


Lives and Surgery ; The Opportunities of the Christian Ministry ; The Conditions of Success in the 
Works of the Pulpit; The Young Man in Law; How to Overcome Defects in Early Education ; 
re omposers Comparative Chances of Success in the Vocations; A Career in the Navy; The Author 


and the Publisher; Success in Changing their Vocations; Success Late in Life; The 
General Medical Practitioner; The Innumerable Chances forYoung Men; Banking, as a 


Lessons in Business and as a Trade; How to Succeed as an Inventor; The Electrical Engineer; 


Finance Mechanical Engineering as a Profession; Training Young Men for Business; Influences 
That Will Make Farm Life Attractive; If I were a Girl Again; How to Manage a 
Rhetoric Hotel Successfully. 

Botany This department has also been under the editorship of Dr. Marden and the list of contributors 
is most distinguished. Among these may be mentioned: President Hadley of Yale; Hamilton 
Ethics Wright Mabie, Associate Editor cf The Outlook; Dr. Edward Everett Hale; Dr. N. D. Hillis, Pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; General Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Secretery of the U. S. Navy; 
Civics Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States; Bishop Potter; Bishop Hurst; the late John 


Fiske, the eminent Historian; Chauncey M. Depew, United States Senat r: Joseph H. Choate, 


Etc. Ambassador of the United States to England, etc., etc., etc. 





son, 
The Distinguished 
Author. 


Chauncey M. 
Depew 


Junior United States 


Joseph Hodges 
Choate 
Ambassador of the 
United States to Eng. 
Jonathan P. 


Dolliver 


Junior United States 
Senator from lowa. 


Andrew Carnegie 


Manufacturer and 
Philanthropist. 


John Quincy 
Adams Ward 


Professor of Physical 


Ph. D. 


The Great Inventor. 
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Thomas W. Higgin- 


Senator from New York. 


The Celebrated Sculptor 


Dudley A. Sargent 


Culture, Harvard Univ. 


Thomas A. Edison, 











HE Library contains 6,000 pages, the volumes being super-royal octavo, 74% x 10 inches in size. There are 
more than 1,500 vignetted text-illustrations, many cf which are original portraits of celebrated men and wo- 
men. There are also ninety-six full-page plates in -olors,—a larger number than is to be found in anyother 
reference work of which we know. These plates present every object in the tints of nature. The paper | «/ °*"’ 
is of wide margin, velvet finish, and special manufacture,—the type, large and well-spaced,—making a ¥.” 
ige easy to read by young orold. In both appearance and durability the mechanical execution of the Library is 9 

nsurpassed, as befits a work destined to last a lifetime of daily use. Readers who are interested should send >.~ 
1t once for sample pages, with specimen illustrations, and plates in colors, so as to enable them tocome to an ,°-” 
telligent decision, and secure a set from the desirable first edition (printed from the fresh new plates,) in 

hich the engravings are brought out with great delicacy and beauty. For full particulars regarding price 6, 
md terms for both editions, address wid 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, / 


115 University Building, Washington Square, New York - 








editions. 











INQUIRY COUPON. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, 


New York. 


I am interested in THE SUCCESS 
LiBRARY, and shall be glad to receive 

free your book containing specimen 
pages, illustrations, plates in color, etc.. 
with particulars regarding the different 
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SUCCESS 


A Stepping-Stone to Forensic Honors - ttncexroro 





[* 2 country like ours, abounding in councils, 
conferences, and legislatures, ability to think 
on one’s feet and give clear expression to his 


thoughts is almost a necessity. There is nothing 
that induces practical research, stimulates indi- 
vidual thought, directs the mind into definite 
channels, and trains one in the effective use of 
his mother tongue, better than does a discussion 
of some timely subject of interest. 

The old-time lyceum was a veritable hotbed for 
developing statesmen, and we believe that the 
League of Success Clubs is a successor which will 
develop many leaders of affairs in coming years. 

o o . 


Our Debater’s Handbook 


N NEARLY every report sent to our Bureau, a re- 
quest has been made to tell the club where to 
find a good book on debating. In trying to an- 
swer, we have looked through nearly all the book 
catalogues in the country, and procured copies of 
practically all the books and pamphlets on de- 
bating. After examining these carefully, we have 
come to the conclusion that not one of them is 
suitable for our purpose. Those containing the 
necessary information are too large and costly, 
while the small ones lack many important points 
necessary to show an inexperienced debater how 
to prepare and deliver his argument. 

Under these circumstances, there is only one 
thing left for us to do. We have prepared a new 
book on debating that answers the purpose 
thoroughly. It contains, in a condensed form, all 
the information found in other books on the sub- 
ject, so that the book is small, handy, and cheap. 

We cannot give space in this column to describe 
the book in detail, but we thoroughly believe that 
itis the most helpful book for a member of a 
literary society that has ever been published. It 
is cloth-bound, contains sixty-four pages, and is 
sent, postpaid, for twenty-five cents. A small dis- 
count will be made to clubs ordering in quantities. 


It Makes a Practically Endless Reading Course 


HERE are so many different kinds of reading 

courses that it is almost impossible to find an 
original plan for conducting one. Yet there are 
several things about the Success Club Reading 
Course that are somewhat out of the ordinary. 
We have tried to combine the best of the Chau- 
tauqua and the Christian Endeavor ‘‘book-a- 
month’’ plans, with some ideas of our own. 

Our Bureau proposes to name, from time to 
time, books which will be especially helpful to 
Success Club members. Any member may select, 
from the books we name, those which seem most 
desirable. He should read each book carefully, 
and write to us for an examination. We will then 
send him a carefully prepared set of examination 
questions pertaining to each book. If the an- 
swers which he sends indicate that he has read 
the book carefully and thoughtfully, we will send 
him a pass card for each book. When he has 
read five books, we will send him a certificate. 
When he has read ten books, another certificate 
will be furnished, and so on in an endless chain. 

Naturally, the book to begin our course with 
should be the one on which the Success Club 
idea is founded, namely, ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,”’ 
by Orison Swett Marden. This is the only book 
which every one who takes the Success Club Read- 
ing Course is asked to read. All the others are 
optional. It is necessary to read this book in 
order to understand thoroughly what we mean 
when we speak of the Success idea. 2 

‘‘Pushing to the Front’’ may be procured at 
any bookstore, or we will send a cloth-bound vol- 
ume to any Club member for one dollar, postpaid. 

a o 
Suggestive Notes 
THe following neatly printed programme, sent by 
the Success Club, of Lyndon, Kansas, con- 
tains several ideas worth noting. The mock trial 


YUM 


is especially deserving of attention, as it intro- 
duces a very necessary element of humor into the 
club meetings. The subject for debate is, like- 
wise, timely and interesting. 


THE SUCCESS CLUB 
Programme for 
MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26, Igor 


Mandolin Solo > . - : $ Mary Randall 
Mock Trial: (That Great Watermelon Case.) The Club 


Judge Curliwig : : ; ° C. G. Randall 
Lawyer Goosequill, attorney for the 

plaintiff ; A . . 3 A. H. Henry 
Lawyer Chanticleer, attorney for the 

defendant E. H. Peterson 


Abadiah Root, prisoncr at the bar 
Characters: Timothy Seed, witness for 
the prosecution . - ; : 
Jerusha Seed, wife of Timothy 
Sallie Muggins, witness for the de- 


Frank Walker 


Frank Cranwell 
Sadie Paterson 


fense . : : : ; . Blanche Bair 
Hans Aubenblauben, witness for the 
prosecution Frank Peterson 
Reading George Henton 
Debate . 


: : F : . - Grange vs. Club 
‘‘Has Nature or Education the Greater Influence in the 
Formation of Character ?”" 

The grange will take the side of Nature ; the club that 
of Education. Time allowed each speaker,—fifteen min- 
utes. 

Grange speakers: E. Crawford, Edward Allison, W. 
Barnard. 

Club speakers: J. R. Walker, Charles G. Randall, A. 
H. Henry 
Essay : : ; : : m ‘ Roy Henton 


. a * 


CHIHUAHUA, September 17, Igor. 

THE SUCCEss CLUB BUREAU, NEW YORK CITY. 

Dear Sirs :—Last year I organized a society of young 
people in the school where I teach, and have had very 
satisfactory work, but think that your League offers more 
opportunities for improvement, and wish to join it. I 
have in charge the higher grades in the Spanish depart- 
ment, and, consequently, all our work has been and will 
be in that language. I speak the English language, how- 
ever, take ‘‘Success,’’ and will use suggestions and litera- 
ture translated into Spanish. Please inform me how to 
get pamphlets or books on the work of the Success Clubs, 
and what is required in order to join the League. 

Yours truly, 
S. Y. ESQUIVEL. 
In care of Palmore College, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


. - ~ 


No. 2442 NORTH SIXTEENTH STREET, } 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 23, Igor. } 
The SuccEss CLUB BUREAU, New York City. 
Gentlemen :-—A literary society recently introduced a 

practice which, from the benefit accruing to the members, 

I think would be an excellent innovation for Success 

Clubs. 

Each person is furnished with a slip of paper upon 
which he or she writes some subject,—say, for example, 
‘‘newspapers."’ The slips are then collected, and, after 
being well shaken together, are again distributed. Every 
one is supposed to speak on the topic written on the 
paper he or she has received. In some cases only a few 
sentences may be uttered, while in others, where the 
speaker happens to be acquainted with the subject, a 
longer discourse will be possible. In all cases, the sub- 
ject written on the slips should be restricted to instructive 
topics. ’ 

The value of this exercise, in training one to speak im- 
promptu, can hardly be estimated. No preliminary prep- 
aration is possible, and one must think and decide quickly. 
Of course, at first, some members will be timid; but, as 
they gain practice, their nervousness will be found to have 
entirely disappeared. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. BRENKER, JR. 


e a” . 





The Motto of the League of Success Clubs 
Don’t Wait For Your Opportunity; Make It! 


F you want to learn how best to make an opportupity, 
you should join the League. Branch clubs may 
originated wherever five or more people may determine to 
meet together regularly to consider the ways and means of 
improving their own and each other’s prospects and position 
in Fife, resolving to rise above the common level, and to reach 
after influence in the world. Literary and Self Culture so- 
cieties already organized may join our League without mate- 
rially changing their plan or purpose, or even their name. 
Full information in regard to the best means of organizing a 
branch club, or an explanation of the plan by which Liter- 
ary societies may join our League will be sent free on 

request. 
Address: Tue Success Crus Bureau 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York. 
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We respectfully request that 
you send for the handsome 
catalogue that tells of the 


Ralston 
Health _ § 

















Shoe , 
‘* The Shoe 
No better Shoe with an 
has ever Idea.”’ 
been 
sold for 
$5, and 
no shoe 
sold for 
50 cents 
less can 
begin to 
compare aan 
id. 
with it. ee 
Ten’s 
Water-proof 
Box Calf 
Stylo Last 
Heavy Sole 


Widths A to EE 
Sizes 5 to 11. 


Stylish in looks, it is 
also as near water-proof as a 
leather shoe can be—for the upper has 
been treated by a water-proofing process of 
our own, and the sale is constructed thus : 


J. Best oak leather outersole. 2, Wool felt 
and rubber layer. 3. Oak leather halli-sole. 
4. Sheet corksole. 5. Chemically treated 
oak leather insole. Anatomical last— our 
shoes require no troublesome “ breaking in.” 


We have a local agent in almost every place who 
carries a full line. Send to us for his name if you 
do not know it. In places where we have no repre- 
sentative, WE SELL BY MAIL and guarantee a 
perfect fit. Thousands of pairs sold this way every 
year with scarcely a single complaint. 

Send for catalogue and measurement blanks. It 
will be worth your while. We guarantee to please 
you in fit and appearance or return your money with- 
out argument. You run norisk in any way. Please 
mention this magazine. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Campe'lo, Mass. 








The American 
Wringer Co’s 


. Nis also of great 
convenience in the 
bathroom for wringing 
out laces, handker 
chiefs and other small 
articles. 

Price 50 cents from 
us postpaid-if your 
dealer does not keep 
them. 


Funnier thana Jack-in-the Box our surprise 
toy “It's allin the Rubber” Address Dept. 25 


The American WringerCo., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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An Orchestra that 
never grows tired! 


Never has a headache, never out of practi 


never misplays notes—that’s the Stella Music 
Bc You can always rely on it to furnish 
its repertoire is unlimited. 


the anak 


Music 


STELLA":.. 


is the latest and greatest devel- 
opment in musie boxes. Pos- 
sesses all the best features of 
ordinary music boxes with 
many added advantages. 
The only box with the 
smooth steel tune 
sheets. Catalogue 
and prices on appli- 

cation. 


JACOT MUSIC 
BOX 
















Eighteen Courses in Yarn and Cloth Manufacture, 
including Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
and Mill Calculations for mill workers, and all in- 
terested in textiles. The original and only schocl. 
Established for years. Prepares you for a hisher 
position. Learn and earn at the same time. 


Taught by Mail. testes 


illustrated 
catalogue. 
C. P. BROOKS, Director. 
American Correspondence 
School of Textiles, 


Dept. 3 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


OKATES 
‘BARNEY 
. & BERRY 








87 BROAD ST 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


> (ATALOG 
fae FREE 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR IT 











%. , DO YOU COOK? 


rh) )\m Then you have to chop things—meat, vege- 
a / \\ tables, fruit, etc.—for culinary purposes. Do 
Jes la, it quickly and quietly with Sargent’s Gem 
Food Chopper, which chops in fine, coarse 
or medium pieces—better than with chopping 
bow! and knife—without tearing, squeezing, 
mashing or grinding. It saves time, and 
adds to the pleasure of housekeeping. The 
Gem is a well-made article, easy to clean and 
easy to keepin order; it has steel cutters that 
will not break. Booklet sent on re- 

> \\\ quest. Please give your dealer’s name. 


SK) SARGENT & CO., 181 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 





+ mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mesnen » (the original). GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


PARKERS }JAIR BPALsam 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTR. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and Hair Falling. 
Soc. and $1.00 at 























SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


A SHOWER-BATH has been added to the curriculum at 
the Henry Street school, New York City. Itis to teach 
the pupils that cleanliness promotes good health. 

* * «* 


THE GERMAN government has appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars to provide motor cars for use in the coming 
army maneuvers. 

* *& «# 

‘A THREE-WHEELED cab has made its appearance in 
London. The third wheel runs in front of the passenger, 
and is to save him from accident should the horse fall. 

* © 


MICHAEL Hoc, the fifteen-year-old son of former 
Governor Hogg, of Texas, one of the wealthiest oil well 
owners in America, works as a day-laborer at the crude 
petroleum gushers at Spindletop Hill, Texas. This is 
young Mr. Hogg's idea of learning the oil business. 

* * * 


W. M. ‘RANKIN, of San Francisco, and Norman R. 
Smith, of Dawson, announce that they are about to estab- 
lish a stage line of six hundred miles, between [liama 
Bay, Cook Inlet,and Nome. This will be the shortest 
overland route to Alaska, and it will carry the mails. 

* * «# 


L. D. MARSHALL, the chief grain inspector of Minne- 
sota, was born in Palmer, Massachusetts, in 1847. He 
worked his way up to his present position from a helper in 
a grain elevator. 

* *& # 

Miss ORA EDDLEMAN, a young woman of Cherokee 
blood, owns and edits the ‘‘ Twin Territories,"’ a thirty-two- 
page illustrated magazine, whose contributors are weommne 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

* a * 


NEARLY one hundred and twenty-five thousand head 
of horses and mules have been purchased in the United 
States by Great Britain, for her army, since October, 1900. 
The cost of these animals was about $16,000,000. 

* * «# 


CHARLES N. GILLETT, an assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank at Chicago, is forty-one years old. Twenty 
years ago he applied to Lyman J. Gage, for a position in 
the eminent financier’s bank. r. Gage started him as a 
messenger boy. 

* © «& 

GOVERNOR N. O. MURPHY, of Arizona, has renewed 
his demand for the admission of the territory to statehood. 
He claims a population of 140,000, with an assessed valua- 
tion of $39,000,000. 

* # * 

Miss IMOGEN WALLACE, an American woman, who has 
studied in Paris for a year, passed the examination for a 
pharmacist, and has just opened a large drug store in that 
city. ‘The establishment is sumptuously fitted in modern 
style. Six male assistants are kept busy. Miss Wallace 
met with instantaneous success. 

; * * 

SOME new words have been brought into use by the 
automobile, but the correct word for a private collection of 
automobiles, equivalent to stad/e seems to afford con- 
siderable difficulty. ‘‘ Motorbarn,’’ ‘‘motorome,"’ ‘‘me- 
torden,’’ ‘‘motorium,"’ ‘‘motorshed’’ and ‘‘motable"’ 


have ail been suggested. 
* * 


THE largest railroad tunnel in the United States will be 
built through the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 
The project, which will involve an outlay of $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000, contemplates the boring of a hole twenty- 
seven thousand feet in length through the heart of the 
Sierras. 

* # # 

NEW ZEALAND'S government has decided that swim- 
ming and life-saving shall be taught in all its schools. The 
life-saving society's method having been adopted, two 
thousand handbooks and charts have been sent, by order 
of the government, for the use of schoolmasters. The 
handbook, in which the course of instruction is fully set 
forth for the use of classes, schools, and individuals, has 
also been translated into Swedish and Italian. 


« + 
The Capacity to Enjoy Life 


NOTHING contributes more to the highest suc- 

cess than the formation of a habit of en- 
joying things. Whatever your calling in life 
may be, whatever misfortunes or hardships may 
come to you, make up your mind resolutely that, 
come what may, you will get the most possible real 
enjoyment out of every day; that you will increase 
your capacity for enjoying life, by trying to find 
the sunny side of every experience of the day. 
Resolutely determine that you wiil. see the humor- 
ous side of things. No matter how hard or un- 
yielding your environment may seem to be, there 
is a sunny side if you can only see it. The mirth- 
provoking faculty, even under trying circumstances, 
is worth more to a young man or woman starting 
out in life than a fortune without it. Make up 
your mind that you will be an optimist, that there 


| shall be nothing of the pessimist about you, that 


you will carry your own sunshine wherever you go. 

There is longevity in the sunny soul that eases 
our jolts and makes our sides shake with laughter. 

There is a wonderful medicinal effect in good 
cheer. Good news and glad tidings have a magic 
effect even upon invalids. 

We often see a whole store or factory or home 
transformed by one sunny soul. On the other 
hand, we have seen them blighted and made - 
by a gloomy, morose, fault-finding person. 
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$14 ONCE) 


IN A 
LIFETIME | 


a ee ee Ghee You may bea 


“EZYBED” £Anc® MATTRESS, 


be Spar gyre at theend. asite nant tetienesaiaalll 
of Kap a material apg gg pe oy ad eg It 
doesn t ium: Vs always live in 

dogen pack, get San’ ttelt all aboutit here, Send fo: > Hee booth ach tand 
aaa of Kapok. Luxurious Kapok poomtny "pillow. 20 inenes 
square, one nee corded, ready for use, sent prepaid 
anyw 


The Rehaest rekemas Co., cisctanat' o, 
Face 


Lablache Powder 


“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity” 
Freshens, clears, beautifies 
the complexion. Restores 
and preserves its natural 
softness and pnrity. For 
over 30 years the Standard 
Toilet Powder. 
Avoid all substitutes. 

Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 50 cents 
per box. Druggis:s or by mail. 
Ben. Levy © Co., 
French Perfumers, 

1% Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Electrical Scientific Jectrical Scientific Novelties 
MODELS OF RAILWAYS, MOTORS pocone 
TIVES, DYNAMOS, MINIATURE LAMPS, E 

Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to prove a they 
are safe, p ical, durable, and the most — and in- 
structive Tarticles ever invented. Prices from $5. 50 up. 

Illustrated booklet tellsallaboutthem. Sentfree. Don’tmake 
mistake of waiting until height of holiday season. Send now. 

THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. **42,cunenAvs 

* CIN NATI, 0. 

Largest Makers of Electrical Scientific Novelties in the World 


Boys 
Send 10¢ Biscncies o™ 
The American Boy 


The great boy's paper. Everybody 
is talking about it. Full of what 
every boy wants. All about your 
games, sports and everything a boy 
delights in. Tells you how to do 
business and make money. It is fyll 
of pure strong stories for boys. Tells 
what boys are doing evcrywhere. 





32 large pages. Send 10 cents today 
—reguiar subscription 81.00 a year. 


Sprague Publishing Company, 
232 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Our unique method ‘of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we 
sell direct; practically bring 


our large Boston establish- 
ment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 
our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the 
most remote village in the United States as if you lived in Boston or 
New York. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano tails 
to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freight both ways. 
We solicit correspondence. 


[VERS & POND PIANO CO., 


147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Oval Photo Brooch 


SILK FINISH. 
re reproduced in this 
val Brooch 
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Agents wanted everywhere. 
CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MFG. CO. 
3537 State Street, Chicago. 


14 for 10 cents 


We will send to gy Be 4 handsome Duch 
Lace Handkerchief ae, My aiterent Aino 
our new 100- catalogue nc 
}, Novelties and t Handkerchiefs. All for 10¢. 
z Cc. 8. DAVISSON « CO., 

7 $01 Broadway. New Vork. Dept. 28. 
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LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S STEVSE™ 


OF BEEF. 
BEWARE OF “UST AS GOODS” 

























‘ T e . 
A Delicate Suggestion 
~| Of refined fragrance gained 
i} by the use of Stinson’s 
oracyllic Deodorant 
m™ for those 


UNPLEASANT BODILY 


CDORS 
caused by excessive Per- 
spiration or Faulty Circula- 
tion. 25c. a box, postpaid, 
if your druggist 


ae not keep it, 


TINSON 
CHEMICAL co. 


ae 86s Box 625, 
| ATLANTA, GA. F 
















Latin, Greek, German, French, 
by indexing your dictionaries with 


Smith’s Gummed 
Lexicon Alphabets 


A neat cloth-lined Jeather tab for each 


letter,zummed ready for use. Cut shows 
exact size of tabs and lettering. Lettered 
in English or Greek. Price.i5e. per alpha- 


bet, 2 for 25c., by mail on receipt of price, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. H. CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., 
EXETRR, NEBRASKA. 








One Cent fora : postal card will bring 


yu our sainple book FREE 


€ 
gontain- 49 SAMPLES OF CLOTH Wt - 
tions for self- cnenseremens for you to order 


special mz 


From ad 2.00 Up. 


Equal to the best— Made by union tailors and ex- 
pert cutters. Perfect fit guaranteed. One order will 
make you our constant patron and secure you fash- 


ionable and durable garments at half you pay local 
tailors. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Hansen Tailoring bo 
1620-1621 N. Clark Street, - AGO 





Do You Sleep? 


Worry kills more people than work. We have 
a plan to cure sleeplessness by making finan- 
cial wrecks impossible. 





ooos sooee 


A poor man can live 
Write for (free) booklet. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O., 


well and save money. 

















SALESMEN 


AND 


ACENTS WANTED. 
BIG WAGES—Our Famous Puri. 
> tnm Water Still, a wonderful 
invention—not a filter, 22,000 
already sold. Demand enormous. 
Everybody buys. Over the kitcher 
stove it furnishes plenty of —_—<- 
aerated drinking water, pers, 

hie ious and safe. Only met Dis 
tilled Water cures Dyspepsia, Stom 
ach, Bowel, Kidney, Bladder and 
Heart Troubles; prevents fevers anc 
sickness. Write for Booklet. 
S New Pian. Terms, etc, FREE. 
HARRISON MFG. CO., 


346 Harrison Bldg. ,Gincinnati,O. 





WATER = RESERVOIR 


SUITS and OVERCOATS | 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER AND 
NEVER ABSENT FRO 

A GOOD 


ONE 


THE GENUINE 


ae HARTSHORN 








bay ot than kerosene. No 

No Odor. Over 100 styles. 

with a match. Every lamp warran 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


NoGre 





76 E. Sth St., Ganton, Ohio. 
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THE “BEST” LIGHT 


S a portable 100 candle power liglit,costing only 
. per week. Makes and burns its own gas, 
Brigtier than electric uty, or, aes acetyline, and 


nee 
L ighted instantly 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 


i 
| 
| 
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an academy in the same little town. 
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SUCCESS AND ITS OBLIGATIONS 
H. M. Mays 


OO FREQUENTLY we hear it said by one upon 

whom fortune has smiled, ‘‘1 am under ob- 

ligation to nobody, for I earned every dollar I’ ve 
got.’’ Let us see if this is true. 

Back in the fifties a little boy was forming his 
character and manhood. He had hard-working, 
honest parents, who gave him all the help their 
scant means would allow. He was sent to the 
common school, and, being studious, he entered 


bath he attended a Methodist Sunday school, and 
there he had for a teacher a man to whom religion 
was a reality. He lived and breathed it, and was 
so happy in his belief that he loved to tell others 
of it. His education was crude,—exceedingly 
so, for he had very poor parents; but, when 
teaching the word of God, he became eloquent, 
and interested his pupils. The boy was about 


ten years old when he entered the class, and re- | 


mained until he was fifteen. He spent a few years 
at college, and then ‘‘a call to arms to save the 
nation’s honor’’ was issued. Fired by his love of 
right and justice to all men in the sight of 
God, he enlisted. Since then his life has becomea 
matter of history with which almost everyone is 
familiar. Who shall deny that William McKin- 
ley (for that was the boy’s name,) was not under 
obligations to his parents and also to his teacher in 
the little old Sabbath school for the positions he 
attained? Aye, he knew it, for he, like all other 


| men who are truly great, was glad to give the 
credit to his early training. 


‘*As the twig is 
bent, so is the tree inclined,’’ is as true to-day as it 
ever was. 

I have heard ‘‘Charlie”’ 


day,—say that his mother was his guiding star, 


and he said it in so tender a voice that it brought | 
I think the most | 
in | 


a great lump to my throat. 
beautiful action I ever witnessed was one 
which he was the principal actor. He had just 
finished his new residence in Braddock, and had 
laid out beautiful grounds around it. He felt 
proud of it and wanted his friends and townspeople 


to gather and christen it, so to speak; so he gave | 


| a band concert on the lawn. A stand was erected, 


| for my eyes were full of tears. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





and electric lights illumined the grounds. His 
immediate friends occupied the spacious piazza, 
and the populace had chairs on the lawn. He 


was as happy as a boy with his first top boots,and | 


was around among all, extending hearty greeting. 
Suddenly he leaped from the steps and made his 
way through the crowd, cut upon the street. 
Presently, | saw him coming across the lawn with 
an old and feeble Irishwoman, who was poorly clad, 
and bent with years of toil and trouble. He got 
a big armchair, and, setting it down, he said, in a 
most tender voice; ‘‘ Here, mother, sit down right 
there where you can see and hear everything; I'm 
glad you came, and God bless you.’’ She was 
not his own mother, but she was somebody's 
mother, just the same. The lights seemed dim, 
Is it any wonder 
that God has prospered that man? I think not. 

I heard John Wanamaker utter, in the Sunday 
school he founded, a prayer, that began with these 
words,—‘‘Oh God! make us all again as little chil- 
dren!"’ 
world, who considered it a privilege to go to 
Sabbath school every Sunday afternoon and min- 
gle with the little children of the poor. Ask this 
man to whom he owes his success, and he will 
tell you,—to his God and to his mother. In what 
striking contrast do the lives and actions of men 
who are truly great stand out against thos& of 
the selfish individual who insists upon telling all 
within hearing that he is the architect of his 
fortune and no one ever helped him! Theréjare 
nine chances in ten that he is dependent upon 
certain faithful employees who are loyal enough 
to stand by him despite his arrogance. 

It is asad sight to see a man lose a fortune, 
but doubly so to see one lose his sense of obliga- 
tion; for,in the latter act, he loses even the respect 
of his friends and admirers. So, with each degree 
of success, there comes a terrible obligation; but 
it is easy to bear if proper attention has been 
given to character-building,—the best substruc- 
ture of all permanent success. 

» ~ 


We must remember that we are short-sighted creatures. 
We are like an unskillful chess-player, who takes the next 
piece, while a skillful one looks further. He who sees the 
end from the beginning will often appoint us a most inex- 
plicable way to walk in. Joseph was put into the pit and 
the dungeon; but this was the way that led to the 
throne.— RICHARD CECIL. 
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Steaming hot from 
the fire, 
or 
ice cold 
from the half shell, 
oysters are best 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


An Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Crisp and 
flaky, with 
a savor 
of salt. 


Sold only in 
In-er-seal Packages 
Price § cents. 


National Biscuit Company. 








CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 


WITH 


A constant 
of a 
isfaction. 50cjir at 


source 
leasure and sat- 


drug stores or by 
mail. free sample 
for stamp 

F, F. INGRAM &CO. 
49 10th St., Detroit, Mich. 








Free Trip ro New Yorn. 


We agree with all pace liv East of Cotgnep to pay you in cash 
the cost of your railroad fare toler York and return ir you visit our 
property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
or in case you buy to credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase. 


25 °%, Guaranteed Increase. 


The largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company 
in the world have one of the grandest opportunities of a Gifetimes for 
the small investor to make money— “a give as good cg od as the 


strongest savings bank, and if of the 4 per cent. interest, on 
deposits, we guarantee 25. 


7 SECURES $440 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 


Jur guarantee of 25 per cent. increase bo one year in the eee of 

lote is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. 

It means that the regular prices publicly marked onc car PFO perty 

(every unsold lot being play tagged and priced) and at w ur 
ge crops of salesmen wil then selling these lote will bes per 

cent. in excess of the prices at which we now offer them. 

WOOD, HARMON & CO., 256-7 Broadway, Dept. 124, New York. 


A _ Few Slightly Shelf-Worn 
Sets at a Big Bargain 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Bindings as strong and everything about these sets as good 
as they would be after you had used them fora month. They 
are rubbed a little, enough to interfere with sending them out 
as new sets. We Guarantee Satisfaction. The set can be re- 
turned if not satisfactory. Terms of sale, $1 with the order and 
$2 per month until paid. Act guickly, as we have only afew sets 
left. HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 














$35.00 Sporting Mauser Rifle with Box Curtridges only GI 2V. SS 









and expressage. 
¥. BANNERMAN, 578 Broadway,New York. 
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MEN’S STORES. 
Boston, 113 Summer St. 
rovidence, 220 W eee TEE St. 
New York 115 Nassau St., 1 Broad- 
1 Broadway, saath St. and 
1 Ave., 1211 Broadway. 
Broskiyn, 387 Fulton St., 111 Broad- 
1001 Broadway. 
Newark, N. J., 841 Broad St. 


VERYONE wants to wear shoes that are the latest styles. 
E In some places distant from fashion centres such shoes 
are not to be found, In Regal Shoes you get absolutely 

the latest styles, made from the best materiais and in shapes 
that insure comfort. In New York City where new styles are 
created, more Regals are worn than any other make of shoe. 
To supply the demand for our shoes we have been obliged to 


j 
nth 
itl 


s S . - + y e < 
Ba ey a" N. = +B oset gay z establish 42 stores, 12 of them in New York District alone. 
Albany, N. Y., 34-36 ation Lane. Send for our new catalogue (eacli illustration made direct from 
Rochester, N. Y., 40 East Main St. 7 >): > . are rles wi 
Baltimore, Md.,219 East Baltimore St. photograph of stock shoe) ; the n compare our styles with 
Philade|phia, 1218 Market St.. 732 those shown in the windows of vour local dealers. If you 
stnut cor. 8th St. ? . 


cannot find the latest styles 
in your city, send us your 
order. You take no 
chances when ordering by 
mail. If, when received, 


Washington, D.C , 1003 Penn Ave. 

Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave. 

Richmond, Va., 909 Main St. 
Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St. 

Cincinnati, 429 Vine St. 

St. Louis, 615 Olive St. 







































Whether or not you 
wish to order shoes, 
send for our Catal- 


: Sas ogue now. It illus= 
> ~ - , © . 

Chicago 393 Dearborn St., 215 Dear shoes are not just what you trates 30 different 
Detealt res Woodward Ave. want, they may be returned styles that will be 
Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave. 


for exchange or we will 
cheerfully refand 
your money. 


worn this fall and 
winter. It will keep 
you posted on cor- 
rect foot wear for 
men and women. 
Catalogue sent post- 
paid avon applica- 
tion. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. 

Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. 

St. Paul, cor. Wabasha and Sixth Sts. 

Los Angeles, 222 West 3d St., Brad- 
bury Block. 

San Francisco, corner Geary and 

ockton Sts. 

Denver, Colo., 423 Sixteenth St. 

Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. 

London, E ngland. 


WOMEN’S STORES. 


Boston, Mass., 109 Summer St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1218 Market St. 
| New York City, 125th Street and 
th Ave., 133) Broadway. 


Ghe 
Regal 


$3.50 








Mail 
DESCRIPTION OF Order 
SHOE STYLE No. 849. Dept. 


This is a shoe built for cold 
and damp weather. Made 
n the Lace Style oi Black 

King Calf, heavy double 
soles, cloth lined; also 
of the same leath- 
er with calf 
lining. 


L. C. BLISS G&G CO., 
M. O. Box 39QIl. 


BOSTON, = = = = = = = MASS. 


Delivered through our Mail Order De- 
partment, carriage charges prepaid, to 
any address in the United States or Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, Germany, and within the 
limits of the Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per 
pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery). 
and any information desired will be gladly 


Perto Rico, Hawaiian Islands and 


also 


Samples of leather 
furnished on request. 















—> Founded in 1841. 


A John Holland Fountain Pens. 


WRITE INSTANTLY. NEVER pees _— PLEASE EVERYBODY. 
Guaranteed to Write Perfectly for 5 (more likely to last 20) Years. 
Money instantly refunded if perfect satisfaction and pt net is not secured. Made in large variety of 
strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds of pL an ag Moderate prices. 

© dealer will supply you, or write to us booklet, No. 67 A and price list. 


THE JOHN. ‘HOLLAND GOLD PEN CU., 127 ra ee ‘E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








| THIS LARGE 
COOK STOVES 7 
iota RIGES |s2 sci 
HEATING STOVES T 
_— Don’t Pay Dealers’ Profits! We will Sell Direct to You a Single 
Stove or Range as Cheap as Dealers Buy in Car Load Lots. 


SEKD FOR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE 
Our line of Cook Stoves, Cast Ranges, Heating Stoves and Steel 
Ranges is largest in the U.8. They are highest grade, latest 
improved, el ly fil d hipped for examination before 
accepting. Guarantee Bond with every stove and range. 
CONSUMERS C’G’E & MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 South Desplaines Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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»»|AUGHLIN FouNTAIN PEN 0. 
: GRISWOLD ST. 


DETROIT, MICH. U.S.A. 


gi Best AT ANY Price Fe OSTPAID 
"Sou ughin’ DEST AT AN! IP 
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IBLE "PEOPLE “TRY ITA WEEK 
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What is Your Mental Equipment? 


- corre sponde nce courses are for youn, men and women who want to get higher. 
i by our taculty of s 
Nothing theoretical, 


The ip of instruction has been 
cialists. after observing the needs of 1.020 students in daily attendance at Highland Park 
but a course of education that is of 2oth Century practicability. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR PAYMENT. 
go to school by mail. 
G. REARIGK, Pres., « 


eee 


Write to-day for terms and free catalcgue. 
HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, - DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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_an electric button. 
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He was a simple old man who had been well 
educated in the Jesuit school at Manila. Those 
who called at regimental headquarters hecame 
familiar with his bent figure as he pored over in- 
surgent documents or translated Tagalog into 
Spanish. Others saw him, out of working hours, 
hand in hand with an old man’s only offspring, 
going from place to place, while he told the story of 
his life since the world had changed, mumbling 
almost inaudibly when he came to the sadder 
parts of the narrative; again, with the mercurial 
changefulness of the race, ‘‘ orating’’ grandly when 
he came to the happier ones. 

Day in and day out, the boy watched over him 
as much as he watched over the boy. 

‘‘] hear what you no can savez,’’ he told the 
sergeant. ‘‘Me see many men from the long 
grass, who tell me many things. Way out there 
in the long grass, many ivsurrectos like kill my 
father. They call him what you call,—what you 
call—?"’ 

‘¢ Traitor ?’’ 

“Yes, yes. Traitor, traitor! Me ‘member, 
next time. And my father, he laugh. Silly talk, 
he say. Little zzsurrectos no can get him with 
big men, big horses, big guns all round, he say. 
What you think ?’’ 

‘No, of course not. They’re looking after 
their own skins, not after your father.”’ 

‘*Methink yes. You savez Americano. Me 
savez Filipino. Mesleep ‘side my father. Me watch 
all time when me do shoulder a-r-rms, order 
a-r-rms, m-ah-r-rch, in p/aza."’ 

The time came when the sentinel napped, —for 
good cause, considering his sex. A dozen Ameri- 
can ladies came by train as guests of the regiment, 
to see Bamban; also to be seen by Bamban, most 
particularly by the native women, whose eyes 
were fairly drawn out of their sockets by curiosity. 
In such an emergency no officer is found wanting. 
The colonel vacated his own quarter for the night, 
sending Father Pickaninny, as they called the 
old man, for a holiday. 

The hero of the occasion was the boy, whose story 
had been printed at length in the Manila papers. 
The officers showed him off with more pride than 
the captured cannon under the Presidencia. In 
that cool hour between the bath—which had 
washed out the memory of the day's sweating 
grin |,—and dinner, Pickaninny went througl the 
evolutions in the Z/aza until applause no longer 
gave impetus to his weary legs. The ladies bent 
over him as if he werean idol, and his black eyes 
were diamonds, while the colonel’s wife actually 
kissed him. He thought that he could like her 
if her face were not so white; but perhaps he 
would get used to that as he had to the big sol- 
diers. Therefore, he bore up with a finer philos- 
ophy than do many older heroes who suddenly 
become social lions. After he stood at the salute 
watching the ladies pass in to dinner, he ran with 
the relief of a colt out of training harness. 

When the meal was half finished, conversation 
stopped as quickly as if it had been turned off by 
An orderly was tiptoeing to 
the colonel’s side. Suddenly realizing the silence, 
the current was turned on again, while the self- 
conscious talkers looked out of the corners of their 
eyes at the orderly, as he whispered to the colonel, 
who bent his ear and then fairly snorted at the 
message. 

‘I told him you wouldn't be disturbed, sir, 
but he says he must see you. It's Pickaninny out 
in the hall, sir.’’ 

‘«That's always the way. 
by familiarity. Well, 
Pickaninny to come here. I’ ll read him a lesson."’ 

The orderly tiptoed out and directly tiptoed 
back, alone. 

‘(It seems it’s a matter of life and death, and 
he wants to see you alone, sir.’’ 

‘Life and death!"' 

The colonel laid down his napkin and excused 
himself. He returned in a minute or two, re- 


They’ ve spoiled him 


marking that Pickaninny's father had sent some — 


important information about a guerrilla band. At 
that, every officer expected an order to move. 
Instead, 
things. 


Still, one does not ordinarily talk of the best © 
way to eat mangoes with his eyes darting fire as~ 


the colonel's did. It is galling enough to have 
half a dozen brigand ¢zsurrectos, in plain cotton 


sh ris and trousers, enter a garrison town, and kid= 
nap in broad daylight, after stunning him with a7 


tell Lieutenant-General ~ 


the colonel began to speak of other © 
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(LOOK AT THE LABELS! 
<esgame> THE GENUINE 


BAKERS 


COCOA 


AND 


CHOCOLATE 


PUT UP IN ane LIKE THESE 














MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY 


ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








WALTER BAKER & Co..Ltp. 
—Y 

















FREE ‘To every man or woman 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
let. It describes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygenice suggestions. Tells how 
secure the genuine Leaith garments at the price of coder 
underwear. Address 


. WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 





75 Franklin St., New York. 
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WE ARE SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps,$10,00 
Te‘ephone, complete, - 595 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carri-ge Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 6596 
Electric Hand Lanterus, 2.00 
Pocket Flach Lights, - 1.50 
Miniatarc | lectric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Battcries, - 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 
Genuine Elcctric Insoles, 
Telegrarh Outfits, - 75 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights. 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2925 
Electric Cap Lights, - 200 
Electric Railway, - - 8.50 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2,25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything 
Electrical. 
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blow, an old man whose loyalty makes his pro- 
tection a sacred trust; it is harder still to sit down 
to finish your dinner with the consciousness that 
wisdom will not permit you to move a man for 
his rescue. After his first impulse to scour the 
country with a troop of cavalry, the colonel had 
realized the truth of Pickaninny’s quavering words, 

«‘Please you no speak one word,'’ he said. 
‘« Please you no let on you care ' cause they get my 
father. You chase; maybe you catch. Yes, maybe 
you catch my father; but he dead. They kill him 
‘fore you catch. Please you wait. Please you let 
me make look see. /nsurrecto no savez me,— 
one little boy. Me come back, bimeby."’ 

Pickaninny passed out into the gathering night, 
sharing, alone, with the colonel, a plan for getting 
his father alive, by kidnapping him back. 

Later in the evening, a captain of infantry 
brought to headquarters the growing rumor of the 
old man’s capture. He went back to tell his 
lieutenant that he had never before supposed that 
the colonel was heartless. Half the members of 
Company G lay awake in their quarters watch- 
ing for Pickaninny's return. They finally went to 
sleep with the bitter conclusion that he had gone 
alone in search of his father. By noon the next 
day, the sergeant could bear inaction no longer. 

‘‘Why, they might kill that boy for being a 
traitor to their monkey republic!’’ he said. ‘I’m 
going to see the colonel. He can't do any 
worse’n strip my chevrons off for impertinence.”’ 

But Pickaninny, coming down the street, saved 
him the trouble. The mascot’s face, hands and 
feet were cut with bamboo thickets, and his cot- 
ton shirt and trousers, which he had put on in 
place of his £4aki, were the color of the earth on 
which he had crawled to avoid observation. 

‘«Please you wait, Mister Sergeant. Me very 
busy now. Allsame,number-one mascot, bimeby.”’ 

With this, he passed on to the regimental head- 
quarters, where he told how, from a hiding-place, 
he had seen his father in the hands of the insur- 
gents; how he had overheard them arranging to 
shoot their prisoner as a traitor the next morning. 
Then the colonel asked him so many questions 
about ground, roads, thickets, and ditches, —as if 
these had anything to do with his heart's desire! 
—that his head ached, while the tears stood in 
his eyes as he tried to answer them. 

‘Please, please you let Mister Sergeant try get 
my father!'’ he cried, at last. 

Through the conference of the old and the young 
strategist, it came to pass that, at dusk, the cap- 
tain of Company G, with Sergeant Riley and 
twenty men, marched out of town in the opposite 
direction from that by which the boy had returned 
in the morning. Crossroads and bypaths took 
them in a great circle, until, long after midnight, 


| they halted at the edge of a bamboo grove. 


‘It's up to you now, Pickaninny,’’ the captain 
said, after he had whispered to the men to lie 
down. 

The grove seemed impenetrable to all except 
the one who knew its secret,—Pickaninny. There 
was a rustling of leaves, and he slipped into a 
disused path like a retriever into the weeds at the 
edge of a pond. He was not long gone. His 
whisper was cheery as he said ‘‘All right!’’ to 
the captain, which meant that the men were to 
follow. him, What was an easy passage for his small 
body was a needle’s eye for them. For all that 


| they could see in the dense thicket, they might 


as well have been blind. They shut their eyes 
and drew their hats over their faces. The long, 
wiry bamboo thorns, which stick in and hang on 
without breaking off, cut their hands with raking 


slashes; while the curses that came from under | 


their breaths chilled poor Pickaninny’s heart with 
the fear that they might give up their undertak- 
ing. But they had no thought of that, even at 
the darkest moment before the moonlight, strain- 
ing in overhead, signified that there was a limit to 
their misery. 

As he emerged, each man, at an interval from 
another as in a skirmish line, fell back again into 
the brush at the edge of the grove, showing only 
the barrel of a rifle, which is little different from 
a dead stick, and a bronzed face, which is almost 
the color of a bamboo leaf. 

‘In real war,’’ observed the captain, with West 
Point still fresh in his memory, as he tied a hand- 
kerchief around a smarting hand, ‘‘you meet the 
enemy in the open. In the Philippines you 
crawi after him in the dark, on a bed of neecles, 
and thank the Lord for one shot at him.”’ 


Thus far, the dawn revealed that all was as | 
Upon his word, the men | 
! had torn the flesh from their fingers; upon his ' 


Pickaninny had said. 
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American brains have won the foreign markets for 
the American School of Correspondence are the basis of 
all manufacturing. Proficiency in them meansrapid 
advancement to a position of trust and responsibility, 
The American School of Correspondence offers 
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MECHANICAL 
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Reference Library of Engineering Practice. 
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lected from our lesson papers on Steam, Electrical 

a oad Mechanical Engineering, forming a unique 

technical reference library. 

Institute of Technology, University of Wisconsin, etc., and 

many officers of large manufacturing plants, who find the 

courses of value in their practical work. 
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word that the field before them was certain to be 
the execution ground, the colonel had laid his 
plans to surprise the insurgents in a way which 
would not endanger the father’s life. But what if 
the boy had overheard the talk of the enemy incor- 
rectly, orif the enemy had changed his programme? 

As the men rested in so many nests of thorns, 
they strained their eyes for the gathering light. 
The mist cleared away from a village less than a 
quarter of a mile away, and out of it, conducting 
an old man with his hands bound behind him, 
came a score of ununiformed Filipinos, armed 
with all manner of rifles, followed by the popula- 
tion of the town, as ignorant of the Americans’ 
presence as of the day and hour of the next earth- 
quake. As they approached, Pickaninny could 
make out his father’s face, expressionless, its dry, 
brown skin drawn tight over the high cheek-bones; 
and he could hear the taunts of ‘‘traitor.’’ 

The captain was watching intently to see what 
position they were going to take; for the colonel 
had laid great stress on that, and had made pro- 
vision for it, whatever it might be. 

‘You've got to cut him out as a cowboy does 
a steer,’’ he had said, finally, at the door of head- 
quarters, ‘‘and any one of the brutes can spoil 
the night’s work by thinking, before he runs, to 
spend a cartridge on the old man. The nearer 
they get to you, the better; and, if they put their 
firing-line flanking you, why, then it'll be easier 
to save him than to catch a man between bases. 
Anyway, a hot volley just before they’ re going to 
fire will make ’em pretty absent-minded for the 
minute needed to do the business.”’ 

One hope was being fulfilled. It looked as if 
the motley crowd, as the Texan put it, had taken 
the bamboo thicket for a. blackberry patch, and 
were coming to pick a mess for breakfast. They 
stopped not more than seventy-five yards away. 
There, the villagers fell back to one side; the 
armed contingent began taking up a position fa- 
cing the line of bamboo; and the leader started to 
push the old man toward his rescuers. 

“It couldn't be worse,’’ said the captain. 
‘“We're likely to hit him as well as them.”’ 

He passed along a warning, which was unnec- 
essary, for his thought had been theirs. The in- 
surgent leader placed his captive with his back to 
the Americans, and bent him to his knees, where 
he remained, swaying a little, as the leader walked 
back to his associates. With the sharp cry of the 
captain that was the signal, all his rifles spoke. 
So far as their power for harm was concerned, 
the would-be executioners might have been swept 
off the face of the earth by a giant hand reaching 
down from the skies. 

The old man had fallen with the shock of the 
crash at his back; but, with all the hisses he had 
heard, he had not felt the sting of a wound. 

On their way back, the men slung their rifles to 
save their swollen hands, while Pickaninny mildly 
lectured his father for carelessness. 

The last I heard of them, the old man was trans- 
lating Tagalog in the commander-in-chief’s head- 
quarters in Manila, hedged in from all danger; 
while Pickaninny, showing the acuteness of a 
Japanese in his studies, had added the personal 
pronoun ‘‘I’’ to his vocabulary. 
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Hero Worship 


Ov*E of the best of exercises is the contemplation 

of our ideal heroes. We can admire in others 
those qualities in which we ourselves are more or 
less deficient. If, for instance, we lack ambition, 
or are inclined to be timid, we shall be greatly bene- 
fited by holding constantly in mind men of great 
executive force, like Napoleon and Bismarck, 
whose courage and daring brought great things to 
pass. 

If we are deficient in courtesy, in good man- 
ners, we should take as models the men who are 
affable and courteous. If we lack capacity for 
friendship, we should go into society as much as 
possible, and study men who make friends easily, 
and have a natural instinct for forming friendships. 

If we are inclined to be reticent, and feel awk- 
ward and ill at ease in the company of those with 
whom we are not on terms of intimacy, we should 
study well-bred people who are accustomed to the 
usages of good society, and are always at ease and 
self-possessed, no matter where they find them- 
selves. 

A habit of contemplating beautiful and heroic 
lives has a marvelous influence in elevating charac- 
ter. For this reason, hero worship, provided the 
ideals are high, should be encouraged in the young. 
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and writers of advertising in America. Some of his © 
achievements re notable. is 

Entering the field in 1891, he quickly revolutionized 
bicycle advertising, and set a pace that was never © 
equalled. Later he astonished patert medicine men 
by demonstrating his ability to float a new article 
and make it highly profitable the first month. 

Next came Mr. Powells work in building up the 
advertising department of one of the largest woman’s 
publications in America, and in a year his methods 
added nearly $50,000 worth of extra business, besides 
materially improving the quality of the advertising, 

About three years ago Mr. Powell established him- 
self in New York, and besides making thousands of 
dollars from another proprietary article of his own, 
he has helped scores of others to win through up- 
to-date publicity. 

In giving free instruction as announced above, Mr. 
Powell will confer substantial benefits on hundreds, 
who can earn from $15 to $50 a week writing adver- 
tising after learning how. 
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GEORGE H. POWELL, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Andrew Carnegie Says: 
“There are even greater op- 
portunities for young men to- 
day than when I landed in New 
York penniless.” 
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success? Then don’t expect to be 
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Courses prepare for teachers’ certificates ; Ag- 
riculture prepares for successful farming. 
@ FREE TO STUDENTS !— King’s Commer- 
cial Compendium (retail price $1.00), containing 
Business Forms and self-instruction in Penman- 
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How “‘ Stonewall” Jackson 
Got to West Point 


WILLIAM PERRY BROWN 





JACKSON’S WILD RIDE TO GET HIS APPOINTMENT 


O* a stormy November day, in the year 184-, 

two anxious-looking young men sat in the 
public sitting room of the old Bailey House, at 
Weston, in what is now Lewis County, West Vir- 
ginia. 

‘‘You'll be the one, Tom,’’ whispered one to 
the other, as a waiter entered bearing a letter in 
his hand. 

‘‘] am afraid not, Gib,’’ was the reply, from a 
serious-faced youth, who was large for his age, 
which was only seventeen. 

As the negro looked around, Gib fairly trembled 
with eagerness, while Tom's features settled intoa 
sort of grim composure. 

‘Mr. Gilbert Butcher,’’ called the waiter. 

Gib sprang forward, seized and tore open the 
envelope, then waved it enthusiastically. 

‘It's mine!’’ he shouted, and was about to 
follow the assertion up with an old-fashioned yell, 
when the sight of his companion’s face checked 
him. ‘I am sorry, Tom, on your account,’’ he 
had the grace to add. ‘By George, I am! 1! 
thought Mr. Hays would certainly have chosen 
you.”’ 

But, by this time, Tom Jackson, recovering from 
his disappointment, was able to congratulate his 
fortunate rival. 

‘‘I am glad you got it, Gib,’’ said he, ‘‘seeing 
that I didn’t. You are ahead of me in mathe- 
matics, and they say that counts at West Point. 
But, now the agony is over, I must serve these sub- 
poenas, or Uncle Cummins will ‘raise Ned,’ espe- 
Cially as I failed on that appointment.”’ 

He went sorrowfully out, and mounted a jaded- 
looking gray mare. He was hailed from an up- 
per window of the hotel. 

“Sorry I could not appoint you both, Tom,’’ 
Said an elderly, well-garbed congressman. ‘‘ But, 
as I have only one West Point appointment 
falling to me this term, I had to let Gib- have 
it He is ahead of you in his studies, you know.’’ 

‘I’ve always had to work,’’ commented Tom, 
a sadly. ‘‘Gib could goto school. But, if 

I should ever have another chance, please don't 
forget me, Mr. Hays.’ 

As Constable Thomas J. Jackson rode away, his 
earnest tone and manner Rison the congress- 
man so deeply that he remembered it later on, 
when Tom's secon chance unexpectedly came; 
for Butcher, after a month or two at West Point, 
Suddenly returned home. One of the first to meet 
him was Jackson, still riding as constable for 
Uncle Cummins, who was a justice of the peace. 

‘What brings you back?’* asked Tom, who 
Was greatly surprised, when Gib confessed that 
the hazing, discipline, and military severities were 
_More than he could stand. 


It appeared that Gib had resigned. Tom hur- 
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army who read McClure’s regularly. 
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will be better than ever next year, send a postal] for our 
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money in leisure hours. 
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new subscriptions. 
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Jump Over the Counter! 


Don't spend all your life in a poorly paid ——- 
¥ sur wages ure low because your place can be 
promptly filled by an untrained person. We train 
ambitious ren or women, in spare time, for positions 
that pay well because special training is required for 
ng them. Success is above “the level of the 
crowd.”’ Start to-day torise. I.C.S. Textbooks 
make it easy for those already at work to 


LEARN BY MAIL 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Shep and nnecied © Practice; 
chanical Drawing: Architecture; Plumbing; Sh oak 
Metal Werk; Telephony; T: clesraply: Chemistry; 
Ornamental Desion; .etterin: ook keeping; 
Ste nography ; Teaching; Eng cn Branches; - 
comotive Running; Electro-therapeutics; German; 
Spaniah; French, State subject that interests you. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 1172, Scranton, Pa, 














Strength and Endurance. — 


Read 
Hang & Muscle 
ulture 


The most instructive 
book ever put «hed 
on the vital subj ct of 


Air & Exercise 


Nature’s remedies for ALLILLS, 
25 chapters, fully illustrated. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 
P. von BOECKMANKH, R.S., 
48 Union Square, New York. 








Pose by . 
f. von BOBCKMANN. 
BREAKING A CHAIN,” | 



















To Get a Job Easily 


Enter a trade that isn’t crowded. The watch- 
making trade is easy to learn—pays large wages 
the year round—and is the least crowded 
trade known. 

We teach watchmaking, engraving, optics, 
jewelry work—thoroughly, in a short time and 
it a price you won’t mind paying. Position 
ready when through. Write for more details. 


Philadelphia College of Horology, 
Heed Building, Philadelphia, Pa.,U. S. A. 
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THE OTTO KUBIN PHONOGRAPHIC 
: " R 0 Y A L RECORD SYSTEM. Copyright, 1901 


GERMAN: Prof. Max Batt, Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Chicago. FRENCH: Annette E. 

Crocker, Interpreter Lady Managers of 

Md — . bey Cc Naga ove SPANISH: or | 
Profe 


essor of Spanish 


a é hie en fie Se hooks and special in- 

structor University of Chicago. I1ALIAN: 

pe +? Darente, Editor L’!talia, the lar- 

4 alian newspaper published in the 

S., former correspondent of Chicago Tribune at Rome, 

and also U.S. Consul. We fully guarantee every student 

ng our system diligently, to learn sufficient within three 

ths time to make himself thoroughly understood in either 

above name a nageanee. Write for descriptive pamphlet. 
Onot }RAPHS ND RECORDS FOR SA ALE. 

THE OTTO KU BIN CO., 271 H., 


one et 


HOME STUDY “deems 


With our Private Lessons BY 
MAILE, open up to Young Menand 
Women good paying positions 
We give just the training needed 
for success in business. No 
interference with work — only 
spare time requ red. The chen 

est and best methed. High y 
endorsed, ational reputation. 
We aiso teach Euglish, Civil 
ryice and other courses by mal, or at our school. Established 





Ww ates Ave., Chicago. 




















£6 Dears. ‘Trial lesson, 10 cents. Catalog Free. 
BRYANT & ST RATTON. 
+85 College Muilding, - - - Buffalo, N.Y. 


ae | 
A enone Medical Course al corre- | 
| 


TUDY spondence gies: to Students. Drug- 
EDICINE ists, Physicians, Nurses. Write tu-day 

for catalogue. National Correspondence 
T HOME School of gk i. N. Penn. Street, 


Indianapolis, U.S./ 


a 


ried to his uncle, resigned his constableship, bor- 
rowed ten dollars from the squire, packed his | 
saddlebags, and headed the gray mare toward 
Washington, over three hundred miles away. 
In two weeks, he knew, the power of appoint- | 
ment would lapse into the hands of the secretary 
of war. 


managed to go on by stage coach, though various 
delays nearly drove him wild with fear of arriving 
too late. 
tired, and late at night. 

prised, greeted him kindly. 


appointment passed to the secretary this very 
day.”’ 


son. ‘It is hardly eleven o'clock yet. I couldn't 
get here sooner."’ 


the congressman took him in a hack to the secre- 
tary’s house, routed that official from his bed, and, 
as his best excuse for such strenuous proceedings, 
placed Tom’s weary, homespun figure and simple 
story before him. While the congressman and the 
great war official talked, Tom fell asleep in his 
chair. 
he gave his ready assent, he pertinently added :— 


needs,—he don’t quit easily.’’ 


made, 
further. 


| gradually diminishes until it is lost. 


SUCCESS 


The winter roads were terrible: 
When the old mare gave out, Tom sold her, and 


He reached the capital cold, hungry, 
Mr. Hays, though sur- 


‘«T fear you are too late, Tom,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 


««The day isn't over until midnight,’’ said Jack- 


Again impressed by Tom's dogged earnestness, 


The secretary was a reasonable man. As 
‘“‘This is the kind of youngster West Point 


The following day the appointment was duly 
and Mr. Hays interested himself. still 








‘‘Got any money, Tom ?’’ 


Jackson confessed that his financial resources 


were about exhausted, by explaining that he had 
walked from Harper's Ferry, leaving his saddle- 
bags to come on by stage. 


‘eHow will you reach West Point from here? 


Should you fail, like Butcher, how will you get 
back home?’’ 


‘“‘T won't fail, like Gib. You have always 
known me, Mr. Hays. I’lowed you would loan 
me enough to get there, —that is all I need.”" 

Jackson's faith in himself and his patron shone 
in every lineament of his face. The congressman’s 
constituents said that their member had a good 
deal of ‘‘horse sense.’’ He then evinced it by 
sending Tom, rejoicing, to West Point, where he 
‘«passed,’’ and remained, and, finally, was gradu- 
ated with honor. 

Four years later, when he returned to Weston 
and his old home with a lieutenants epaulet on 
his shoulder, his first task was to repay his uncle 
and the congressman their loans. Both these 
gentlemen lived to realize, personally, ‘‘from what 
small beginnings great things often flow.’’ Be- 
fore the death of either, the lad who had ridden 
his old gray mare over the Alleghanies and sold 
her to pay stage fare, and, finally, walked when his 
means gave out, passed into history from the fatal 
field of Chancellorsville under the name of 
««Stonewall’’ Jackson. 





THE HEART OF THE WORLD’S DESIRE 
CLINTON DANGERFIELD 
GoME HOW there's always a statesman 
To guide our ship of state. 


The kings of the world are many,— 
And so are the sons of fate, 


The wonderful untamed masters 
Who harness the sky's wild fire; 

But let me whisper a secret,— 
The heart of the world's desire 


Is not in the child of genius, 
‘or yet in a royal masque; 
The heart of the wor'd is yearning 
For the man who sings at his task ! 


Enough of birth and genius, 
Which dazzle our tired eyes! 
Let us turn, like simple children, 

Wherever the sunlight lies, 


And praise, as king and master, 
Where no deep shadows lurk, 
The man who teaches freedom,—, 

‘The man who sings at his work ! 











bs +] 
THE PARALYSIS OF IDLENESS 
‘ The sickle rusts in the hand that waits for the harvest.’ 
Idlenees is always paralysis, and consequent loss. The 
man that does not use his power loses it. Unused strength 
The sluggard’s muscle 
becomes soft and flabby. Nostruggle.no muscle; no effort, 
no power! The moment we cease to advance, we begin 
to retrograde. There is no standing still. We must in- 


crease or decrease, go up or go down. 


he asked, with a | 
shrewd perception of the young man’s situation. | 
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ESS SHORTHAND 


Business Shorthand is one of the surest roads to 
those confidential relations with the head of the 
firm that will give you an insight into the inner 
workings of the business and fit you for positions 
of greater trust and responsibility. 
We Teach You the Business 
by Mall. 

We know just what is needed, because we are 
constantly in touch with modern business men and 
business methods, and have in our employ the 
larg st staff of verbatim reporters in the world, 
who work with us on all kinds of ccmmercial short- 
hand and reporting. We give you the same in- 
struction and criticisms that you would receive if 
you were in our employ. Write for detailed in 
formation today. Don’t wait untiltomorrow. 


MANHATTAN REPORTING Co., 
Dept. 13, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 














Or: scientific course adapted to 
individal needs. Long-estahlished 


Responsibi.. Successful Prac- 
tical. Instructors experi- 
enced and competent. 
Editors of 5 popular 
publications, 


are given ions 8 ¥ Ma, 

at liberal rates. aceryeggh 
successful and pleased. Lo Z 
seriptive > catalogue free. | ¥ 
Sp School of Journalism 
“No. 125 Majestic Building, Detruit, Mich. 











THE LANGUAGE PHONE 


and our marvelous speaking records enable any one at home. without a teacher, 
in spare moments to acquire perfect conversational tluency in 
SPANISH, GERMAN OR FRENCH. 
You HEAR every word clearly ; each sentence or word can be repeated thousands of 
times. You cannot help learning. Costs but twelve cents a day. A postal card 
brings full information. 

International College of Languages, 13 A, Park Row, New York. 











Sane by Mal 


Home lessons by well-known jllustrators. Highly profitabe takes spare hours 
on! pos AE Ea pg ae inst. uction in sa ae Meas ¥ 
Drawing. Lette! Paper 
Design. ted te men, aon gg th. and 
dents. By our methods students have 

Hcoaeceys sheer illustrators. Only adequate school 


of My ig 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
512 Tan meng Y. Catatogue free. 
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STAMMER= =: 


‘ publ shed. oa deagh o § address for 6 cts. in 

a _ Stamps to cov Ask also for free sample 

- f the Phono-M leter, a ertoseagay A wer exclu- 

A The 

! LEWIS SGHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
GEO. ANDREW LEWis. 170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE ART OF 
THE ARTOF ATTAINMENT 
Taught by ames be small. A scientific sys- 
tem of practical self-cuiture which 
unfolds latent gifts and develops 
body and mind to the highest possi- 
ble degree rl a pn eyenin 
great mental power and a magnetic 
Preomality. Valuable Book, 10 cts. 
2 


irculars free. URIEL BUCHANAN, 
DEPT. g, , BCX 210, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Soe co eeetee 


rite for cireular 


American Shorthand College 
Senile Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ay tells how. 











DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
[ will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


Henry Von Deylen, 314 Clifton Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
HARMACY ey MAIL 


A Complete Ph-rmaceutical Education. qunel te 
a resident college course. Personal atten ion. Prepa 
for registe: pharmacist examination. BeginNow. wr r te 

















ey totay Tor particulars. National Correspondence 
ool of Pharmacy, 41 Penn’a St.,Indinanapoiis. 0.8. a. 
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When Schley Fought the Koreans 





W. S. SCHLEY IN THE KOREAN PIRATE WAR 


TH accompanying pictures are reproductions of 
two old photographs taken on the field of 


action. The central, bearded figure is that of Lieu- | 


tenant Commander Schley. The pictures were 
taken immediately after the storming of the Ko- 
rean forts, June 1o and 11, 1871. Lieutenant 
Commander Winfield Scott Schley acted as adju- 
tant of the landing party which demolished thtse 
piratical forts, at that time a serious obstacle to 
peaceful commerce in the Yellow Sea. As a 
matter of fact, his duties did not necessitate his 
presence with the charging line of men, who 
overpowered the Koreans; but, according to the 
official reports, he was the second officer within 
the forts and engaged in the desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle which routed the Koreans. In re- 
porting this action, Commander L. A. Kimberly, 
now a rear admiral, says:— 

‘«The citadel was captured, but dearly so, as 
the gallant and brave McKee, the first to enter 
over the parapet, fell, mortally wounded with two 
wounds. He has since died, and the navy lost 
one of her noblest and bravest sons. Lieutenant 
Commander Schley was the next officer in the fort, 
and killed the Korean who wounded McKee.’’ 

Schley’s report of the occurrence is in the fol- 
lowing modest language :— 

‘<The same brave one who had speared McKee 
rushed upon me, but the spear passed between 
my left arm and my body, and, before he could 
withdraw it for a second trial, he was shot dead 
and fell lifeless at my feet.’’ 

,in this report Schley also took occasion to men- 
flof the names of every officer, marine, and blue- 
jmket whom he recognized at the post of danger, 
during the hand-to-hand struggle. He praises 
the bravery of the Koreans, unselfishly, and gives 
every man his due, with little reference to him- 
self, merely reporting what came under his ob- 
servation as an adjutant. The Koreans lost two 
hundred and twenty-two cannon on this occasion, 
and more than two hundred and fifty killed were 
left on the field. The second picture shows how 
deadly was the conflict. The Americans lost three 
killed and eleven wounded. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE PIRATES 





Have we not learned that not stocks nor bonds nor 
Stately houses nor lands nor the product of the mill is our 
country ? It is a spiritual thought that is in our minds. It 
is the flag and what it stands for. It is its glorious history. 
It is the fireside and the home. It is the high thoughts 
that are in the heart, born of the inspiration which comes 
from the stories of our fathers,the martyrs to liberty; it is 
the graveyard into which our careful country has gathered 
the unconscious dust of those who have died. Here, in 
these things, is that which we love and call our country, 
rather than in anything that can be touched or handled. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
a 


Conquer your foe by force, and you will increase his 
enmity; conquer by love, and you will reap no after sorrow. 
BUDDHA, 


YUM 
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Our famous cotton half hose are made from the finest 
combed Egyptian yarns, manufactured under our 
supervision, in our own mill. 
guarantee these goods for durability of color, shape, 
and wear to the fullest extent. 


We therefore fully 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE GOODS. 


Any of following styles in fine, medium cotton, sizes 9 to 11% inclu- 
sive, sent post or express paid upon receipt of price: 25c. single pair; 
¥% dozen, neatly boxed, $1.50. 1959 our famous Snowblack. 951 Medium 


Tan. 358D Navy Blue. 
fancy stripes in many neat effects. 


CATALOG FREE, SHOWING COLORS, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 


3 °8L Cadet Blue. 


200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL DBUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


























ZZ>ZHO>S 


251 Dark Cardinal. 


Also 


PRICES, AND GAUGES. 





MAGIC 


I will teach you by mail all the 
tricks that made Herm 





my instructions so simple 
that you can easily 
as expert 








eg ny Et 
ces, the magic the 

ete., fitting you to entertain 
anywhere, at any time in any 
company. 

The man who can entertain 
his friends is always popular 
—socially and in business. 
With a few sleight-of-hand 

can wio more valu- 











For 10 cts. 


1 will instruct you in s very 
clever coin trick and send you 
-~ 


you and that by you can 
easily learn not only one but 
score or more of these wonderful 


Tricks of Magic 


Address, enclosing 10 cents in coin 
or stamps. 











ESTs © 


| If Your Child Toes Ih, 


amma) Has Weak Ankles, 
Nes” Or A Flat Foot, 


We have special shoes to 
correct these tendencies 
before they result in per- 
manent defects. 





Toe-In Shoes, sizes, 4 to 
8, BZ Os. : 854 to 104, BB.75. 
Tan or black. 


Ankle and Arch Sup- 
porting Shoes, sizes, 2 to7 
Baby sturned soles; tan or 
black, Liat = — 
sole with light spring heels, 
sizes, 4 to 8, 82.25, 

Bow Leg Shoes, sizes, 4 
: to8, BB.25 ; 814 to 104, 82.50 
Many articles for special purposes, in addition to 
the greatest variety of everything usually kept for 

hildren’s wear, can be ordered by mail from our new 

stalogue containing full instructions for home meas- 
»ments—sent for 4 cents postage. 
OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


} We have no agents. 
5 Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 21, 60-62 WV. 23d St., N. ¥, 
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from babies to the largest men and 
women. It is the product of the 
best of the world’s materials and 
the best American skill. It is the 
perfect underclothing for 
HEALTH, COMFORT and WEAR 
Sold by the principle dealers in New 
York and all the large cities. 


If not by yours, write for imfor- 
mation to 


ROOT’S UNDERWEAR, 
; 1 Greene St,. 
New York. 








‘‘T hearyou. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘**How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
9 Gar-drum. 
I've a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t see 
*em — they’re 
invisible. I 
wouldn't know I had 
’em in myself, only that 1 
hear all 
tight.’ 


The Morley Ear-drom 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the naturalear. Has-no wire, 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
fotally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. ° 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
N. B. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 








SUCCESS 
SCIENTIFIC NEWS AND NOTES 


MAGNETIC observatory is being constructed by the 

overnment at Sitka, Alaska, under the direction of 

Dr. H. W. M. Edmonds, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


. 


ME PHBE A. HEARST has agreed to pay all the ex- 
penses of a department of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California, which will be devoted especially to 
the study of the Indians of the Pacific Coast. 
— 


A’ alloy of aluminum has been made with which nails, 
staples, and tacks can be made to compete with cop- 
per. Among other advantages claimed for the new ma- 
terial is that it is not affected by the weather, and will not 
deteriorate, as in laying roofs, lining tanks, etc., as the 
alloy is non-corrosive. 
a 


‘THE nut-cracking industry of St. Louis gives employ- 

ment to over fifteen hundred people. The nut-crack- 
ers are driven by electricity,each nut being fed individual- 
ly into the crusher. After the shells are cracked, the nuts 
are winnowed by an air blast and the meat is picked from 
the crushed shells by hand. 


-_ 


A NEW and highly interesting method of obtaining the 
X-rays is described by M. Nodon. He claims that, 
if ordinary light falls upon an electrified aluminum plate, 
preferably upon one electrified negatively,the light pene- 
trates the plate (the thickness of which is not stated, ) and 
issues from the other side in the form of X-rays. 
a 


THE people of Davos, Switzerland, propose to dispense 
with fuel of every description, and to resort to electric- 
ity for all industrial and domestic purposes. Already 
electricity is extensively employed for cooking, heating, and 
lighting, in several villas, while one of the largest bakeries 
in the district is electrically equipped in every respect. 
_ 


THE bill to secure an appropriation from the New York 

legislature, to establish a school of electricity at Sche- 

nectady,in connection with Union College, having been de- 

feated, the General Electric Company, of New York, has 

agreed to give twelve thousand, five hundred dollars, pro- 

vided that the same amount is obtained from other sources. 
ee 


THe Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California,has 

confirmed the report that Polaris is a triple star. The 
bright star—the North Star,—moves about the center of 
mass of itself and a dark companion star in three days, 
twenty-three hours, and fourteen minutes. These two 
stars also move slowly around another dark star in a long 
period. 

7 


AN exposition dealing with means for preventing sea- 
sickness was held at Ostend recently. It comprised 
apparatus for diminishing the effects of the motion of a 
vessel; plans of special vessels designed to avoid move- 
ments producing sickness; apparatus for holding the ab- 
domen rigidly in place; plans for ventilation and renewal 
of the air of cabins; deodorizing agents; hygiene of sea- 
sickness, remedies, etc. 
. 
Rk. SOPHUS BANG, the manager of the laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Finsen, and inventor of the lupus light cure, has 
devised a new electric lamp which is specially adapted for 
utilization in connection with the cure. In this lamp the 
inventor has substituted metal in lieu of the carbon poles; 
aud, although a very feeble light is emitted, it is stated to 
be exceptionally rich in the chemical rays. By this means 
the therapeutic properties of the light are increased ten- 
fold. Consequently, a patient who at present has to sub- 
mit to an operation lasting one hour and a quarter will 


only require ten minutes’ treatment at a time. 


_ 


N Austrian inventor has discovered a new process of 
preparing wood for building purposes. Green wood 
is placed in a large wooden trough whose bottom is cov- 
ered with alead plate. This is connected with the positive 
pole of a battery. Covering the wood is a second lead 
plate which forms the negative pole. The wood is then 
subjected to a bath in asolution composed of ten per cent. 
rosin and seventy-five per cent. ‘soda. Under the influ- 
ence of the electric current, the sap is drawn out of the 
wood and rises to the surface, the solution being absorbed 
by the wood. The operation requires from five to eight 
hours. The treated wood is allowed to dry for about two 
weeks. 
» ba 





BOOKS AND MEN 
JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 


How CLOSELY men resemble books ! 
For instance, when one merely looks 

At covers dull, or bright with sheen, 

He ne'er can tell what is between, 

Until he reads. A gaudy dress 

May be the cloak of emptiness, 

While bindings, plain and poor and thin, 

May hold a wealth of thought within. 


Men are like books! Made page by page 
To count the records of their age,— 
Telling a story all may read, 

Trying to sow achievement's seed, 
Delving in mysteries of the deep, 

The open plain, the mountain steep, 
Spreacliing the wisdom of the world, 

And keeping freedom’'s flag unfurled. 


Like books, some men are good, some bad, 
Some humorous, some dull and sad, 

Some shallow, others strong and deep; 
Some swiftly move, while others creep, 
Some are but fiction, others, truth,. 

Some reach old age, some die in youth; 
But just a few can dimly see 

The goal of immortality ! 
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Shower Baths at Home 


SPECIAL Two great 
30=DAY OFFER ean oy stor 
AGENTS WANTED ons curing 


‘Salary and big 
commission. The 


CRESCENT 
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WRITE TO-DAY TO 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 
645 Jefferson 8t., - - - = TOLEDO, OHIO 
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They yield to every movement of the form 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


make stylish figures without the sacri- 
fice of Comfort, Ease, ‘‘Naturalness.” 

Braided Wire Hair Rolls are de- 
lightfully cool and clean. Covered 
to match any hair. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 





Always ask for ‘‘ Braided Wire.”’ 
If you don’t find them, we will send, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Write 
for our Booklet, ‘‘\Hidden Helps.” 


The Weston and Wells Mfg. Co. 


1114 Willow Street Philadelphia 























SCHERINGS FORMALIN 
sm DISINFECTING @ 
PM anivane 
< ™ LAMP 


ss " 
“Sr 


sectbed or valle old pigumiinll 
or relieving and prevén' 
Whoo: Cough, Croup, M 
Diphthe Catatrh, Asthn Theeat 


A most reliable Home 
rd. Highest endorse- 
ments from experts. 
At DruGsIstTs, 
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Battery oa. for lines up to 1,000 ft., $7.50 
per pair. Dry Ba » 20 cents c 
Complete tr ell Outi: ’ with - $1.00. 
Medical calf wit very mpeg and durable, $1.00 
Fenny ical Coi a cor and handles, $1.25, 
10.00 M ry, 
Electric oe take po a , ore rails,etc. - 
Pan Am. Mone pe complete with book 
Above prices cash. F. O. B. New York by Reseeas. 
Manual of Telegraphy, by mail, 5 cents. 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Electrical Mfrs., 


Circular of Novelties Free. 20 Park Place, New York. 








BAKER’S 


Bedside an? ab 
Reading Table. | 


ADJUSTABLE for use over Bed, Lounge, Chair, 
etc. Finely polished quartered oak Top, can be 
talsed, lowered or tilted either way. Book Holders E> 
oneach side. Frameis | 
‘steel tubing. Adop- 

by 





ment Instit tions, 


A GREAT 
COMFORT 
for the SICK, 
iN FIVE STYLES—Biack Enameled, $4.25; White 
Enameled, $4.75; Nickel Plated, 96.75; Brass Plated, 
-00; Antique ue Copper Plated of 25. 
FREIGHT PREPAID east Colorado. By express 
+ ae fifty cents a Fret shipment and safe 
lelivery guaranteed. backif not satisfied. D. 
lsoxrPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. SEND FOR IT. 
J. R. BAKER « SONS CO., 93 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 
=a 
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At Wholesale 
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my Prices! 

TRIAL If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON and 

FREE. STEEL RANGES we will ship the 


first one ordered from your 
community at the wholesale 
price ; saving you from 
$10.00 to $25.00. 
ug- Freight paid 400 
miles. SENT FREE— 
Handsome catalogue with 
wholesale prices and full 
particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY, 
108 Lake 8t., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
(Recently St. Louis, Mo.) 
DOES NOT CRACK NOR WARP. 
SHOT nit 4 $722 
\ ig 1 be 
o® pee. 8 lan Gun. 
Back- itor Teck on iy snap fore-end, 
Wik steel twist finish barrels, pistol grip, check- 
b ered grip and fore-end, case-hardened lock- 
plates and action, low circular hammers out 
of line of sight, barrels finely polished inside, 
10, 12 and 16 gauge, 30 or 32 inch barrels, 
7% to 8 pounds weight. Exfension rib 
and rebounding lock. This gun will give 
fine service and is a bargain. 
Write for our catalogue of other Guns, Rifles, Re- 


volvers, Fishing Tackle, Golf Supplies and all 
kinds of Sporting and Recreation Accessories. 


STARK & WECKESSER, 41 S.Main St., Dayton,0. 
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success in London is phenomenal, and yet 
London is admitted to be one of the most difficult 
cities in which to succeed musically, because of 
the great competition. When success is estab- 


| lished there, the public is loyal, and, though room 


may be found for new singers, they never sup- 
plant the old. The time occupied in securing 
engagements on a paying basis is one of the 
hardest things to contend with in the metropolis. 
Some idea of this may be had from the fact that 
the American basso, David Bispham, now one of 
the most popular singers in England, waited three 
years for his opportunity. Only through determi- 
nation did he finally secure it. 

Recently, Denis O' Sullivan, after being recalled 
to the stage a number of times, in concert, had a 
fellow-artist say to him: ‘‘ Well, at any rate, this 
| time it is not an American that has carriea off the 
| honors.’’ 

‘(My name is Irish,’’ was the prompt reply, 
‘‘but I am an Amcrican; I came from San 
Francisco.’’ 

American singers, like American painters, re- 
ceive a hearty welcome in London. In the case 
of the latter, they are admitted as artists of the 

| Royal Academy, to which only Englishmen were 
| formerly eligible. But, while people of all other 
nationalities are regarded as foreigners, Americans 

are not, and they comprise some of the most im- 
| portant exhibitors at the regular displays. 

Madam Antoinette Sterling, of Brooklyn, a 
noted contralto; Madam Ella Russell, of Cleve- 
land, and Madam Belle Cole, of New York, all 
have beautiful homes in or around London. 

Madam Russell has just returned from an 
Australian tour, during which she was engaged to 
sing in the festival concerts given in honor of the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of York and Corn- 
wall, 

Miss Esther Palliser, of Philadelphia, has won 
a fine reputation as a concert and oratorio singer 
in England, having been heard in all the great 
festivals given in the cathedral towns, and in the 
principal London concerts.) When she gives “a 
song recital, her audience is composed of some of 
the most noted people of the metropolis. After 
along absence, she will soon come back to sing 
in her own country. 

Madam Albani, who may almost be considered 
an American, and who owes her musical educa- 

tion to Albany, New York, was the favorite singer 
of the late Queen Victoria, who visited Madam 
| Albani frequently, when the J7zma donna was liv- 
ing near Balmoral during the summer, driving 
over to take a cup of tea with her in friendly 
fashion. In her London home, Madam Albani 
treasures a cabinet com- 
pletely filled with gifts 
from the late queen, 
many of them jewels of 
value. 

Madam Nordica, who 
has frequently been sum- 
moned to sing before 
the queen and in state 
concerts, at Buckingham 
Palace; Madam Emma 
Eames, who has, at 
times, been favored with 
the same distinction, 
and Miss Marie Engle, 
are all prime favorites 
with the London music- 
loving public. In fact, 
the list of American 
singers, who have made 
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Shield * & 
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Postpaid 2,000 or 
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Size {* inches wide 
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fectly and ar- 
tistically illustrated in 
our latest Catalogue, that 
itis like buying from sample 


Two-letter 
monogram 


ogra 
pe Sterling Silver 
free of and? Metal Novelties 
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Li 


of best i and superior 
workmanshi This Beautiful 
Catalogue will be mailed free. 
Factory prices are quoted to insure 
speedy introduction of our goods. 
Money cheerfully refunded when 
purchases do not meet with approval. 

CROSBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The BricGs patent improvement has not been 
equalled in the past one hundred and thirty years 
for practicai use and comfort. 

1. They are rigid as spectacles. 

2. They are POSITIVELY ADJUSTABLE both to 
pupil distance and line of vision up and down. 

3. With their use no one reads through the 
lower edge of the lenses, looks diagonally through 
them, pinches his nose or pulls his ears. Try your 
own and notice what perfect comfort this means 
in use. 

. ** THEY ARE EASY AS NONE.” 

Wealso apply the new metallic ‘‘fly foot” temple 

cushions with or without GALVANIC ATTACHMENT. 
If you wish to learn all about comfort as 
convenience in the use of glasses and how 


et a fit oh wae send your name and py + A 
pad manufacturers. 


REVOLVING SPECT ACLES CO., 
332 Cox Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. * 
























tncandlescen Gasoline Lights 


MOST LIGHT — 100-candle-power from each lamp. 
LEAST COST—three cents per week per lamp for aver- 
age use; fixtures, all kinds and styles, from $3.50 up. 
GREATEST CONVENIENCE — tse gaso- 
line, with any good incandescent mantle. 
SLIGHTEST BOTHER —no wicks, no 
wires; hang from a 
hook or stand on 
table. For houses, 
halls, homes. Send 

for to 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box A, Canton, O. 
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samples worth double 
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I believe these offers 
are the most liberal 
ever before offered to 
my patrons and I will 
strongly recommend 
them. 

J. W. GRUMIAUX. 2 
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A New Subscription to the Review of Reviews, a New Subscription to Current Literature and a new or 
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Regular price. My price. 
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page catalogue. 
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The Bank of Le Roy, All 
leading publishers. 
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| 7 You SUCCEED whether a proprietor, salesman, bookkeeper or clerk, you MUST 
§ keep posted as to the newest and most effective business methods. 
In no way can this be accomplished more quickly, thoroughly, constantly and cheaply than by a 
regular perusal of the pagesof ADVERTISING EXPERIENGE, for seven years the leading 
advertising monthly. It tells you how to sell more goods at less cost and larger profit— What 
office economies are best and surest— How to meet competition successfully — How asalesman or 
office man can double his income—and a hundred other things that mean more money to both 
employer and employe. It 
tells How to Increase 
your Business by Ad- 
vertising, and gives the 
experience, methods and 
means of successful adver- 
tisers—Information about 
advertising innewspapers, 
magazines and trade jour- 
nals, bill boards, street 
cars, circulars and follow- 
up systems — Mail - order 
advertising and how to 
conduct a mail-order busi- 
ness — Retail store adver- 
tising— How to create a 
demand for your goods— 
All about engravings and 
how to write and make a 
catalogue, advertisement 
writing, ete., etc. The following is a sample of what thousands of successful business houses 
and individuals think of ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE: 
Gontiomen: Cone ee sonline as aa good and | wey Nt Kors Sellen we iaveed ove Rad it. Se 

ae yo Moe janusry 1216 Yours ° very truly, SHRYOCK JOHNSON MFG. CO. 

If YOUR future is worth a dollar, send one /o-day and get ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE for 4 
year, or 25¢ (stamps taken) for three months’ trial. : 
Address ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE, 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
(Please mention this publication when answering this advertisement.) 
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rehearsal. Following this, he came home | 
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fame and fortune the 
is an extended one, — 
Among the you 
singers recently 
ning notable recg 
tion there is D 
O'Sullivan. His fath 
was one of the group. 
miners which inclu 

~ O'Brien, Mackay, 
Flood, in the earlyg 
days of Californi; 
Young O'Sullivan 
first as an amateur | 
his native city, and 
went to Italy, where 
studied for three year 
On going to England, he tried for an oppo 
to sing in opera,and secured it with the Carl Ro; 
Opera any, going on for his first app 
in ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ without a si 


e 





MADAM ALICE ESTEY 


America for a two-year engagement in ligh 
opera, and then returned to London for what wag” 
to prove his greatest success, concert singing 
During the last season there, which closed | 
July, he was engaged for a concert app 
almost every day, sometimes singing both 
noon and evening. Notwithstanding the engag 
ments that were offered, Mr. O’ Sullivan took a brig 
leave of absence to visit Ireland. The visit 
a matter of sentiment, and will now be an anr 
one. But his parents came from Skibbereen, a 
during their lifetime, each supported a charity 
there. Unable to follow their example in 
matter of donations, the son gives his services for 
a series of concerts, instead, that he may be 
to keep up the charitable work which they bega 
Madam Alice Estey, one of the group of suce 
ful American singers, has achieved recognit 
throughout England, both in opera and in cone 
In the former, she has been heard in the Wi 
nerian réles and in the modern Italian, appear 
as Santuzza, in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ over 
hundred times. In concert, she has sung wi 
all the leading organizations of Great Britain, | 
cluding the Royal Choral Society of London, the 
Liverpool Philharmonic, and the Hallé concerts 
in Manchester. us 
From the beginning of the last autumn until 
the coming of spring, Miss Evangeline Coo 
sang ip over one hundred concerts in Englan 
and. ,Scottahd. She is a native of Cambridge, 
Mas , and obtained her musical educa 
tion mainfy in Boston. In the latter city, she 
made her first appearance in the opera 
‘«Martha,’’ attracting no little attention by re 
peating as an encore the final verse of ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer”’ an octave higher than it 
was written. 3 
In London, she made her dédut¢ at St. James 
Hall, and thereafter was thrown into a busy 
professional life. Miss Florence has not only 
sung all through England, but has appeared 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
Australia. Last season was the busiest one 
her career in the metropolis, where she is 
principal soprano of the London ballad concer 
a frequent soloist in the popular concerts, ¥ 
the Queen’s Hall concerts, in the London Musi¢ 
Festival, and with the London and Liverpe 
Philharmonic societies. ; 
Yet another American singer, who made 
way in London, and who returns there soon’ 
fulfill some important engagements, is Miss Regi 
de Sales. She has recently been studying in F 
and in Munich. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is Miss 
Sales’s birthplace. Her musical ‘‘at homes,” 
London, where many EF 
Americans have been 
numbered among her 
guests, have also wel- 
comed many European 
musical celebrities. Not 
only has she proved 
herself a sympathetic 
friend to her country- 
people sojourning in 
London, but she has 
also been instrumental 
in obtaining for many 
a young composer a 
concert hearing for his 
songs, which has helped 
him on his way to suc- 
cess. 
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| The way to be nothing is to do nothing. —HOWE 4 3 
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E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. 
18-20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 
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finish, latest design, 
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LEST, SAFEST and 
most PEKFECT shav- 
ingdevice ever invent- 
ed. No practice re- 
quired to get the best 
shaves, and with the 
AUTUMATIC STROP- 
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in keen cutting order. 
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entitling you to have the blades resharpened FREE. 
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SUCCESS 
THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION 


BERTHA L. STINE 


TH happy faculty of observing the small hap- 

penings and incidents of everyday life is 
one that furnishes, to those who possess it, an un- 
ending fund of self-entertainment and invaluable 
knowledge. Many of us are afflicted with a 
mental near-sightedness, and, unseeing, pass the 
innumerable comedies and tragedies of daily oc- 
currences to hunt their counterparts in the illusive 
and artificial light of print or drama. Every 
hour may hold its interest, every day may suggest 
its lesson, if we but cultivate the gift of close per- 
ception and apply the knowledge we gain there- 
from. The true secret of Dickens’s success in 
character-drawing lay in the fact that he copied 
rather than created; and painted from the people 
and things he saw, not from those he only im- 
agined. His splendid powers of observation fur- 
nished him material to make him great. Znnui 
has no power over a man or woman who can see 
beyond the limits of the small orbit of self-in- 
terest, and whose alert senses are occupied with 
the sights and soynds that a quick perception 
catches through the course of an ordinary day of 
business or pleasure. 

An incident, illustrative of how we can often see 
a sweet idyl in a commonplace occurrence, comes 
to my mind as I think of a walk I took in the coun- 
try, a short time ago. Trudging along before me 
was an old organ-grinder, followed by his little tin- 
cup girl. It was evidently the child's first visit to 
the gountry,where she could see nature as God 
made it. Poor warped infant of a city tenement; 
abortive growth of the slums, suddenly bursting 
into child-life under the magical touch of nature's 
caressing hand! The bubbling laughter of pure 
delight escaped from her lips as her feet trod the 
soft green grass and her hands grasped the hang- 
ing leaves which touched so gently her little face. 
As the old man’s organ wailed forth its mournful 
lays before a big house, surrounded with flower- 
bedecked grounds, the little girl climbed the low 
bank and gazed with wide-eyed wonder at the 
gorgeous flower beds, and, with undefined envy, 
at some little children skipping over the green 
lawn. One small, impulsive child, arrested in her 
play by seeing the little waif, interpreted rightly 
the wistful look that peered from the strange 
brown eyes, and, with the freemasonry of child- 
hood, broke off a big cluster of roses and handed 
them shyly to the little one without. With almost 
a convulsive movement, the roses were clasped, 
the tin cup rolled unheeded to the ground, and, 
with a gasp of pure delight, the wan litttle face 
‘was buried in the fragrant treasure, while the 
i}? flowers fulfilled their mission and whispered God's 
message of love and care. 

Once again I remember when, under the spell 
of a despondent mood, my purposeless steps led 
me to one of the recreation piers on the water 
front of New York City. I had often heard of 
these piers, and had often carelessly observed the 
mottled and varied crowd that gathered upon 
them; I knew that they are the city’s gift to its 
poor, but I had never realized what a broad, 


crowded, stifling tenements and the sun-baked 
streets the toil-weary men and women, the little 
children and the homeless waifs, and, taking them 
in its big embrace, bathes them with fresh cool 
waters and fans them with the cool, pure breeze of 
heaven. That day, this knowledge was impressed 
upon me by seeing two expressions on one face. 
In the morning, during the heat of the day, while 
walking past one of the crowded tenement houses, 
[ noticed a pale-faced woman sitting on the door- 
| step, holding in her lap a wan, listless little boy of 
two or three years. On her face I noticed that 
look of indifferent acceptance of misery which, 
after a while, becomes the habitual expression of 
the hopelessly poor; while on the face of the boy 
was that pitiful, old look which so soon comes to 
a child who has never known the innocent joys 
of babyhood. During the evening, at the pier, I 
again saw the same group. I could scarcely 
realize that this face belonged to the same weary 
woman I had seen under the burden of the heat 
of the day. 
freshed themselves at the free baths; she was 


the day in the pleasure of its ending. And the 


chocolate slot machine with the assistance of a 
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kind-hearted chance acquaintance, had momen- 


| tarily recovered his lost birthright at the cost of a | 


| penny sweetmeat. 





beautiful charity it is that beckons from the | 
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and favor us with 
your Dealer’s Name, 











Young Peoples 
Weekly 


75 cts. 
is the price 
of a 
gearly 
subscrip- 
tion to 
Young 
People’s 
Weekly 


Trial 
subscrip- 
tion 


3 months 


10 cents 
Sample free 





Young People’s Weekly is the 
largest, brightest, best and cheapest 
Young People’s Paper in the world. 

Young People’s Weekly is a high- 
class paper, appealing to the better 
impulses of youth. 

Young People’s Weekly is a re- 
ligious paper for the young, clean, 
inspiring, helpful and interesting. 

Young People’s Weekly comprises 
eight to twelve large pages ¥ four 
broad columns each. 

Young People’s Weekly is hand- 
somely illustrated with original half- 
tone engravings, some in colors, 

Young People’s Weekly is the 
leading Young People’s Paper in 
America and is without a rival. 

Young People’s Weekly has a list 
of contributors which includes the 
most famous writers for youth. 

Circulation 250,000. 


David C. Cook Pub. Co.,” sinat’" Chicago 








Both she and her husband had re- | 
smiling now, and seemed to forget the sadness of | 


little boy, happy in his occupation of working a | 
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THE STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
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Send eight 2c. stamps for four months trial subscription to 


SY STE A MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 
‘J 
Brimful of 


-, Bright Ideas 









and Pro- 
fessional 
Men 


Better still, send 50 cents and receive all numbers 
from the first issue (December, 1g00) to January, 1902. You 
cannot afford to miss even one of the articles described below: 

Business Getting snouemaee ses Real 


To no other subject is so much 


space given. No other subject is 
of so much interest or importance 
to business men. The methods 
used by the most successful busi- 
mess men are described by our 
experts with added comments and 
suggestions, 


The Factory 


SYSTEM tells about the organiza- 
tion of the factory. Systems for 
factory costs, perpetual invento- 
ries, shop orders, ndexing draw- 
ings and patterns, stock keeping, 
depreciation of tools, the — 
plan, etc. are covered fully. 


Purchasing 


Prominent purchasing agents ex- 
plain the systems used in their 
own offices for purchase orders 
quotations, stock records, and 
general data. 


No part of the detail work of an 
es or real estate office is 
neglec jal attention is 
called rs the expiration system. 


Systems ‘gsetetons 


A goodl Hy of each Sieg 
will be yee nto. 

workable systems for han’ ike 
records and details of the various 
professions. 


Bookless Accounting 
Bookkeeping without books seems 
almost impossible until have 
read this splendid group ofarticles. 
They are completely illustrated. 


Short Cuts 
This regular department suggests 


the quickest and easiest ways for 
doing routine work. The brightest 


men in the country contribute. 
Single suggestions are often w 
adozen years’ subscription. Other 
de} ae ie PUBLISHED 
ABOUT EM —A monthly 
resume ial al ont is published any- 
where about system and met! 
Om cov Ae et BY : ben ERTS 
—Contribute trained system. 
atizers — IND DUSTR RIAL BET. 
TERMENT — SYSTEM 
ADVERTISING. 


Collecting 
The work of all collectors, from 
the retailer to the manufacturer, 
is covered fully. 


Financial Concerns 
Indexing signatures, depositors’ 
names, safe deposit vaults, custo- 
mers’ accounts, and other similar 
matters are taken up. 


To any yearly subscriber of SYSTEM the 
advice of any or all of our experts or their 
assistants is FREE —a service it costs 
many dollars to buy in any other way 


CHARLES E, 
WILSON 
Order systems, bank, 
trust company, railroad 
records and methods, 
special intricate sys- 

tems, pur- 


EDWIN HUBER 
Insurance and real es- 
tate records and systems 
for professional men. 

CHAS. J. WATTS 

Factory 





has 
costs and alien: 
factory tions. 
organiza- 
tion FR. C. ivory” 
Card ledgers for 
SAMUEL F. ial houses 
KELLNER commercia jou: * 


anks, trust com- 
mg building 

loan associa- 
tions. 


Lists of customers, 
mail order and “‘fol- 
low-up"’ systems. 


Ask for free catalog 
of the Shaw- Walker 
Card System. A system 
so simple that it elimi- 
nates the troublesome 
details of any business 

—large or small. 


Trial aor: Cards, Indexes 
Complete, $1.00 prepaid. 


























Send to me for copy of ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty Peop. 


I challenge the gelatine makers of the world to make a gela- 
tine equal to mine. Like most other things, the quality of 
store gelatines is sacrificed to make a so-called “‘ popular 

price”’ article, 
No expense is 


Knox’s Gelatine 


It is the only exclusively calves’ stock gelatine made in the 
country, and is designed for those who want the best even if 
they have to pay 234 cents a package more for it. To offset 
this, I guarantee Knox’s Gelatinesto make a pint more jelly 
than any other package of equal size ; x guart more than most. 


I WILL MAIL FREE . 
my book of seventy “ Dainty gg for Dainty People ” if you will 
send the name of your grocer. If you can't 4 this send a two-cent 
stamp. For pe in stamps, the book coe full pint sample. For the 
book and ful Jen iy onan package (two for = ).. Pink color ey 

1 a 


desserts in every large package. A package of Knox's Gela' 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 54 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 
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The Valedictory of “Farmer” Warron 
[Concluded from page 1137) } 


life. 1 have sacrificed everything, everything for 
you.”’ 
‘«But you must go away from here. Go to the 
hotel in Cambridge,and wait there until I come.’’ | 
The shock was too much for the poor woman; | 
she fell back fainting. Warron stepped forward | 
and caught her, and another graduate ran for a 


| stimulant. 


‘** Look here, Albert Warron,’’ said George Pros- 
by, a fellow student, approaching, ‘‘if this woman 
is your mother, you have no right to so address 
her. Take back what you said or I'll punch your 
head! A man who would disown his mother isa | 
brute, a cur!’’ | 

Albert saw, from his friend's attitude, that he 
was serious. Sudden shame and remorse filled 
his breast as he assisted his friends to resuscitate 
his mother. For a few moments he seemed to be 
half dazed... When she had regained her senses, 
he drew her close in his arms and kissed her,and 
then apologized to her before the whole class. 

¥ But I cannot understand why you should be | 
dressed so poorly,’’ he said. 

‘«Albert,’’ she answered, ‘‘I could not help it. 

I have denied myself everything, —clothing, and, 
sometimes, even food, so you could go through 
college. I have struggled and worked. I have 
labored in the field with my own hands for you. 
I have been the first woman, in Western New 
York, to run her own farm.’’ 

««Three cheers for ‘Farmer’ Warron!’’ shouted 
one of the students who heard her exclamation, and 
a dozen stalwart fellows closed around the little 
woman, and fairly took her in their arms and car- 


managed to separate her from the remainder of 
the students, so that she could rest for a while 
until the hour for the class luncheon, when 
she was to be the honored guest. When she 
walked into the dining room, which was arrayed 
in bunting of myriad hues and flowers of infinite 
variety, her time-worn garments made an odd and 
unseemly contrast. She walked between Albert 
and Prosby, who had rebuked him, while others 
followed, waving flags and blowing horns, and 
making the room ring with the old college cry. 
They gave hera seat at the head of thetable. Many 
of the students who had not witnessed or heard of 
the meeting between mother and son thought she 
was one of the poor peddler women who make a 
living around the dormitories. But when, through 
the medium of a megaphone and a powerful voice, 
she was introduced as the mother of Warron, 
and her struggles to keep Albert in college were 
told, the enthusiasm was almost deafening. 

‘«Three cheers for ‘Farmer’ Warron!’’ shouted 
several students, rising to their feet. 

‘*Which one ?’’ yelled Prosby. 

‘«Both!'’ shouted a chorus of voices. 


Getting Our Dominion 


M AN was made to lead, to rule, todominate. There 

is nothing cringing, sneaking, or apologizing 
in the normal being made by God. A weak, dis. 
couraged, disheartened, discordant being is no more 
the man God made than is the harshest jargon 
sweet music. 

Man was made to hold up his head, to assert his 
God-given birthright,—to bea man. Success is as 
much his normal element as water is the normal 
element of a fish. He was not made to live in 
an atmosphere of doubt, to be haunted and dogged 
through life by fear and uncertainty. 

Slavery, a life of servitude or subjection, is no 
man’s normal state. The normal man exhales 
force from every pore; his very presence carries 
power; he wins his victory before he strikes a 
blow; his eye and his bearing carry conviction; 
he conquers even in silence. 

Let us be masters of circumstances and surround- 
ings, not their slaves. 


thought that one is a victim of circumstances, that 
his success and happiness depend on chance, —the 
habit of looking on oneself as a poor, miserable, 
fallen creature, —is demoralizing to mind and body, 
and absolutely destructive of all noble character- 
building. 

we “ 


them by gaining virtues. Do not think of your faults; still 
less of others’ faults; in every person that comes near you 
look for what is good and strong; honor that, rejoice in it; 
and, as you can, try to imitate it,and your faults will drop off, 














like dead leaves when their time comes.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


ried her down to the yard. With Albert they | 









Let us fight poor, weak, sick | 
thoughts as enemies of happiness and success, ‘The | 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults than to choke 
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LEARN 


TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Every Student an 
evidence of our 
thorough personal 








D. G. SALTSMAN, 
New York. 


attention to your in- 
dividual work. 


These faces are but a! 
few of the many em-' 
ployed graduates who are 
earning from $30 to $60 
































per week. | 
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We are constantly in daily at 
communication with large K 

















firms who are looking to 
employ Ad-writers. Our 
association in this direc. 
tion gives you an advan-] 
tage over any one relying 
us. SOEBON. on his own efforts. 
Washington, D. C. j 
The Page-Davis Correspond- 
ence School of Advertising” 
is the first and only institu. 
tion in the world that teaches 
practical advertising thor 
oughly and individually, 
Mr. Page and Mr. Davis de 
vote their entire time to 
teaching. 


he 


They do not retard your progress | 
by trying to hold positions 
Ad-writers, and then skim over 
your work evenings, nor do they 
leave it to subordinates. Yow 
are constantly, at all times, d 
after day in direct connection 
with them. Two hundred : 
fifty employed graduates all over 
the United States holding pe 
tions. Send for our book 
proofs. It tells all. 

“This is the original School ye 
hear so much about.”’ : 


PAGE-DAVIS 
ADVERTISING SCHC 


LLORA WHITE, 
Indiana. 
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LIFE FORCE 


1 teach how to get it. How t# 
charge debilitated nerves. Ton 
the brain more active. Tod 
the blood and quicken its flow 
rejuvenate aging bones. To st 
then weakened muscles. To 
biceps, 2 to 2% inches, chest 
urement 2 to 6 inches. My™ 
Method ’’ opens the door to 
happiness and success. 
Made Him Stronger and More Courageous. 
Frank May, Blue Island, Il!., writes: “ Before rece’ 
instructions T'was unfit to do hardly anything. Now I ¢ 
My circulation is better; I feel stronger, happier 
courageous; notice considerable gain of self-control.” 
NO DRUGS! NO APPARATUS ! 





















































Only 15 minutes 
daily in your own home to learn. 


necessary 
PROF. ULLRICH, Dearborn & Lake Streets, © 
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KRAMER CLOTHES 


Have Style and Character 


to them not to be found in ready-made gar- 
ments. Ready-made clothes can be had any- 
where but the best of them are only ready-made. 
We charge no more for making our garments in 
any style you desire than your home 
clothier would charge you for his 
ready-made article. 


$10. Suits 


There is a striking originality and 
individuality about our garments to 
distinguish them from the best ready- 
made. Every pattern is drafted to 
fit each individal form. All orders are 
strictly made to measure and guaranteed 
to fit. We guarantee a saving of 50 to 75 
per cent. on every article of apparel we 
make. 
We can save you from $8 to 
$20 on any suit or overcoat 
Why pay others $18.00 for a suit which 
we make for $1000. Our $15.00 and $20.00 
suits and overcoats are the best values in 
America. 
Trousers, . - $ 3.50 and up 
Suits, . - 10.00 and up 
Tuxedo Suits, . 19.50 and up 
Full Dress Suits, 22.00 and up 








WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


PS To anyone sending name aad address we will send free ofall 
¢ charges our handsome Book of Samples and prices, showing 
what the fashions in clothes will be this fall and winter. We 

i q also give five reasons why we are able to sell better garments 
laily | at less cost than others. This argument and beautiful samples 
| of cloth ought to interest and convince you. Write for samples. 
arge 


are 5 Overcoats, 13.00 and up 
* All orders sent C. 0. D. with privilege 
$60 3 of examination before you pay. 
a 














KRAMER & CO., Dept. 15, Adams Express Bidg., Chicago. Ill, 
$4 to 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 


(S & 10¢ PACKAGES.) 





astitu- 

2aches FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
a. MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 
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HERES PANO MLE: = iP IE AID I: MO 
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% GLYCERINE TABLETS, 


( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
FOR RELIEF OF 


me to 


Fe 
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a HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
oth ITALIAN PEPPS, 
a ( 10 ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 





nnectial A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 





lred and 

a GUM IMPERIALS, 

— oe ( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 

School yor 





IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 
s © MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


























CHOOL, NuyletS 863 BROADWAY, NX.CITY. 












| WURLITZER 


VIOLIN VALUE 



























i 
e 
ate paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
te. We carry the largest line of 
ey and rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, Sup. Easy payments, if desired. 
Lar ge, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co. 
180 £. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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“FLOWARD”¥ 


Mandolins and Guitars. 










: > Sold by all First-Class Dea!- ‘ 
2S. To e ers. Leadall the rest. Fine- 
25. To ly iiluss. Ontalog ot # large 

poeee, nest published 
2s, chest t FREE. Send 2% cts.. 
2s. M ont we'll send 


fine strings for anyinstru { 
ment and mandolin picks. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., ( 
180 £. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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| THE MAYOR OF MOUND-BAYOU 


| have ‘‘Honorable’’ before his name, and become 
| mayor of an important town; but such was the lot 


| were,’’ he says, ‘‘always kindly treated by Mr. 





| gaged as one of the foremen, and quite a number 


| old place, and Mr. ‘Joe’—Mr. ‘Jeff.’s’ brother, — 
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ISAIAH MONTGOMERY, A FORMER SLAVE 


HEN Jefferson Davis started for the city of 
Montgomery, to be inaugurated as president 

of the Confederate States, he little thought that the 
barefooted, woolly-headed colored boy who rowed 
him out to catch the steamboat would one day 


of Isaiah Montgomery, who was named after Ala- 
bama’s capital. His is another case of ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery,’’ though he had not the education of 
Booker Washington or ‘‘ Fred.’’ Douglass. ‘*We 


‘Jeff.’ and Mr. ‘Joe;’ and, as for Mrs. Davis, if 
ever there was a consecrated, Christian woman, 
she’s one.”’ 

This is the tribute he pays his old masters, forty 
years after becoming a free man and one of the 
wealthy negroes of the South; for Montgomery is 
well-to-do in the world’s goods, having a large 
mercantile business, and owning an extensive area 
of land in and around the Mississippi community 
of which he is mayor,—Mound-Bayou. To Suc- 
cEss he said: ‘‘If I hadn’t learned to read and 
write, probably I would to-day be a cotton hand, 
or hoeing a little corn patch on the edge of some 
white man’s plantation, like so many thousands of 
us; but my father was one of the foremen on the 


somehow took a fancy to me, and I became one 
of the house servants. Mrs. Davis taught me 
a little, so I could make out the addresses on 
the mail, and write some. As I had to go to 
the post office for the papers and letters, I had a 
chance to practice. It was a row, down the river 
from our landing, of about three miles. They 
never hurried me back; so, sometimes, on a 
pleasant afternoon, I would shove the boat's nose 
up against the bank and spend an hour reading. 
After the war, Montgomery drifted North. But 
he became homesick for the valley of the Yazoo, 
and returned to the plantation, which had been 
restored to the Davis family. His father was en- 


of the former slaves came to work for wages. 
Then it was that Isaiah formed a plan to establish 
a negro farming colony. Already he had acquired 
several thousand dollars. - He succeeded in bor- 
rowing some more, and bought the site on which 
Mound-Bayou now stands. 

«« My idea,’’ said he; ‘‘was to give industrious 
colored people who had nothing to do, and no 
money, a chance to get an honest living. I be- 
lieved a negro settlement of farmers could prosper. 
Well, they began to come to my place, and soon 
we had a dozen families: Year after year the 
population increased, until I saw we would have 
to lay out a regular town, for we needed stores 
where they could buy clothing and other things, 
and aschool andachurch. We incorporated the 
town, and they elected me mayor, and that is all 
there is to it.’’ 

Montgomery is a modest man, or he would have 
said that Mound-Bayou is one of the flourishing 
towns of the South. It is the market for a large 
farming territory, and has a number of extensive 
stores as well as churches, and a modest school, 
the principal of which is a graduate of the Tus- 
keegee Institute, conducted by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and everything is owned and managed by 
negroes, under the supervision of the former body 


“DEARBORN” 
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Tus GuaRan- 
TEE WITH 
Every 
GARMENT: 

“a BSOLUTE 
SATISFAC- 
TION OR 
YOUR MONEY 
Back.” 


KUPPENHEIMER 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$12.50 TO $40.00 


are unlike anything you ever saw in the way 


of ready-to-put-on clothes. 


Every detail is just right. Quality, style, 
fit and finish are as you want them—perfect. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining our 
make from your local clothiers, we'll tell you 


where you can buy KUPPENHEIMER 


GUARANTEED CLOTHES. 


Ask for Vol. XVI of our Fashions. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 


AMERICA'S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 











servant of ‘‘ Mr. Joe.’’ 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never 
convenient, stylish 
and exactly resem 


are reversi 


_or uncomfortable. Vi 
Made of fine clot 
ble li linen goods. Turn down collars 


ie and give double service. 


When soiled, discard. nig’ collars or five pairs of 
Send 6c. in stamps for 
Name size and style. 


cuffs, 25c. 


sample collar or pair of 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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MODERN TIMES 
HAVE NOT PRODUCED ITS EQUAL 
FOR AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 


} Nine Siyles from#0*to4100° Catalogues at ell elites. 
AN ATIONAL. PHONOGRAPH ; COMPANY... 


New York Office, 135 Fifth Avenue.-Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue 
Foreign Dept. 15 Cedar Street, New York. 
PO Ww % 
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&@ non-sectarian, a hb class paper 
everybody. W own writers 
who are regular eoueien of original 
articles written especially for this pa 
are  Rargaret K. Sangster, T. L. Ca: ors 
D Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Mary 
Di aioeon, G. B. F. Halloek, D; D., anals 
Hamilton Donnell, J. R. Miller, D. D., 
Dr. Franels R. Clark,Julia MeNair Wright, 
il many oes. 
Margaret Sengtets page, 
Talks Ketween Tee written in 
r most winning and helpful pw A 
Chapman writes on the Young 
ople’s Prayer Meeting Topics. 
r Depts. are the Christian Lite, 
nday Sehool, Family Cirele, Children’s 
Page Question Box, Serial and Short 
Stories, etc. Est. 1848, illustrated, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 
nthly, 20 or more large pages every issue, the work of the 
rightest ee best writers. 
F If you send oe Ge ee oe of Bt silver or 
‘ staimee, at once, we will send y oe 
‘and, in addition: wih os send it FREE 
m the time your subscription is received to January 1, 1902, 
uding Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers. 





AGENTS AND CLUB-RAISERS WANTED in every hood to se- 
ure subseribers for the AMERICAN MESSENGER. liberal offers 
of premioms or eash commissions. Sample copies, can' instrue- 


tiens, ete., FREK. 


American Messenger, Dept.12,'*tew'ver” 


THE “KEEP A-TRYIN’” SIGNBOARDS 
Roy FARRELL GREENE | 


“MY boy,"’ said Uncle Hiram, 
starting out, 
To drive o'er Life's long roadway, and oft a bit of 
oubt 
Will puzzle you completely, as to which you'd best 
pursue 
Of branching ways, when roads fork out, as they're 
inclined to do. 
Each bears the equal marks of well-worn travel, like 


“you'll soon be 


as not, 
And so, one's undecided which he'd better choose to 
trot; | 
But I have learned the route, my boy, and thus much | | 
"ll confess,— | 
The ‘ Keep a-tryin’* signboards mark the highway to 
Success. 


‘* Success is such a pretty town,—to reach it, all men 


strive; 

You'll find the crowd, though, growing less, the 
farther on you drive,— 

For many, seeking shorter cuts through Dilly-dally 


ane, 
Get so far off the highway that they find it ne'er again! 
You'll be allured, as on you go, by finger-posts that 


say, 
‘Take Chance’s Road, past Waitingville, it’s far the 


better way; 

But I this safer route would fain upon your mind 
impress, — 

The ‘Keep a-tryin’’ signboards mark the highway to 


Success. 


‘* The road that runs through Waitingville has pros- 
pects bright and fair, 

When first you start, but, farther on, it leads through 
swamps of Care, | 

And, after that, you'll have to climb the weary hill of | | 


ebt; 
Then, still beyond, there looms in view the tollgate of. 
Regret. 
And so, my boy, when starting on the .oad of Life, 


alone, 
The route your Uncle Hiram chose I trust you'll make 


your own, 

And heed his plain directions, if you'd quite avoid 
distress: 

The ‘ Keep a-tryin’’ 
Success."’ 


signboards mark the highway to 

















Us Your 
Troubles } 


For a few minutes spent in telling us 
just what kind of light you areusing 
you will be repaid many times over in 
comfort and economy. It is safe to 
say that your illumination is too ex- 
a. too much trouble, or entire- 
y inadequate. If > we can give 
you some valuable ~ stions 
and provide you with a light that 

is more brilliant than ore 
tricity, gives no more heat, never 
smokes or smells under any cir- 
cumstances, is absolutely safe 
and burns eighteen cents’ worth 
ef ordinary kerosene for one 
month. It requires almost no 
care. Writetous. Our 

B. B. tells all. 


The Angle Lamp Co. 
76 Park Place, - NEW YORK 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
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The Bravery of 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Mother 


M®: S. A. CiaRK, of Elizabeth, New jersey, 

widow of the late Dr. Samuel N. Clark, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, and a | 
cousin of Theodore Roosevelt's mother, relates | 
an experience she had when a young lady in New 
York City, which explains the bravery of the hero 
of San Juan. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and she were being driven in a 
closed carriage from the Roosevelt residence to an 
afternoon tea party. The horses became unman- 
ageable, and, finally, the coachman was thrown 
from his seat to the ground. The thoroughly 
frightened team tore madly from street to street. 
Men repeatedly rushed out to stop them, but their 
attempts only served to increase the trouble, and 
the carriage lurched from side to side, running on 
two wheels part of the time. 

The horses kept on in the direction of the sta- 
bles, the occupants fully expecting, at every corner, 
to be dashed to death. 

During this most trying ordeal, Mrs. Roosevelt 
sat.as calm as a statue, looking neither to the right 
nor the left, and saying not a word. 

Dashing into the open stable, they crashed 
against the opposite wall, breaking the carriage- 
pole, and fatally injuring one of them. 

A score of men came to their rescue. Someone | 
opened the door, and a half-.ozen asked if they 
were hurt. Mrs. Roosevelt stepped out,shook the 
bottom of her skirt slightly,and said to one of the 
stabizmen, in a very calm voice, ‘‘ Will you hand 
me my cardcase, James ?’’ 





The Expression of the Conqueror 


THe victor, the. man who wins in life’s battle, 

wears an air of confidence and of assurance 
that shows superiority in his very expression. His 
bearing imparts force, and gives a sense of power. 
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*HAVE YOU 


HAD ONE 


of our fascinating puzzles, 


“The Changing 
Faces? 


For a short time we will send 
this puzzle to any address 


FREE for 2c. Stamp, 


to cover cost of mailing. 





It will amuse you, entertain 
your friends and keep you 
puzzling for hours. 


Supply limited. Send quick 
if you want one, 


ADDRESS, 

Department S, 
THE Jj. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAPS. 
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The expression of the vanquished, of the loser in 
life’s battle, is that of doubt, of lack of confi- 
dence ; 
aggressiveness in his mien. 
wear? Do you want to conquer or be conquered ? 


» 
Our life is always deeper than we know, is always more 


divine than it seems, and hence we are able to survive 
degradations and despairs which otherwise must have en- 





guifed us.—HENRY JAMES. 


there :s no assurance in his step, no | 
Which face do you | 








THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF- 
TONE .ENGRAVING, 
4ix3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RATT WAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Note the satisfied look on the face of the man 
who knows how. to do at least one thing well. 
We're turning out that sort of men and helping 
them draw salaries that bring that comfortable 
feeling ‘‘when pay-day comes.” Would you like 
to be a well-paid ad writer, a window trimmer 
or acard s gn painter? We'll teach you quickly, 
thoroughly, at little cost, in person or by mail. 
Write at once for particulars concerning Special Offer 


Economist Training School 
78 Walker Street, New York. 
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THE RIGHT ROAD TO SUCCESS 
J. MACDONALD OXLEy 


O*= of the merchant princes of a large Canadian 

city was asked to tell of his early struggles, 
and the recital proved to be of more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

He was next to the eldest of five boys. His 
father was a civil engineer whose work was, for 
the most part, in distant places, and practically 
deprived him of home life, so that the entire care 
of his sons was left to his wife. 

Returning from a sojourn in South America, 
the father found that his two eldest sons had 
matriculated at the university with the intention 
of taking a college course. He told his sons that 
they could go to college, but he urged them to 
also learn a trade, strengthening his argument 
by telling them that, when he was in charge of 
the construction of a railroad, he advertised, at the 
same time, for a timekeeper and for an expert 
bridge-builder. In response to the first adver- 
tisement he had a number of applicants, includ- 
ing young and old men, university graduates, soci- 
ety young men, clerks, school-teachers, and others, 
who made strenuous efforts to obtain the position. 


Some offered letters of recommendation from | 


high dignitaries ; others sought to bring personal 


influence to bear, yet the remuneration was only | 


seven dollars per week. Only one man responded 
to the second advertisement. He arrived with 
his hands in his pockets, and his hat on the back 
of his head. 

‘©You want a good bridge-builder, eh? What 
are you offering ?’’ 

‘‘Four dollars a day,’’ was the answer. 

‘«Then you don’t get me.’” Swinging around, 
he was going out of the door when the engineer 
called him back, questioned him as to his ex- 
perience, and, being satisfied on that point, 
engaged him at a salary of five dollars a day. 

‘‘There, boys,’’ said the father, ‘‘that shows 
the difference between being a master of a trade 
and a master of none.’’ 

So profound was the impression made upon 
the boys by this talk that they decided to learn a 
trade. After much consideration, one chose that 
of watchmaking, the other that of manufacturing 
jewelry. Both of the boys were duly apprenticed 
for five years. 

Their father advised them to fit up a workshop 
in their home, in which to spend their evenings. 
This they did, with the result that, later on, but 
before they had passed their apprenticeship, and 
while their wages were only a few dollars a week, 
they were earning several times that amount by 
extra work done at home. 

During the first year of their apprenticeship, 
they were paid nothing. The second year each 
received only one dollar a week. In the fifth 
year each was paid a salary of twelve dollars a 
week, 

The watchmaking brother, by perfecting him- 
self in his art, had made an excellent watch 
entirely by himself. Just after he completed his 
apprenticeship, the position of chief watch- 
repairer in a leading establishment became 
vacant. He applied for it, but was about to be 
refused because of his youthfulness, when he 
bethought himself of his homemade watch, and 
produced it as an evidence of his skill. He at 
once secured the coveted position, at high wages, 
and held it forsome time, carefully saving every 
penny he could until the way was clear for him- 
self and his brother to begin business on their 
own account. 


This they did in a small way, but, as may be | 


easily imagined, prosperity soon rewarded their 
industry and economy, and their firm grew to be 
one of the most important of its kind in the 
country. 

As their three younger brothers grew up, they 
were given employment, and are now in charge 
of different departments, the details of which 
they have thoroughly mastered. 

Another circumstance is worth noting. As soon 
as the boys began to earn wages, their father re- 
quired them to pay something to their mother for 
board. This they did regularly, until they estab- 
lished homes of their own. 

Looking back over their experience, and test- 
ing by it the value of their father’s advice, the 
brothers are satisfied that it was thoroughly sound 
and that they were wise to follow it so implicitly. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 
YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
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The Only 
Dentifrice 


which, after a scientific investi- 
gation by the dental profession, 
has been officially endorsed as 


“THE BEST” 


DENTACURA is a paste in a handy tube. You can get it at your druggist's 
for 25 cents. If not, send the 25 cents to us, 




















FREE—A small sample and booklet that 
really tells how to take ccre of the teeth. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 14 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 














a 
| Grand cg 
of ‘Arizona 


The greatest chasm inthe world. 
Only a short ride: by rail from 
main California line of the 
Santa Fe. A railroad completed 
totherim. No stage. 
Side trip excursion rate greatly 
reduced. 

The luxurious California Limi- 
ted daily, Chicago to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 


Santa Fe 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


General Passenger Office, The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Chicago. 

























| Nehring’s Focussing Finder 


May be attached to any Folding Camera such as the Premo, Poco, 
Cartridge Kodak, Century, Wizard, etc. It tells exactly whether 
your picture is in or out of focus and does away with the ground 
glass ard the cumbersome focussing cloth. Pictures of parades, 
children at play, animals and scenes from life can now be made 
when the object shows at its best in the finder, and as the lens in 
the same is of the same focal length as the lens in the camera, abso- 
lutely sharp pictures will result. No fitting necessary. Send focus 
of your lens; if you cannot measure it, send shutter and lens to us 
witk your order. Price complete, ready for use, 4x5, $5.00; 5x7, 
$7.00; 6% x 844, $10.00; 8x 10, $15.00. 


__]__U. NEHRING, 16 East 424 Street, New York. J 

















Artistic Monuments 
Cost no more then White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored, requires constant expense and 
care, and eventually crumbles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 


is strictly everlasting. It CANNOT crumble with the action of 
White Bronze * ost. Moss-growth is an IMPOSSIBILITY. It is more artistic than 
any stone. Then, why not ‘investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hun- 
dred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers m all parts of the 
country. It has been on the market for over 25 years, and is an ESTABLISHED SUCCESS. 
We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00, Write at once for free designs and informa- 
tion. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct.and deliver everywhere, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO.,***,2¢ mupekront, con. J 
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FORTHE HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Magazine 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


Geer MOUSEK EEPING is a bright, newsy record-of the 
best and newest in Cookery and Domestic Science; a 
thoughtful, sympathetic expression of all that pertains to the 
Higher Life ot the Household. It is absolutely up to date, and 
is beautifully illustrated. 


SOME OF THE WRITERS FOR 1902. 

. sg, Mrs. Lemcke of the Greater New York Schools Miss F t 

© 1 ‘ < Miss Farmer of the Boston 
Uitimetrated) anwine school Mise owns of the New Enatand Covking School. Mr 
A « : y 200King School. Marion riand, « ‘ 

Herrick and other well-Knowa leaders in Domesti Science. a 
STORIES Carolyn Wells, Sam Walter Foss, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Josephin: 

AND POEMS Dodge Daskam, Elia W. Peattie and other popular writers. “5 7 

ILLUSTRATED Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lady: Essex 
INTERVIEWS Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Cornwallis West and other famous Tomen. A 
SPECIAL Willian Allen White, “Sophie May.” “Bill Arp,” and Margaret Sangster 
ARPFICLES head the hast of a iarze number of special writers. o ' ; 
_ Above are named only a few of the prominent writers, authorities, or leader : 
in their respective fields, who wi'l help to keep Goop House KkEPING durin: 

1902, as in the past, the foremost prblication of its kind in the world. These wil 

be either Special articles or in conrection with the regniar departments of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Among these latter, not mentioned above, are * The ee, 

ns” 


“ Health.” “Our Experiment & Pores t bos 
“ Faney Work and piption, Houses and Apar — F 


A WONDERFUL CLUBBING BARGAIN... $ 5.00 

Good Housekeeping, 1 year, - $1.00 | 

Swecess,t year, - - - - - - 4400 > Wer Only 

Review of Reviews (new), 1 year, (2.50 $9.50 
substituted for Revice yh gy alow he 2 13.00 — 
Review of Reviews or Current Literature may add $1.00 to our price—eend $3.50 In all. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFEP.—The Arrerican Avriculturist, the best an | 
most practical of all farm and family weeklies. will be sent for thre 


months (13 issues) without extra charge to all who take advantage o 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER the above clubbing bargains before December t. 
° ae A sample copy of Good HOUSEKEEPING will be sent free on request. 
PERIODICAL THE PHELPS PURLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. SPRINGFIELD, AS. CHICAGO 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal Commission. T rms and particulars upon applicati 






































SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
gy So uth 


MONG American railways the ‘‘ South- 
ern Railway” ranks foremost in point 
RECT ROUTE TO TEXAS, MEX- of equipment and superior service. 


Its road-bed and motive power are equal to 


| 
ICO, CALIFORNIA AND FLORIDA, any in the world, its trains are up-to-date 
CUBA. WEST INDIES AND CENT- in equipment, its dining-car service ideal, 


its schedules both fast and reliable—in a 

RAL AMERICAN PORTS. word, when you travel via the Southern 
you are assured that the best that can be 
offered awheel is yours. 








OPERATING THE PEERLESS SOUTHERN FLYERS. 


aw vous erricesi Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
29: and 190g, Sieatibnde, New York and Atlanta Express, 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass’r Agent. Washington and Chattanooga Limited, 
J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, New York and Florida Express, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. P. T. [1. U. S. Fast Mail for the South 
S. H. HARDWICK, Gen'l Pass'r Agent, The «Southern Palm Limited.”’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(During Tourist Season, New York and St. Augustine.) | 


— 
























iN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE awe SMALL PENS 


Bicomsburg, Ps. ee 


TWO MILLION Think, then, ye men of little worth, 
SOLD 
\ NEVER successru uLy 
& IMITATED » = 


“ INQUIRE ANY DEALER or senod FOR CATALOGUE 


—_—— j 
UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE | 
——aee 
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| America Is Still Rich In 


Poetic Inspiration 
EpWIN MARKHAM 
[Concluded from page 1139) 


_ is pushing aside the purfled shoe; the blouse is 


obscuring the velvet mantle. 

To the life of the people, then, the life of the 
toiling millions, art is beginning to look for a new 
inspiration, a new courage, a new joy. Painters 
have caught its homely tragedy. Poets are realiz- 
ing its terrible pathos, its tender beauty, its epica 
force. And, with this new art ideal, a new eco- 
nomic ideal is beginning to demand a new world, 
wherein | shall ask nothing for myself or my 
child that all others car not have on equal terms. 
Man is progressing, but each step of his progress 

| seems only to reveal new rights to demand an 
new freedoms to conquer. We have achieved reli- 
gious freedom and political freedom, and now we 
are in the early beginnings of a struggle for indus- 
trial freedom,—the greatest struggle that has yet 
come upon civilization, It will not be the con- 
quest of princes, but the conquest of poverties. 
But the realization of this new liberty will demand 
the sinews of heroes, the wisdom of sages, the pas- 
sion of poets. The Crusades, the Christianization 
of Europe, the emancipation of chattel slaves 
in two worlds,—all the moral adventures of the 
past are dwarfed in the presence of this new ideal 
that now begins to press upon the conscience ot 
nations. Intothis world-struggle the poet of Amer- 
ica will be drawn for a new prophetic utterance. 

The Book of Kings is closed, and the Book of 
the People is opening. It may well be said that 
the old epic was ‘‘Arms and the man,’’ but the 
new epic is ‘‘Tools and the man!"’ 

[This valuable article is taken from the ad- 
vance sheets of ‘‘The Success Library.”’ 

» * 


Staying Power 


rR. CUYLER believes that more young men fail 
from lack of staying power than from any 
other cause. It is astonishing how many men lack 
this power of ‘‘holding on'’ until they reach the 
goal, They can make a sudden dash, a bold coup 
d’ état,—but they have no staying power. They 
lack grit; they are easily discouraged; they get 
along all right as long as everything goes smoothly ; 
but, when their efforts begin to drag, when there is 
friction and disparagement, they wilt and lose heart. 
They require someone near them constantly, to 
brace them up and reassure them. 

Such people can do considerable, if they only 
have someone to furnish stimulus and encourage- 
ment forthem. They are dependent upon stronger 
personalities for their spirit and strength. Lack- 
ing staying power, they seem to lack everything. 
They have little backbone,—little independence 

| or originality. If enthusiasm is contagious in their 
neighborhood, they catch it; but they are powerless 
to generate it, and it soon evaporates. They only 
dare to do what others about them do, and cling 
to the conventional. They do not dare to step 
boldly out from the crowd, and act fearlessly, 
regardless of consequences. 

“ » 





THE GREAT FUTURE 
M. A. Kay 


"THE sweetest song has not been sung, 
} Nor has the loudest bell been rung ; 
| The brightest jewel still lies deep, 
The fairest rose is yet asleep; 
The greatest ship has never sailed, 
The Fighest mountains are unscaled; 
The largest house of brick and beam 
} Is but the vision of a dream. 
| The swiftest locomotive, too, 
Has yet to show what it can do. 
| The richest mine is still unknown, 
The airship’s but a monstrous drone; 
The telegraph is still afraid 
To span the wide world without aid. 
Point out the man who'll say to you 
| All the electric mind will do. 
} rhe greatest city still shall rise,— 
} Ah, who will solve the mystic skies ? 
Niagara's falls remain unchained, 
The arctic’s spheres have not been gained ; 
The steamer, submarinely plied, 
is anchored fast in fancy's tide. 
| ‘The world's great plans have not been heard,— 
} And Peace, to-day, is but a word. 


Who say there's naught to do on earth. 











A gentle heart is like ripe fruit, which bends so low that 
it is at the mercy of everyone who chooses to pluck it, 
while the harder fruit keeps out of reach.—BENJAMIN 
HARRISON. 
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THE DISAGREEABLE MAN 


H® sat at his desk, entirely absorbed in an- 

swering his letters. The world of fashion 
had no interest for him, nor he for it. He was a 
business man through and through. In fifteen 
years his mind had not wandered as many min- 
utes away from the path of money-making. 

(he Disagreeable Man was particularly cross 
that day. One of his pet schemes had failed him, 


and he felt abused, by whom he could not have | 


ist told you. Every once in a while he would 

toss his head back, seat himself more firmly in 
his chair, and charge more fiercely on the pile of 
letters before him. 

[he office door opened a wee space. Then, as 
if moved by a spirit, it swung apart a little more. 
Finally a tangled yellow head thrust itself cau- 
tiously in. Next followed a foot, and 
entered. 

He was a chubby little lad of seven or eight. 


a boy 


The tangled yellow curls on his forehead seemed | 
to make the brown eyes grow browner by con- | 


trast. Advancing still cautiously, he peered from 
right to left, touching this and handling that. 

As if by the instinct which tells us when we are 
not alone, the man of business turned. 


A child in his office! It was a dreadful thing, a 
thing not at all to be thought of. His face as- 
sumed its most disagreeable aspect. 

‘‘And who are you ?”’ 


\lthough the voice broke the perfect stillness | 


f the room, the boy was not even startled. He 
had evidently expected something of the kind to 
) ippen. 

“I'm Tommy.” 

‘‘And who is Tommy ?”’ 

rhe voice was frigid. 

‘* Mother's right-hand man. 
always says, ‘Speak kindly, 
spoken kindly to.’"’ 

The rebuke passed unnoticed, save for a shade 
of annoyance which passed over the man’s face. 

By this time the boy had advanced to a chair, 
where he sat, perched on it like a sparrow. He 


You know mother 


was very small for his age, and his eyes were | 


frankness itself. He folded his hands in a little, 
old-fashioned way, and talked on. 

‘‘You see me an’ Jimmy b'’long to the Fresh 
Airs, an’ we have to get money from lots of 
people. Some of um’s awful cranky and hold 
out ever so long, but we generally get it in the 
end,"’ 


Here the man interrupted with an «I don't | 


doubt it.’” 

‘Why, one day Jimmy went to an office, an’ 
the man told him to get out ‘fore he kicked him 
out.”” 

As he paused, the Disagreeable Man asked, 
‘And did he go?’ 

‘‘Nope, just stayed right on. 
him three whole dollars. Jimmy was a hero, I 

ist tell you. If that man had kicked him down 
the stairs, Jimmy would have been a deader, sure 
enough.”* 

The brown eyes were serious, and the Disa- 
greeable Man actually had a smile on his face. 
For the first time in years his mind dwelt with 
something outside of his world of money-making. 

You wouldn't like to give sumthin’, would 
you? Cos, if you would, I would like to have 
low of doubt lurked behind them. 

Then the Disagreeable Man did a thing un- 
ieard of. He put his hand deep down into his 
pocket and brought out a bill. 

‘Why, it’s a tenner! More’n three times as 
nuch as Jimmy got, an’ they said you wuz an 
‘wiul crank. I think you're not. You're just 
good, an’ I love you."’ 


\ dirty little fist reached up and stroked the | 


an’'s big hand. 
, Well, go 'long now, and leave me alone.’’ 
liscovered a huskiness in the tone, quite new. 
| thank you, an’ so do all of the Fresh Airs,’’ 
as the bey’s parting word. 
(hen the man of business leaned back in his 
chair. The boy's brown eyes seemed to bring 


up memories, which he had bragged of having 
buried. For a moment he wondered if a pair | 
: rowm eyes even more beautiful than the | 


was not worth more than the continual 
Struvgle for wealth. But it was only for a mo- 
ment that such a thought was harbored. He 
turned to his work, and became once again a dis- 
‘greeable, money-making man. 


Aston- | 
ishment marked every lineament of his face. | 


and you will be | 


And he gave | 


The brown eyes were beseeching, while a | 


lose ebserver of human nature would have | 
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the Young Man 


& ; 
& } 


Politics 


THE FIELD OF POLITICS 

Offers many openings to the young man; but before he 
can make, administer or execute laws for others he must 
himself know the law. Almost all great statesmen have 
been lawyers. Successful politicians have generally been 
lawyers. In fact, the law is a stepping-stone to the wid- 
est doors of opportunity. 

Comparatively few have the money or time to attend 
law school. The next best place for learning the law is at 
home through the correspondence method of teaching 








—a method of studying law that we originated eleven years ago. 


Study Law.at Home 


That we teach it successfully by this method is testified to by thousands who have tried, many 
of whom ere now successful practicing lawyers. We are the educators 
work, with a syrtem triet by experience and app d d 


in this tine of 
ion. We 





and by the prof 


present three courses, — the regular College Course, |he Business Law Course, and a Prepara- 


tory Law Course. We ask only your spare time. The study under us does not interfere with 


other pursu ts Rise in the world. Add to your income, prospects and position. Ow 


ir special 


offer now to new students will interest you. A postal will bring catalogue and full details 
Address The SPRAGUE CORRESI'0N DENCE SCHOOL of LAW, 228 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 














at prices ranging from 5 to 
The Welsbach Light burns any 
gas, and gives greatest light at least 
pense. Write to-day. 


Welsbach Company, 
FACTORIES 

Gloucester, N. J. 

Chicago, Ill. 












Send for illustrated 
booklet, just issued, 
describing various patterns 
and styles of the perfect home 
light— 
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WHAT 18 SCHAPIROGRAPH*)? 


APH is the latest up-to-date multi 
also Purpte from 
washing, 150 


aid tt Sida tara 
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THE SCHAPIROGRAPH CO., C265 Broadway, New York. 
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Don’t think because you can buy a cake of FAIRY SOAP for 5c that it 
is like the common soaps usually sold at this price. No matter how much you 
pay for a soap you cannot get anything purer, better or more pleasing than 
FAIRY SOAP. It is used and personally endorsed by the wives of a majority 
of the U. S. Senators and is the choice of thousands of other prominent and 
discriminating people, who want the best regardless of price. 


The oval cake of FAIRY SOAP (put up in attractive 
cartons as illustrated above) is the handiest and most 
economical cake of floating white soap ever offered. It just 
fits the hands and will wear down to nothing. It is the 
most satisfactory soap for the toilet, bath and nursery. A 
trial will convince you as it has thousands of others. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 

















on 
complexion the mes ex ay fairness, make the skin clear, soft and velvety 


H. B. FOULD, Room 42, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Seld by Prugetets Kverywhere. 


| an invisible hand to thrill it to ecstatic 
| Every boy should be required to study music 








IS YOUR 


YOUR FACE rortune 


ONE DOLLAR WILL IMPROVE AND PRESERVE IT. 


Ustil Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box 
of Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 5c. 
Cake ef Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap for One Dollar Only. 


These world famous remedies are a sure cure for smpare bleed, pimpies, 
blackheads, moth patches. liver spets » » redness of face 


futher notice we will ou the wafers and suap for $1.00. After this offer is with- 
drawn the price will be $100 f for the wafers and 50c for the soap. Address or call on 
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To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful Achromatic Telescope, 
SPECIAL HUNTING-SEASON OFFER MOON: THE EXCELSIOR. 






FACE TO FACE WITHTHE 


-OSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These T: are made by one of . he largest suamusasturess of Ean , measure closed 
~ audi over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SA CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete., with POW} ERFU L LENSES, 
scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTRED BY THE MAK ~~ R._Heretotore, Telescopes of this sine have been sold for from 5 00 to 8.00, Ev 
e country or at a ees Sgn ge py be without one. Objects miles away are br 
wihuae nishing clearness. Sent by mall oe cugaees, sa are ae aly Be w catalogue of Watches, etc.. sent with each order. Th -- 
grand offer and you should not 4 i. We 2 WARRAN each JUST AS REPRESENTED or honey refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va. 
tents. —Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other eo tee as instruments pag times - oS. ALLEN. Send — 
Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express to our order, or have your newsdealer order 
slit ‘ey Orr Repo Mey Oris © TWPORTING COMPANY. Dem. 8 Hresdway, NEW YORK. 





Anna Held says: * 1 have found your preparations to fulfill all 
you say for them. 1am very glad to endorse them in every way.” 


~ Insures Pure, Soft, White Skin and a Beautiful Complexion 


CURES FCZEMA AND TETTER. ABSOLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY he 


FRECKLES, PIMPLES. REDNESS, SUNSPOTS AND T. 
SOAP A PERFECT SKIN IS INSURFD. 


LE, $1.00 Bettie, Express paid. 
ALE SOAP, ?5c.. y 1 
DERMA-ROVALE 204" $1 25, xpre-s peld. 


Szxp ror FREE Book or Portraits axnp TESTIMONIALS 


THE DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








RELY SLIDING BLINDS saint, lomenent,, The Bost Made. 
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YOUNG MEN AND MUSIC 
DorotHy MELLéES 


“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.” 


B't every man has some music in himself. | 
is in the soul of all, waiting for the touc!. o; 


not for the sake of music, at least for its influe: 
Mathematics disciplines the mind, music ret ne 
it. The body is refined by cleanliness, the n ind 
by learning, the soul by music. Good music, o/ 


| course, i$’ meant. The better kind leaves a n 


ory too sweet to be told in words. That is when 
the soul answers the thought of a great maste: 
Every young man should learn to listen to musi 
intelligently, and he will then understand the 
language of the deeper feelings. Early years 1a) 
have held for him no opportunity to learn the ar 
of playing and expressing, outwardly, his best 


| emotions, but there is still, for him, an opportu. 


nity of listening, understanding, and appreciating 
all that is best in the greatest of all arts. 

But let him not feel that it is too late to take up 
the study of music, even after arriving at man's 
estate. It is as necessary to his better nature as 
education is now toa business career. The study 
of music in leisure moments is better than recre. 
ation. It is a delight to the soul. Every youn; 
man should have a pianoin hisroom. If he can. 
not buy one, he can rent one. Too costly? 
are cigarettes and many other follies, and so. 


| called amusements and recreations. Curtail such 


money-eating vices, young man; rent a piano, get 
a pleasant, progressive teacher, and devote your. 


| self to music for a while, and you will be amply 


repaid. 

Music leads to higher paths, if we choose to fol- 
low. Young men cannot all become musicians, but 
all can learn enough to stimulate them, to enable 
them to enjoy the better side of life. Show mea 
young man who enjoys a symphony concert, who 
appreciates the majesty of Beethoven, the sublimi 
of Mendelssohn, Chopin, and other great masters 
and I will say: ‘There is a man who will make 
his home a happy one.’" Germans are proverbial 
for making happy firesides. A leading reason thet 
they are better in this respect than the men of 
other nations is that their nation is a musical ont. 
It is a case of emotional development. One can. 
not go far wrong when his deeper and _ better nz- 
ture is brought to light Many young men who 
‘‘play just a little’’ have said to me: ‘How 
thankful I am that I understand music! It is my 
greatest comfort.’’ 

And so I urge young men to take up this stud. 
Learning to analyze a symphony is a deligi.tful 
recreation. With a fair knowledge of music, and 
with a piano and that charming book, ‘+ Upton’ 
Standard Symphonies,’’ the difficulty of compre: 
hending a great work will be reduced almost to 
minimum. 

If I were to hear a great man speak on tht 
tariff question, and had never before even heard 
the subject, and, therefore, could not understand 
what he was talking about, while others applauded 
and enjoyed his speech, what would I do? Si 


| by in stupid silence, showing to others that th 


speaker’ s eloquence fell on ignorant ears? I would 
do that, or else I would pretend I was an intelli 
gent listener. 

Nine-tenths of the Americans, especially (4 
men, have not the faintest comprehension of a sy™ 
phony in its details, yet they applaud and encor 
vociferously. 

The world would be better, homes would } 


_ happier, if our young men would make a busin 


of the study of music. All that is good in a ™ 
would be brought out, and all that is bad wou 
be subdued. Oh, that a reform of this ki 
might be brought about for the betterment of # 


generations to come! 


* ~ 
Where Are You a Coward? 


| AS THE strongest man has a weakness s0 


where, so the greatest hero is a cowal 


| somewhere. Peter drew his sword to defend 


Master, but he could not stand the ridicule of ® 


| maidens in the high priest's hall, and actu 


denied even the acquaintance of Him for who! 
only ashort time before, he had declared he wo 
die. Many a man will face a cannon’s mouth | 
battle, who is a coward in the drawing room, ¢ 
cannot stand the least bit of ridi: ule from the pr 
There have been great generals, celebrated 


1) history for their bravery on the battlefield, ¥ 


have proved cowards in their social or political li 
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“TO THE FIRST ROBIN’ | 











LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S FIRST POETIC INSPIRATION 


HE air was keen and biting, and traces of snow 

still lingered on the ground and sparkled on 
the tree-tops in the morning sun. But the happy, 
rosy-cheeked children, just from the narrow 
streets of the great city, who played in the garden 
at Concord, Massachusetts, that bright spring 
morning, many years ago, heeded not the biting 
wind or the lingering snow. As they raced up 
and down the paths, in and out among the trees, 
their cheeks took on a deeper glow, and their eyes 
a brighter sparkle, while their shouts of merry 
laughter were like music. 

Suddenly the music ceased. What happened 
to check the laughter on their lips and dim their 
bright eyes with tears? The little group, headed 
by Louisa, had stopped under a tree, where a wee 
robin, half dead with hunger and cold, had fallen 
from its perch, 

‘Poor, poor birdie!"’ exclaimed a chorus of 
pitying voices. ‘It is dead, poor little thing!’’ 
said Anna. ‘*No,’’ said Louisa, the leader of the 
children in fun and kind deeds alike, ‘it is warm, 
and I can feel its heart beat.”’ 

She had gathered the tiny bundle of feathers to 
her bosom, and, heading the little procession, 
turned toward the house. 

\ warm nest was made for the foundling, and, 


vith motherly care, little Louisa May Alcott, then | 


only eight years old, fed and nursed back to life 
the half-famished bird. 

Before the little feathered patient, quite strong 
gain, flew away to freedom, the future authoress 
and noted poetess, the ‘‘children’s friend,’’ who 
loved and pitied all helpless things, and whose | 
greatest delight was to relieve suffering, wrote her 
first poem, and called it ‘‘To the First Robin.’ 
lt contained only these two stanzas :— 

Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Fear no harm, and fear no danger; 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing, ‘‘ Sweet spring is near." 


Now the white snow melts away, 

Now the flowers blossom gay; 

Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best. 


* 
‘HE MAN WHO SINGS AT HIS WORK 

ve us, O give us, the man who sings at his work! Be 
ccupation what it may, he is equal to any of those 
follow the same pursuit in silent sullenness. He will 
nore in the same time,—he will do it better,—he will 
evere longer. One is scarcely sensible to fatigue, while 
narches to music. ‘The very stars are said to make 
rmony as they revolve in their spheres. Wondrous is 
strength of cheerfulness, altogether past calculation 
owers of endurance. Efforts, to be permanently use- 

must be uniformly joyous,—a spirit all sunshine,— 
staceful from very gladness,—beautiful because bright. — 
CARLYLE. 
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The Art of Looking and Keeping W | 


HE Carriage and position of the body, du: » 
both the day and the night, have muc: , 
do with one’s figure, health, and appeara: 
How quickly one can distinguish an arm) , 
navy officer on the street, though he is a stran, ¢; 
How many would give a fortune to possess s 
a figure and bearing! And yet almost ; 
one who has not some natural deformity can , 
quire it, by observing a few simple rules .; 
practicing a few easy exercises. As you know 
takes but a few weeks, or months, of discip| 
and drill to change uncouth, slouchy, raw recru \ 
into fine, erect, and dignified soldiers. 

Always, when standing or walking, hold y< 
self as erect as possible; throw the shoul 
back and down, elevate the chest a little, an¢ 
draw the chin in a: trifle. When standing, ‘he 
weight of the body should fall upon the ball of «|, 
foot, neither upon the heel nor the toe. 

No one can have a good figure without thro 
ing the chest well forward, the shoulders back ani 
down, and carrying the body in an erect position 
Follow these simple rules strictly; and you wi! 
greatly improve your figure and bearing. 

Do not bend the legs too much when walking 
and let the weight fall slightly more on the hee 
first. Swing the arms naturally, but not to 


~ a 


Ss. 


~~ 


| much, 


Be careful not to bob up and down when walk 
ing. A graceful walker seems to glide easi|; 
along. Curves are always graceful, and an angu 
lar, jerky movement is always ungainly. Grace 
is an acquirable quality, but we must remembe: 
that Nature abhors angles and spasmodic move 
ments; she always uses curves which are most 


| graceful and delicate. 


The reason why woman is more beautiful thar 
man is because her form is made up of gracefu 
curves. There are no angles whatever in a mode 
female figure. 

Most people, when sitting, slouch at the waist 


| in fact, this fault is very nearly universal, excep: 


in those who have been trained. _It is impossible 
to slouch about on chairs or on a sofa all day 
and then expect to have a good bearing and poise 
when standing or walking. Again, slouchy posi- 
tions will very soon react upon the mind, and 
produce mental shiftlessness and slouchiness in 
thought. 

Every faculty and function sympathizes with 
every other, and a defect in one affects all. No 
one can do good reading, writing, or thinking, in 
any but an erect position. The thought immedi- 
ately sympathizes with the body. 

A habit of reading in bed, or when lying down, 
or in a careless position, slouching Cown in one’s 
chair with the feet up, will very soon tell upon the 
quality of the thoughts. It is impossible to 
do good thinking in these positions. The bod) 
must be in an erect and dignified posture without 
being cramped by position or dress. No one can 
think well without freedom and ease of body. 

A habit of carrying the body in an erect, digni- 
fied and graceful manner also affects the general 
health and self-respect. Digestion, also, is ver) 
materially affected by a stooping, unnatural posi- 
tion of the body. Such a posture interferes with 
the circulation of the blood, and gives the heart 
a much larger amount of wok to do. This active, 
and often overworked organ requires extra power 
to force the current of life through the entire boc) 
every two minutes, when the body is in an unnat 
ural attitude. 

Do not get into a habit of sleeping on you 
back, for the blood, seeking the lowest level, 
tends to cause congestion in the spinal column 
and the base of the brain, and produces night- 
mare or injurious dreams. Besides, it throws 
the palate into such a position that mouth- 
breathing or snoring is inevitable with many 
people. Snoring often irritates the throat and 
induces a tendency to some bronchial trouble. 
There is no chance for the air which goes into 
the lungs to be warmed or to be purified by 
passing through the nostrils. Further, lying on 
your back makes you round-shouldered, an¢ 
sometimes produces a double chin, if you sleep 
with your head raised. If you must lie on your 
back, do not sleep on a pillow unless you want 
crooked shoulders, a double chin, and troubled 
dreams. A very low bolster is one of the best 
things for the head to lie on, and it is surprising 

how quickly and easily a habit of using one cat 
be formed, even by one who has been accus 
tomed to two large pillows. 

Many people lie with the arms close together 
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ind in front of the body. This is a very bad 
iabit, as it tends to draw the sides of the chest 
together instead of expanding them. Learn to 
nalance yourself, as it were, on your side, with- 
yut lying too far over on your face, and throw the 
left arm gently back of you. Do not hold it 


back stiffly, but in a natural position, thus giving | 
plenty of room for chest expansion, instead of | 
Let the weight of the | 


causing chest contraction. 
1ead fall upon the ear. 

Above all else take care not to lie too far for- 
ward on the face; if you do, you will find, if you 
ook in a glass some morning, that your face is 
ll pressed, and red, and wrinkled; you can 
eadily see that this is natural, if you will think 
fora moment. It often happens when you take a 
nap in the daytime, especially if you lie on a 
sofa without a pillowcase of cotton or linen next 
your face. These wrinkles, being held in this 
position night after night, will soon become per- 
manent. What we call crow’ s-feet are often pro- 
juced by lack of care for the face at night rather 
than by age. 

A prominent English physician recommends 
sleeping upon the left side. He declares that 
the digestion is very materially aided in this 
way ; but upon this point physicians disagree. 

Do not sleep on a feather bed, even in mid- 
winter. It heats the body unnaturally and in- 
ures the form. A hard bed is one of the best 
preventives of a poor form. It is said that 
women who have the best figures in the world 
ue those who live in hot climates and sleep upon 
the hardest beds. 

Women, particularly, are apt to sleep under 
too heavy coverings. This heats and softens the 
muscles, and the heavy pressure of the clothing 
interferes with the circulation in the skin. The 
body, too, demanes air, which is kept away by ex- 
cessive bed clotuing. 

— ® 


“I Will Be a King!” 


WHEN Balzac’s father tried to discourage his son 
from the pursuit of literature, he said to 
him, ‘* Do you know that, in literature, a man must 
e either a king or a beggar ?’’ ‘‘ Very well,’’ re- 
plied the boy, ‘‘I will be a king.’’ His disgusted 
parents left him to his fate in a garret. For ten 
years he fought terrible battles with hardship and 
poverty, but at length won a great victory. 

Every man who has accomplisbed anything 
great in this world has said to himself, many 
times, ‘‘I will bea king.'’ A young French officer 
was heard to exclaim, while pacing his room, ‘I 
will be marshal of France and a great general.’’ 
He not only became a great commander, but 
actually died a marshal of France. Some one 
told the elder Pitt that a certain project was im- 
possible. ‘*Impossible,’’ said he, ‘‘I trample 
upon impossibilities.’’ Pitt determined, when but 
1 youth, that he would bea king in his line. His 
power in parliament seemed almost superhuman; 
so mighty was the force of his will that it over- 
whelmed that of the proudest peers. 


Great men have ever been strong in their reso- | 
lution to be kings in their line; their wills have | 
een unconquerable, and their grip like that of des- | 


tiny itself. Many times Napoleon said to him- 
self: «* No power on earth shall keep me back. I 


will stand at the head of my country, no matter | 
vho opposes. ‘Impossible’ is a word found only in | 


the dictionary of fools." He would have melted 


the rocks of St. Helena before he would have | 
remained a captive there, had he not lost that im- | 


perious will, that indomitable determination to 
e leader of the world, before which all Europe 
trembled. 

we + 


The Triumph of Mediocrity 


UJ susuaL achievements in art or literature are re- | 


served for genius, while most of the world’s 
rkers are mediocre in ability and possibilities. 
it, we must remember, the greatest work of the 
rid has not been done by genius, nor by ten-talent 
en, but by one-talent men ot grit, purpose, and 
ree, 
It is as unfortunate for a boy to be convinced that 
is a genius, as to have the consciousness of being 
millionaire’s son; for, from the moment he be- 
mes possessed of the idea that he can do great 
ings without great effort, his future success will 
: crippled. One of the greatest drawbacks to a 
uth’s success is the absence of all incentive to 
ruggle and strive, to exert himself to the utmost 
get on and up in the world. 
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| early in his career? 
| youth, he was hardly able to buy the clothes he 
| needed. 


| myself,"’ he says; 
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SUCCESS 
THOROUGHNESS AND SUCCESS 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


A ROMAN biographer says of Julius Caesar that 

he was almost sure of success in all of his 
enterprises, because one great achievement always 
prepared him for another, — ‘‘ for he always rounded 
his actions well off, and finished them with a com- 
plete close." How many persons fail in their 
careers,—in the ministry, in law, medicine, trade, 
ard business generally, because of the lack of 
this quality of thoroughness. Impatient for im- 
mediate results,—laying no deep foundations, — 
they serve a brief apprenticeship to their calling, 
the result of which is a lack of mastery, and, 
sooner or later, a humiliating failure. Nor is this 
all. A great deal of the joy of life consists in 





| doing perfectly, or, at least, to the best of one’s 


ability, everything which he attempts to do. 
There is a sense of satisfaction, a pride, in sur- 
veying such a work,—a work which is rounded, 
full, exact, complete in all its parts,—which the 


| superficial man, who leaves his work ina slovenly, 


slipshod, half-finished condition, can never know. 
It is this conscientious completeness which turns 
work into art. The smallest thing, well done, 
becomes artistic. 

Why is it that we are told to beware of the man 
of one book? Because all experience shows that the 
man who has made some great work, some master- 
piece of genius, like Butler's ‘* Analogy,’’ Burke's 
‘« French Revolution,’’ Chillingworth’ s ‘‘ Religion 
of Protestants,"’ Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall,”’ 
Adam Smith's ‘‘Wealth of Nations,’’ or Mill's 
‘«Logic,’’ his pet, his daily and nightly com- 
panion,—studying it thoroughly and critically till, 
like the iron atoms of the blood, its ideas have 
become a part of his mental constitution,—is, as 
Dr. Johnson once said, ‘‘ a dangerous antagonist.’’ 


It is not merely the knowledge which he stores in | 


the cells of his memory, concerning the subject 


| or subjects of the work, which makes him a hard 


man to cope with, but, by the intensity of his 
study, his intellect has gained in weight and mo- 
mentum, and he has developed and disciplined 
his reasoning powers so as to become a prompt 
and vigorous debater, while at the same time ac- 


| quiring a completeness of execution which he will 


carry into every pursuit he may afterwards follow. 

By what arts did William Ellery Channing 
triumph over the disadvantages that beset him 
He tells us that, in his 


But the idea of self-improvement had 
seized him with a firm grip, and he determined to 
be thorough. ‘I wanted to make the most of 
‘« 1 was not satisfied with know- 
ing things superficially and by halves, but tried to 
get some comprehensive views of what | studied.’’ 
In a wholly different sphere, the success of the 
great artificer—the late_Alyan Clark, whose cun- 
ning fingers brought the stars nearer and nearer 
to us with each creation of his art,—was due to 
patience and thoroughness. It is a little thing to 
grind glass better than other men; it is a great 
thing when the grinder puts his patience, his 
caution, the delicacy of his touch, and the careful 
accuracy of his measurement at the service of the 
astronomer, and instantly brings all the stars of 
heaven nearer to his gaze, while bringing within the 
range of observation some that he never saw before. 

When Charles Dickens, Was asked to read a new 
selection, he said that he had not had time to pre- 
pare for it he was in, the habit of reading a piece 
once a day f r six months before reciting it to the 
public. It is said that Ruskin’s idol, the painter 
Turner, though he began poor, and did a deal of 
drudgery for a pittance, never slighted the hum- 
blest piece of work. He did everything thor- 
oughly And conscientiously, making each day's 
yang: An advance upon that of its predecessor. 

Pubs neglected nothing,’’ was the explanation 
Zive/n by Nicolas Poussin—the greatest of French 
hisXorical painters, and the superior even of Claude 
be iandscape-painting,—of his success. When 
vlacready was playing in the country theaters of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, before he ven- 
turned on the London stage, he made ita rule, 
whether he had large audiences or only two or 
three listeners, invariably to do his best. Like 
Barton Booth, he would play to a man in the pit. 
‘« Before the most meager audiences ever assem- 
Lied,’’ he once said, ‘‘it has been my invariable 
practice to strive my best, using the opportunity 
as a lesson; and I am conscious of having derived 
great benefit from the rule. I used to call it act- 
ing to myself.’ 

Why have our naval captains shown such a 
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SUCCESS 


mastery of their calling? Is it not because no 
one of them has ever come to the command of a 
ship ‘‘ through the cabin windows,’’ but has begun 
at the bottom; because each, as a midshipman, 
has had ‘to learn all the ropes,’’ and make him- 
self familiar with every detail concerning a man- 
of-war, and the way to manage her in fair weather 
or foul; 
shrouds and man yards, to set and furl sails alike 
in winter's storm and sleet and in summer's calm ? 

Let every young man, then, resolve to be thor- 
ough. Let him study the examples of the foremost 
men in his calling, and strive, at whatever cost of 
toil and drudgery and self-denial, to master com- 
pletely, in all its breadth and in all its details, the 
art, craft, business, or profession to which he has 
dedicated his days. Lord Somers told Addison 
that, having been obliged to search among old 


records, the task, which at the outset was intoler- | 


ably irksome, became so exceedingly pleasant that 
he preferred it to reading Virgil or Cicero, al- 
though classical literature had been his constant 
delight. Up to the point of efficiency, when one 
is learning a trade or professon, there is compara- 
tively little joyousness in his labor; but, with the 
consciousness of mastery, —of thorough knowledge 
and aptness,—comes a feeling of strength, of self- 
satisfaction, of superiority, which takes away all 


sense of drudgery, and makes the pursuit of one's | 


occupation a source of constant delight. 
= » 


The Reward of Cheerfulness 


M Rr. A. is a two-hundred-pound picture of health 

and cheerfulness. I step into his office, 
card in hand. He puts out his hand with a hearty 
*‘Sit down. Glad to see you,’’ and listens to my 


| story about the goods I represent. Although | 


| by a half-frightened, white-livered boy, and, ina , 


only get his hearty promises to keep the matter | 
He has | 


before him, I leave with an elastic step. 
given me an added impetus by his jovial manner 
and cheerful countenance. 


My next call is on Mr. B. I send in my card 


| few minutes, get an invitation to go into the in- 





| see a customer. 


cman First-Class Book- “keeper | 





side office. 1 offer to shake hands with Mr. B. 


and am obliged to reach way over to his coat to | 


do it; and, with a half-sneering, cold, clammy 
look, he says, ‘‘Well, sir!’’ Although I get an 
order from Mr. B., 1 leave his office feeling tired 
and dejected, and have to fight a tendency to look 
gloomy. Mr. C. says: ‘‘Awful busy, directors’ 
meeting, and getting ready to go away, but just 
step out and see my superintendent.’’ He has a 
cheerful way of saying, ‘‘When you are this way, 
don't fail to call.’ We are influenced by the 
atmosphere which an individual carries about him. 
Some seem clear and crisp, like a bright October 
morning, and others are like a foggy dog day. 

I had been to the Pacific Coast on a business 
trip, and had stopped at Fort Worth, Texas, to 
‘It's a long time since I have 
been here, Mr. S.,’’ I said to my customer. 
««Well, it does n't seem very long, now, does it ?’’ 
said Mr. S._ ‘‘I can remember the first time you 
came here, just as if it were yesterday. You came 
in smiling and confident as a June morning, and 
said you were looking for a jobber in this section 
to handle your goods. I told you that 1 had So- 
and-so’s goods, that they gave satisfaction, and 
that they were pleasant folks to deal with, and so 
on, and guessed I did n't want to change. Well, 
you were honest about it, owned up that my goods 
were O. K., and had a solid firm to back them; 
but still, in a merry, persistent way, you said that 
you would call again when you came this way, and 
you did. Well, I had thought about you a hun- 
dred times, | guess, between the first and the second 
visit; and, when you came in the second time, 
with that contented, happy smile, and those laugh- 
ing eyes, and said that you were just making a 
friendly visit, 1 made up my mind that you were the 
kind of man I could buy goods of, and derive some 
pleasure in doing so. So, after an Lour or so of 
pleasant chatting about business over the country, 
I told you that I guessed I could make out a little 
order for you, and you were just as well pleased 
as ever, and I was more so. Well, to make a 
long story short, I just dropped the old established 


line, and put in a full line of a new and almost | 


unknown brand in its place, and told my men 
that they were to push the new goods for all they 
were worth, so as to have a big order for you next 
time. And here you are, more friendly and cheer- 
ful than ever before. Upon my soul, I believe 
the habit grows on you. Now, don't get stuck 
up, but I thought it was no harm to tell you this, 
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because he has been obliged to ciimb | 
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learn to Tarn 


—at home 
—or in a salaried position 
—to do work they enjoy 
—to beautify their homes 
—to help their husbands succeed. 
Any woman able to read and write can 


finish a money-making course by mail, 
in her spare time. 
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SUCCESS 
SELF-HELP FOR THE POOR 


GEORGE E. WALSH 


D°ws in the slums of New York, the workers of 


the People’s University Extension Society | 


labor in the interest of a class of boys and girls 


who need, more than anything else, lessons in | 
It is not charity, financial help, sym- | 
pathy, or kindly attention to their physical needs 


self-help. 


that the people of the slums require, nearly so 
much as a practical knowledge of their own abili- 
ties, and how to apply them. 
tenement districts there are thousands of children 
whose souls and minds are starving, and who 


will grow up like their parents, to drag out a | 
miserable, animal-like existence, without hope or | 


ambition for anything better, unless they can be 
taught how best to use their gifts and opportunities. 

The stifling, discouraging nature of their envi- 
ronments can hardly be appreciated by those 
brought up in pleasant homes. Crime, poverty 


and ignorance cling to their atmosphere, and the | 
have few glimpses of the greater | 
world beyond their dark, narrow alley and filth- | 


young minds 


reeking tenement homes. In this dismal swamp 
of ignorance and darkness, the University workers 
go with the torches of knowledge and science, to 
lighten the paths of the unfortunates. How 
eagerly many of the inhabitants of the tenement 
districts respond to these efforts can scarcely be 
appreciated by one ‘not familiar with the work. 
There are bright minds, clear intellects, warm 
hearts, and ambitious youngsters there, and, every 
year, some are rescued from their ignorance, to 
become men and women of prominence. 

Self-help is the great secret of the work. Those 
who receive charity eagerly are apt to become de- 
pendent upon charity. But the children need 
knowledge of the world and its ways, and then, 
with eyes wide open, they have a fair chance for 
competition. Half the poverty, 
misfortune of the poor is due to ignorance,— 
blind, almost inconceivable ignorance. To dis- 
pel this ignorance is the first duty of the workers. 
To record some of the evils which arise from such 
ignorance would read like fiction. There are 
mothers so ignorant of the simplest hygienic laws 
of health that they kill their children with just 
as much certainty as did the mothers of the 
Ganges, who threw their infants to the crocodiles 
as a sacrifice to the gods. There is little wonder 
that infant mortality is great in a place where such 
ignorance of disease, feeding, and sanitary condi- 
tions is prevalent. 

One of the first steps in teaching such people 
self-help is to instruct them in regard to the ordi- 
nary laws of health. 


Boys and 


health is the first essential to all success. Healih 
can be obtained and retained only by observing 
cleanliness of body, temperance in appetite and 
habit, and good sanitary surroundings. 

So marked is the effect of such teaching that 
classes of self-helpers have been formed through- 
out the tenement districts, and the pupils seem to 
vie with one another to make their lives and bodies 
clean, straight, and healthful. Gymnastics and 
outdoor exercise are features of the course of study. 

With the doctrine of good health well started 
among the parents and children, the physician 
has accomplished his work, and the teachers of 
elementary studies begin their labor. The bands 
of self-helpers do not require an education that 
will fit them for college. Few, if any, will ever 
go to such an institution, and it would hardly be 
wise to attempt to encourage them in that direc- 
tion. But they must know how to read, write, 
and figure well. They also require a practical 
knowledge of American history and institutions, 
and a general knowledge of the workings of civil 
and state laws. How essential this is may be 
illustrated by the numerous cases where the very 
poor are imposed upon by the shrewd and un- 
scrupulous, who fleece them for a living. The 
ignorance they display in regard to their rights 
before the law is shown in their purchase of goods 
on the installment plan, which often ends in the 


confiscation of the goods and the retention of the | 


money paid on them. This method of robbing 
the poor has been in progress for years, and it is 
only through the codperation of the Legal Aid 
Society that its abuses have been made public. 
Many poor people do not understand our lan- 
guage and institutions, and unscrupulous persons 
have repeatedly obtained money from them by 
threats of imprisonment for small debts. 


In the growing | 
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SAFE FROM CROUP 


comes like a thief in the night to steal 

away little precious lives. Eminent medical 
authorities say—“* Upon the early on of 
“ee remedies everything depe 
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we say—if you are willing 
to part with it in 20 days re- 
turn it to us. If you are per- 
fectly satisfied, keep the band 
and send us $2.00. 

Please don't f that 
every night t child is with- 
out this isa night of risk 
and danger, and think how ~~ 
would accuse yourself, if after 
knowing of this band you should 
lose your child with croup 

Please don’t forget that the 

Throat is just as , 
for adults with sensitive 
roats, night coughs and bron- 
~ tis. 
Write to us to-day. 


EGYPTIAN MFG. CO., 
450 Michigan Trust Building, 
GRAND RAF IDS, MICH. 





The Hemet 
supply abundant. 
of the Oran, 
toes yield sp ndid returns. Market good, 
The town of Hemet is a live whhe-swale 
ous stores, banks, Schools and churches. 





sickness, and | 


is an ideal place to spend the winter, 
one of the finest hotels in the West. 
elegant rooms, Electric lights, C = 
sine a. beautiful 


ma’ 

feet. Golf Li Links, Croquet 

and other amusements. Fine scen 

ery and beautiful drives. Daily 


to 
Va = opmer and winter resorts 


tion. feet. Full particulars on 
application. ‘Address: 


Dep’t. 18. 





EMETLANDS 


IN CALIFORNIA 
Lands are located near Los Angeles. 


Lemon and Olive. Corn, wheat and 





FREE TO ANY ADDREsSs. 

Large illustrated pamphlet, giving reliable in- 
formation about the best irrigable lands in Cali- 
pam ah in tracts to suit, on Raney — = 
perfect . 











MOTEL HEMET 


grounc 
, elevation vai 


he famous Strawberry 
dyliwild Sanatorium, eleva- 


HEMET LAND CO., P. N. nena Gen’! Mgr, 
Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 
































































































































Water 
Soil and climate suitable to the —— 


¢. peices exce lent. 
place, prosper- 








Able physicians should give | 
| lectures, with practical illustrations. 
| girls who are ambitious should be taught that 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Lith St., (Opp. Grace Church) New York. 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast, - 3 .50 
“ Dinner, $1.25 and Ar 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 
cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR 8 SON, . . Proprietors. 








“How About Your Income 


men who love their families live close to their 
i ‘ort. What 
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SUCCESS 


BEETHOVEN 


You can get any high-grade BEETHOVEN 


PIANO or ORGAN FREE 


of any charge set up in your own home, no matter where you live. Write us to-day 
for full particulars and’ we will surprise you with the bargains we have to offer you. 


WE DON’T WANT ANY MONEY 


in advance, Our new catalogue will show you how to get a high-grade Piano or Organ at the 


right price and on the right terms. 


ONE. YEAR’S FREE TRIAL TO ALL 

We ask nu advance payment and sell @ terms to suit any purchaser. NO AGENTS. 
NO STORES. NO MIDDLEMEN. Only one way from our big factory right into 
your own home at lower than WHOLESALE PRICES. Send today for our new and 
magnificent uptodate SPECIAL BARGAIN CATALOGUE just out, of Pianos 
and Organs (mention which) AssoLuTeLy Fi 


BEETHOVEN PIANO and ORGAN CO., 


GEORGE FROST CO., 





That Clears the Skin. 


Remarkable Discovery of a Sim 
less Liquid that Clears t 
of All Blemishes. 


\ large manufacturing firm has discovered w so is apparently the 
secret of a perfect skin, e seems to be no blemish that it does 
tremove. It was found accidentally at the ¢ Chaplin mite, makers 
{t Textile ee and they certainly have 2 fortune init. Before 
ey put it on market it was tested inevery way. Physicians and 
Dermatologists pronounce it wonderful! in caring, clearing and whit- 


and Harm- 
Skin 












MRS. EVA M. DAVIs. 


ning the skin, yet as harmiess and mild as cream 
entucky Complexion Beantifier, and has already made thousands 
if friends, Itis the best thing ever heard of for the skin. It heals 
| simples and other A yt — = a ee. days: ore A cures skin 





NEW LIQUID) 


It was named | 


iseases; clears awa klea, etec., leaving 
he skin = bright ak aaa we [velvety asa child’ ‘. ae Eva M. Davis, 
S Brant N. onge: “Ever since I was a 1 
had free’ hice and ee ‘sone’ hing dreadful. I always elt | 


shamed of a=. I know I have paid out a hundred dollars for 
octors and different stuff that never did me any good; at last I 
scouraged and said [ must always live looking like | was; fot 


her | tried onee more. If you had seen my face be 
you woukdn’t know | was is not a 
le or blemish of any kind on my skin and ow | can go out 
uta veil and a so proud and so Ay fe how nice my 
‘uplexion is. Every time | seea lad biemishes 
her face I feel like tought to stop her and tell her what cured me.” 
it ls easy to mse, aes ply rubbed into Gone morning and 
vening. No skin is too bad to be cleared On account of its 
ire saccess in every case, — Guarantee is em each 
' the Kentacky ¢ lomplexton eautifier clears away all b' 
Kes ‘the complexion fair and lovely, hing injurious 
nd is perfeetly less. Price, $1. per Quart. Sent to any address 
ered free, upon receipt of price. $1, which ends 
id is enow lea 


13 North Seott St., COVINGT 
i mons se Y hebter bi ai yeer, full address 
en p y. correspondence strictly ape Postage 
~ taken as cash, 


Agents wanted everywhere 








th UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
PRESS 2st 


inches, is mounted 
4 the wall. 
thoroughly up to date and is 
a ae -— 
as {shows ia color the ai rey bh 


The 
thirtoge sipteat eoeletae py a annexa- 
tctyine Gade ppb 
I will be onan ae any receipt of 15 cents 


on 
and 


(Chag RR, 





a a a a a 








whiten and | 
or ane Cad nt. he CHAPLIN MILLS 








Box 1097, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Ne 119007. After contiag tee Catahogus aut thie 


here you can get at 


G IN THE ELASTIC EVERY PAIR 










ndvertisoment out and keep this number 
it. it may pay you handsomely. ¥ 


WARRANTED 


CUSHION BUTTON 











THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STA STANDS THE STRAIN OF MODERN USE 





HOSE SUPPORTER 


LOOK satus. a e~N 


































Pan-American Souvenir 


Coffee Spoon. 


Quality Strictly 
First Grade. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway is putting out a very fine quality 
Pan-American Souvenir Coffee Spoon, made expressly to order by the well known Oneida 


Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This is not a cheap spoon. 


The quality is first grade, fully guaranteed by the makers, 


and thoroughly in keeping with the well known reputation of the Lake Shore for reliability 


and excellence. 
Price of this souvenir is but 20 cents. 
at §0 to 75 cents. 


It is a lasting and beautiful souvenir and a useful one as well. 
Spoons of like quality sell at the Exposition 


fer Orderiag :—Spoons will be sent post paid to any address for twenty 


(20) cents in coin each. 
order will be filled for any number you desire. 


Detach coupon, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct to factory. 


While coupon below is made for ordering but one spoon, your 


If you 


do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoons will be sent upon receipt of price without coupon. 


Lake Shere Pas-American Souvesir Coupon. 


The Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Eaclosed find twenty ceats ia 
coin for which sead me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 





When you have occasion to travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston, use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


It affords the 


most comfortable and interesting route and the most complete service between above cities. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 



























IN OREGON. 


Millions of acres of the best lands left in the gift 
of the government are—in_Oregon. Soil that | 
yields from three to five harvests of Wheat for 


one seeding—in O Over 20,000,000 acres of 
forests, that Sem 25,000 to 250,000 feet of 


timber to the acre—in 
turn out 250-pound sheep a: 
in O' 


in nm. More than 14,000 square miles of min- 
eral oo rich as the richest in Colorado, Cali- 
fornia or The Klondike—in 


that is unsurpassed—no Ree no summer 


heat, no blizzards, no drouths and no crop fail- 


ures—i 


Oregon is reached directly and quickly by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
and their immediate connections. 


A copy_of “Round the World via New York and 


Niagara F. al be sent 
be ‘alls,” will Ld, 


York. 


coger agent ew ork Central 


on. Pastures that 
2,200-pound cattle— 


“Big Four” 


Best Route to 


Colorado 





A climate 


California 





Texas 

















Via St. Louis. 

































Young Men and’ Women 
Prepared at Home. for - 
Newspaper Work. 


REPORTING REAL NEW 


Journalism Will be Benefited by 
the Training of Writers by 
the Nationa! Correspond- 
ence Institute. 


—————— 








» Anyone 


of ordinary ability by spare-time study YA 
in learn the profession of Journalism so as to 
begin actual newspaper work equipped to earn 
2 good salary from the start. ‘There is a strong 
und constant demand for capable newspaper 
nen. Every year success in journalism requries 
etter and more practical training. We teach 
not only how to write, but what is equally im- 
portant, how to go after the news and eet. 

ir students report and eait real news. 
nstructors are journalists of marked ability 
headed by Mr. Heary Litchfield W ~~ § Sonmagany 
man: agi ng editor of the Washington Post. Ex. 

I newspaper men endorse the plan of 

on. Graduates are aided in “can pay 
1s, and students with ability can 












expenses by doing journalistic ork whi 
ngaged in study. The student is not asked to 
ve home. Everything necessary for success is 





* Taught by Mail 


The course includes the 

TIME study of ee rhetoric 
and style, how to begin 

work as a reporter or 
correspondent, methods 
of work, interviewing 
political and editorial 
writing, proof reading, 
book reviewing, dra- 
matic criticism, essay 
and short story writing. 
Write for announcement 
giving details of the De- 
partment of Journalism. 





yet sewn cornet sm’ ‘Tnition, and upward; 
2 wes S583 cash of instalments. 
Schools also of Engineering, Law, Science, Lan- 


guages, Rookk: sping, Stenography, etc. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 Second Nat. Bank Bldg. - Washingtoa, D.C. 
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AGENTS WANTED-MEN AND women 


the splendidly Ulastrated and wonderfully popular new book 


Thirty Years in 





Ry MES. GEN. JOMN A. LOGAN. it portrays the inner life. 


| activities, marvels and mysteries of 


nd highly privileged woman sees them. poems all ius. 
50 Plates) by Government consent and aid. fatty y 
nae ats only. Bist thousand. ag-A few more reliable agents 


th men and women, bat only one agent in a place. 
* ne of our agents are making $100a month. eg-Distance no 
. for we Pay Freight, L.< me Credit, Extra Terms, and 
Territory. 


A. BD. “WORTHINGTON ‘ato.’ HARTFORD. CONN. 


“T HE BEST” ee peng 





iy Nipple 

Pind. «© Cannot aes / 

a Collapse. — 
1Lk Cleansed. 













Prevents Wind. 
Celic and Bowel Trouble 
At Druggists, with a “Cl 

e, 25c. From us, postaid, 38c. Safe delivery 
ed. THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
te m_how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. 
t ng furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
lars. BE. S&S. Mrueger Ce., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


Big Money 








Made or Saved. Print your own 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for Come : 
newspapers, $1 pe sett ng 
easy, printed rules. nd stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
=. type. pee! to er 
Mertéde n, Ct. 


LADIES. 70.00 PLAIN SEWiNA 


. 
oa a ed adi ee for , —~4 — a 









| living. 





SUCCESS 
The Miner Who Studied 


Geology by Candle-light | 


HARRY STEELE MORRISON 


T was on Easter morning, 1890, that Thomas 
Kearns, a miner, now a United States senator 
from Utah, made the rich strike of gold which be- 
came the superstructure of his fortune. 


in the senate, and the story of his career is an 
inspiration. 

His father was a farmer, and it was for doing 
farm work that the son received his first wages. A 
few years later, when gold was discovered in the 
Black Hills, young Kearns moved westward with 
the flood of prospectors. He began as pilot of a 
‘«desert ship,’’ moving provisions, mining sup- 
plies, and other freight, and making a good living. 
Gradually, however, the railroads of the country 
began to extend westward, and the wagon men 
were left without work. 

Then the young man cheerfully took up pick and 
shovel, and joined the shift of miners at the Ontario 
Mine, in Utah. His career asa miner was charac- 
terized by hard work. Like all his fellows, he 
looked forward to the day when he would ‘‘ strike 
it rich,’"’ and be, himself, the owner of a mine. 
While working in the ‘‘Ontario,’’ he saved every 
penny possible, and, when he had sufficient money, 
went off prospecting. At night, with his miner's 
candle, he read everything he could lay his hands on 
relating to geology. Oftentimes, when alone in the 
mountains, he went, for days, without food. When 


The foun- | 
| dation he had already laid, in pluck and right | 
Mr. Kearns is one of the youngest men | 





forced to return to the mines, he would take up a | 


pick and shovel again, with a determination that 
he would, the next time, make his “ find.”’ 

At length, his earnestness was rewarded. While 
working in the Ontario Mine, he prospected, one 
day, in the vicinity of the ‘* Mayflower,”’ a property 
as yet undeveloped. He thought it promised gold, 
and undertook to acquire the property. His sur- 
mises about the yellow metal were correct, and the 
mine promised to yield heavily. 
begun by former claimants, but Mr. Kearns fought 
it out and perfected his title, settling all claims 
after his great Easter-cay strike was made. Then 
an adjoining mine, named the Silver King, was ac- 
quired, and now the property is worth millions. 

The acquisition of wealth did not turn the head 
of Senator Kearns. He is still a plain business 
man, scrupulously honest,and regarding his word 
ashis bond. Every miner in Utah is his friend, and 
it is to this friendship that Senator Kearns owes his 
high political position. Because of his generosity 
and broad religious views, he has the respect of all 
classes. 

There are no strikes in his mines. 
have any differences, they go to the senator, and he 


settles them, remembering that it is not many years | 


since he was working with pick and shovel. 


A Promising Colored Poet 


RISING colored author, some of whose verse re- 
sembles that of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, is Rev. 
James D. Corrothers, of Red Bank, New Jersey. 
Mr. Corrothers’s ancestors were Indian, negro, and 
Anglo-Saxon. He was born in 1869,in Cass Coun- 
ty, Michigan, and encountered the usual hardships 
of a youth of his race. When eighteen, he went to 
Chicago and set up a boot-blacking establishment. 
One day, Henry Demarest Lloyd, the writer, was 
having his boots blacked in the place, and dis- 
covered that young Corrothers possessed unusual 
intelligence. He let im have money to go to 
Northwestern University. Corrothers was an ath- 
lete as well as poet, and, with boxing lessons to 
students and the financial aid of his friends, he 
managed to get a good education. Through his 
intelligence, industry, and sobriety, he became a 
protégé of the late Frances E. Willard. 

Mr. Corrothers believes that poets should have 
the right to perform marriage ceremonies, being 
most truly the high priests of men,—and needing 
the fees. Perhapsthe following verse is most rep- 
resentative of Mr. Corrothers’s dialect poetry :— 

‘* Gib me back de Chris’ mas time, 

On de ol’ plantation, 

An’ de lubly So’ thern clime,— 
Fines’ in de nation ! 

Moonlight night an’ peaceful day, 

Two long weeks to feast an’ play, 

White folks mos’ ly gone away, — 
Dahky own creation.” 


7 Me 
If the power to do hard work is not a talent, it is the 


| best possible substitute for it—JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


| 


A litigation was | 


If the men 
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5 Pictures 


In order to give all interested an oppor- 
tunity to see the wonderful possibilities, 
the superior optical qualities, the speed 
and universal usefulness of 


the Perfect Photo Lens, we have had five 
interesting pictures made with it under 
difficult circumstances reproduced and 
send them free. 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Co. 
Incorporated 1866 
New York Rochester,N.Y. Chicago 
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AGENTS, SECURE YOUR TERRITORY 
and our li terms, Ky you to earn 695 to 


O75 a week taking orders 
66 




















Letter has 

letter, bill, ete. fer writes. without losing time in 
If your stationer does not keep it. 

ware ay arent Address Dept. 2 


IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one bu: 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 


Reduces Fuel Bulk Bills One-half. 


Makes Preventastcam and 

odors. hd Sm visece- uart —e im canning fruits. 

—— we when ben Cooker needs needs more water. 
‘eles, Watches, and oth 

een endee tar Gather. 












Patented Jan. 25, 1900, 


Velucble Premiums 


Soe er tne eer a Con, ter au Telede. ®. 





0000 





oted to the interests of those docking 


Fm h Gold and Copper mining stocks. 
St once. eigh grade G 11, to obtain article on greatest copper 
mining district on the American continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t Be Hard Up. 


When you can make immense profits and be your own 
boss by making mirrors at home; men and women learn 
it quickly ; success guaranteed ; particulars for stamp. 

BR. MacMASTERG, D. ses, Be Decatur, Hlinois. 


‘<Buy China and Glass Right” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


Ask for Catalogue 11 W. 50-54 West 22d St., N. Y. 
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BARLER HEATERS give healthful 
heat, without smokeor odor. Always ready 
and always satisfactory. Heat regulated for any 
temperature, day or night. Solid brass burners, 
never wear out. Don’t buy any oil heater before 
seeing © Barler’s Ideal.’” Write us now for 
free booklet with testimonials. If your dealer 
does not sell them, we will ship you one and pay 
the freight. Prices, $3.50 to $10.00. If not exactly 
as represented, we will refund your money. 

A. C. BARLER MFG, CO., 101 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


Y YOUR KNIFE MADE ro ORDER 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
Best material and work- 
manship. Your photo, 
Lodge emblem, name and 

indestruct- 


No. 278, Cut ls one-half sise, $1.09. ag ne bendie. 
Blades are made of hand-forged razor steel. 
mission paid AGENTS for soliciting orders. 


for circulars, terms and territory. 
THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1403 E. Second St., Cantos, 0. 











com- 
Send at once 








WONDERFUL, INCANDESCENT. LAMP. 


its own gas, perfectly safe, complete, 
A 100 candle power light at a cost of | Conte ‘a Week 
Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the most brilliant and satis- 
light at a fraction of the cost of any other system of artificial 
— Producing a wonderful, steady, Tohise light that can only 
be compared with sunshine. Can be used anywhere. Lowest price, 





















na Write for woe aon 

Our Agents are Barwef 4, _o for exclusive territory. 
U.$.GaS LAMPCO. 828 W. G8rd St., Chicago, 

These trade-mark i) on every package. 

GLUT es 

DYSPEPSIA. 

SPECIAL DO Cc FLOUR. 

K. C. WHO! T FLOUR. 

Unlike all Ask Grocers. 

For pid write 
Farwell & Rhines, N. Y., U.S.A. 





HAPPYFOOT sorts 


keep the feet warm and dry. Make walking a 
pleasure. Relieve tender, callous, perspiring 
feet or rheumatism. Do not crowd the shoe. 





oe oP. a ae rs 
pe ~ F -aK, 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 54, Hartford, Ct. 


All Shooters 


of Rifles, Pistols and Shet-Guas should have a 
copy of the IDEAL HAND-BOOK. yt = 
contains the latest intormation relating t 
Arms, Ammunition, Powders, Etc. 1t is up to date 
and just from the zo. if YOU , send 
6 cents in stamps with your name, and we will 
mail you a copy yo. mention “Success.” 


Address, IDEAZ ~MANUPACTURING CO., New Haven Cons., U. S. A. 


CORNS CURED FREE 


_ ALLEN’S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
lo vrove it I will mail a free plaster to any one. 
Send name and address—no money. 


GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 
aad Fulton Street, Dept. L, - New York 


oS REPBRATING SHOT GUN ONLY $16.50 
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SUCCESS 


Benjamin Harrison's Estimate 
@ Theodore Roosevelt 


[Concluded from page 1128) 


subject to its provisions. President Cleveland 
reappointed him to the commission, and expressed 


regret when he finally resigned. 








Urged by those who were attempting the reform 
of the municipal affairs of New York City, Mr. 
Roosevelt was made a police commissioner. The 
excitement, turmoil, and results that followed his 
acceptance of the office have never been equaled 
in New York City. He made nightly rounds 
about the city, caught policemen off their guard 
and in open neglect of duty, and then punished 
them after his own methods. Party affiliations 
were powerless to save those who were found 
guilty. His aggressive tactics made many ene- 
mies, but it was nothing more than a splendid 
example of Mr. Roosevelt's idea of conducting an 
office. He believed in making every moment 
count, and his sole object was to work, day and 
night, to show that, while he was a police commis- 
sioner, he would bring out every feature of the 
office in results that could not be denied. 

It is useless to continue giving examples of Mr. 
Roosevelt's idea of a public servant. Every office 
he has held has become more prominent through 
his open, aggressive methods. He leaves nothing 
unturned to gain a point, and his tireless work is 
an inspiration to those who are his subordinates. 
I have known him to work side by side with his 
clerks, during the -late hours of night, but the 
Roosevelt spirit could not rest until it saw some 
goal, some tangible product of the labor engross- 
ing his mind. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt aspire to become Presi- 
dent of the United States, I believe that he will 
ultimately be successful. First, he has the cour- 
age requisite, and, secondly, the character. His 
varied life as a ranchman, hunter, soldier, and poli- 
tician, has placed him in such close proximity with 
so many different men that they have had ample 
opportunity to judge of his qualities, and to under- 
stand when he says or does a thing. There are 
many who believe that he is too aggressive, but 
Mr. Roosevelt makes strength of character an ob- 
ject. To him it is the deed, and not the word. 
It is the power to act, to do something, as I have 
said, to produce a result. That result may be 
right, or it may be wrong; but, notwithstanding, 
it is the result, and Mr. Roosevelt is satisfied. If 
it be wrong, he will be one of the first to set it 
right One great thing in his favor is his absolute 
adherence to all that is strictly honest. This be- 
lief makes him a man of frank, open expression. 
He is quick to say a thing, for he knows that what 
he says is the truth. During his Civil Service 
Commission days I saw a great deal of him, and it 
was that phase of his character which impressed 
me most. He seemed to let it permeate his 
clerks, and his presence among them was very 
gratifying. Not one in his department did he 
consider inferior to himself, and he once kept me 
waiting while he showed an errand boy the short- 
est route from the treasury building to the capitol. 

There are few men in the United States whose 
character is so well and widely understood. That 
has been one of Mr. Roosevelt's secrets of success, 
—to have his character understood. He wants all 
men who regard him as a public servant to put 
implicit trust in him. If he had no other record 
than his service as an employee of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, he would be deserving of the 
nation’s gratitude and confidence. It was an office 
that brought the men who have occupied it into 
little or no prominence, but Mr. Roosevelt was not 
content to hide his life. 1 believe that, if he had 


been given the most conservative work in the | 


country, he would have made it an important 
affair. He is forceful to the backbone,and he has 
the keen ability to make his value known in his 
work. He is studying the political economics ot 
this country with the hope of becoming a :naster 
of economic expression. He has cut himself out 
as a public servant, and, no matter what position 
he is placed in, he will strive to win public confi- 
dence, Ido not predict that Mr. Roosevelt will 
ever be the president of this country, but he is the 
proper metal that makes a president. The Amer- 
ican people love a man who does things. They 
love a man of capability and honesty. Theodore 
Roosevelt is known to every man, woman, and 
child, because he has always won his fights in the 
open, and not by secret scheming and combining 
with the opposition. 
+ 


He is not very rich who does not carry his wealth with him. 





Elgin Watches 


iw plain ps okey in asten. ase one of our leaders. 
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Baek of case 
ill be engraved without charge. 


Solid 14 kt Gold Case, with 6 50 
Elgin Movement. ... . $} 


Solid 14 kt Gold Chat- 
elaine Pin . "Sf 3-0 


Complete ..... $2900 


In Sterling Silver case 
with Elgin Movement ~* 


Sterling Silver Pin 
ai 


Watches are packed in neat boxes. Sent 
prepaid and guaranteed for one year. 


We handle only goods of the best quality and out 
are such thet 


















Complete . 


sterling silverware ‘ocluding nov- 
cities, desk and tollet articles and 
‘ebleware. in all, 19.000 photo 
graphic illustrations. 





Pee 


Mailed FREE on request. | 
S. KIND & SON, sivcrcunct 


997 Chestnut S., Philade!iphia 














A Perfect Form 


Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical Culture.” 
Hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. It shows 

by carefully prepared illustrations and tnstrac- 
tions how to develop your body to the ideal of per- 
fection. Sent for l0c., in stamps or silver. State sex. 


Sth Aveaue School of Physical Culture 
DEPT. C, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


























ARE YOU DEAF? 
There is hearing for you in using 
WILSON'’S 


omer to their benefit. Phy- 
sicians mend them. Inv ieibie. 
comfortable, e ante. They fit in the ears. 
aan. he WILSON is 
the a. ormation and letters) 
from users, free 
WILSON RAR sacn co., 
287 Trust Rullding, Leuleviile, Ky. 
——$$_—_—. 














_Bconomcal BBC. 


te den vwasumes the 
regular ty Al packed 
| ae “ib. trade. quan pat ik red bags. 


Good Coffees | 12c. and 15Sc. 
Good Teas, 30c. and 35c. 


Tea Ce., 
81 & 88 Vesey S.. How York. P.O, Box 298, 








SAVE. hg ros FUEL 


Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
te tor 









Witt Do It. 
Roches ER RADIATOR CO. 
St., Rochester, . T 









WORLD MFG. CO., 6 World B'ld'g, , Clacinaati, 0. 


LET US fi ge td YOU! 


te $40 Weekly and expenses genes te 
‘eomen—at home or * traveling. Ou S One 
salesmen made over $600 last 
ag gupplying eno caormous oe mands for 
famous 

and aR 





ining age agents. se, Wonderful 





Slept in with Comfort Does not [Se Wire o 
w 
reak the Hair or Hurt the Head | Hard Metaltie 
= guickly Amy Hundreds of Substance 
Tedtimouials from present Users. te Mart or 
A GREAT BOON for CHILDREN. 
A complete set of six curlers or four wavers (black. suburn ’ 
2 cents “Thaiied ep suattot of ion An ply ay 
MERAMAMAM TRADING CO., 
aie Department 8. 170 FIRD Avenue, New York. 


THE SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLER AND WAVER 
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“ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


And therefore prevent mach colic. The valve 
—~ ® vaceum being formed to col 


Snehey See 
Sample free by mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Sti.Srieeie re. 








New York. 
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You can make your own records on 
Other talking machines lack this, Pewee ny 





Geaphephene arrargged fer Large Cylinder. 
The Graphophone is the BEST talking machine. The im- 


vements ¥ thin the past few months have been w 
~dactions are now fully equal to the original in power, 
ancy and quality. 
Small Recerds, 5@ cents each; 85 per dozen. 
Grand Recerds, $1 each. 
r styles of Gra puophones from 85 to $150. Write for 
ata “ Renc with order to nearest office and goods 
be on ip ipped ( . for the balance. 


COLUMBIA ' puOnoeRaPE COMPANY, 
WORLD'S HEADQUARTERS FOR TALKING HACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 
New York: Wholesale and Retail, | Pittsburg, 615 Penn Ave. 

98 Chambers St.: Uptown: Be- | Balt » 110 B. Balt St. 

tail only, 573 Fifth Ave. 919 P tvania Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1082 Chestnut St. 
San Francisee, 125 Geary St, Raffalo, 645 
Chicago, 88 Wabash Ave. 1 
St. Leas, 720.722 Olive St. 
Besten, 164 Tremont St. 




















A Young Man 


will study up the banking business and who will 
thoroughly familiar with the handling of col- 

ns, Foreign Exchange, and other branches, also 
general financial situation, will be recommended 
4 situation. We are in a position to make an ar- 


sment with you which may prove to be worth 
nany thousands in the future. 
THE FINANCIER is the most influential finan- 
publication in the United States and it has ob- 
ositions for capable men in the very best 


all parts of the country. 

om bookkeepers to presidents. 
Head Office, 62-64 Trinity Place, 
full particulars and Sample Copies. 


These positions 
ae 25 cents to 
New York, for 































No book teaches this art so completely as 
can | The Success Debater] <n ° 
YOU ~aucediie on aa we ‘i for free 
able cloth bound pocket sanaal. 
THINK ; Questhone. booklet 
TEACHES be » Se Given. 
ON . To Prepare and Deliver an “* How 
. - YOU Argument. 4 
YOUR ; To Act as Judge or Chair- § fo Form 
FEET §™* — re Taterstand Partie Bc 7 
mentary Rules. ccess 
? sent postpaid for 25 cents. Special Club.” 
ates to ¢ oe 
Success Club Bureas, Room 
301, U niversity Building, New York. 
4 By William 
Pittenger 
st men dread being called upon to respond to a toast or to make an 
ss. What woul Ay not give for the ability to be rid of this em- 


ssement? No need to — mach when you can learn the art from 

tle book. It will tell you how to do it; notonly that, but by ex- 

t will show the way. It is valuable ‘not alone to the novice, 
the « —— speaker will gather from it man 

inding, 50 cents. Sold everywhere or railed 70r ti tl Drsce. 


The Penn blishing Company, 924 
BUSINESS MEN stxo‘to cts. 


rasample copy of the Mall Order Journal, the text book 
the ma ore er business. There is nota business but can be 
cased by Your pooner setunted if you don’t think so. 
“ Aik. OnDER JOURNAL, Room 60, 54 Adams St., 


IE you want to know AS AN ART 
lf you want to know MUSIC TO MAKE MONEY 
All we ask is an opportunity to send you 


ur way of teaching it—free. Write to-day. 
bicago Correspondence School of Music, 106 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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SUCCESS 


WEALTH IS NOT WORTH 


IF there is anything disgusting or incongruous to 


be seen in life, tis the vulgar display of wealth 


by those whose personalities lie very close to the 
brute, —who are undeveloped, coarse, and repulsive. 


How often we see refined and beautiful charac- 


ter, and charming personality, shown by a servant 


i 


n the family of a brutal, vulgar millionaire! 


There are servants in thousands of wealthy Amer- 








WOMEN WANTED DO BIN:HING 


Steady work. Material furnished free and sent prepaid. 
i addressed envelope, particulars. 
USEIVERSAL CO., Dept. 68, Wainut Street, Phila... Pa. 





HOW WOMEN EARN MONEY EASY 


> men introducing Dr. Hull's Non- Pory-y ty 
xperience ee Agate 
eight. Sample FREE. rite to-day. 
c. & MORAER mgd. 


earn ayy te PWe sey 
©®@., 147 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PRINTS YOUR NAME, SSeS, ISE., 


MARKS 
ANYTHING 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, G15, NEW HAVEN.CONR, 
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can homes who are infinitely superior, from every 


possible standpoint of real value, to those they 
serve. Those servants are often compelled to live 
in hot and ill-ventilated kitchens, and to sleep in 
stifling, unattractive rooms. They are the only 
pearls, perhaps, in the entire household, and yet 
are unappreciated, unrecognized, —trampled in the 
mud by the hoof of the beast who has managed 
to grasp and wrench from others his vulgar millions. 


Many a hod carrier is superior to the owner of 


the bricks he staggers under; many a coachman 
on the box is worth a thousand times more than 
the man or woman inside the carriage, when 
measured by every moral measurement. 


We shall never have a true measurement until 


we cease to gauge a man’s worth by his bank ac- 
count or his business, or to estimate a woman's real 
standing by her apparel, her jewels, or the cost of 


her entertainments. 





Ruffians often wear broad- 


cloth, and sensual women frequently rustle in 
silks and blaze with jewels, while real worth | 
does its work in coarse serge or cheap calico. 


ee 


Aggressiveness and Success 


I" Is the aggressive soul that wins. A man who 

strikes out boldly and fairly will hit the mark. 
He who does not wait for men or tide, or for 
an opportunity he cannot find, will not be be- 
hind. He who opens closed doors, who goes 
through, not over or around obstacles, cannot be 
daunted. A fearless leader and independent 
thinker does not lack followers. A man who does 
not wait to see what others say, think, or do, wins 
respect for his own opinions. ¢A self-reliant, self- 
centered man needs no backing. 

A man who carries victory in his very gait, 
who walks with heroic certainty,—a man who 
does not waver or doubt, who does not turn to the 
left or to the right of his aim, though a paradise 
tempt him,—is the man who accomplishes things. 
Leaders, not followers; original thinkers, not imi- 
tators; men with strong individuality, are in de- 
mand everywhere as never before in the history 
of the world. 


A Century of Specialists 


‘THe young man who would attain success in this 
century must be prepared for it by special train- 
ing and such practical education as has never before 
been demanded in the history of the world. The 
tendency in every line of endeavor is toward cen- 
tralization, toward great combinations of interests, 
and the men who would climb up to the head of 
affairs, or to responsible positions, must be spe- 
cialists. There will be little hope in this century 
for the jack-of-all-trades. A young man must know 
how to do some one thing effectually or he will not 
rise. On the other hand, the prizes were never 
before so great, nor the opportunities so promise 
ing, for the men who have been trained to do one 
thing well. Those who know a little of everything, 
but have not been trained to do one thing effec- 
tively, will be relegated to mediocre positions, 





THE OPULENCE. OF CONTENT 
ALoysius COLL 


AM not rich in heaps of yellow gold; 
But, when the bubbling bobolink has told 
His dreaming of the twilight in the morn, 
My heart o’erflows, so much of joy I hold. 


I am not clothed in scarlet robes of kings; 
But, when the crimson cardinal so sings, 

That song and raiment flash at once on me,— 
I have the ermine sweet, without the stings. 


Not mine the learning of some men that are; 
But, when I hear a lambkin, from afar, 

Bleating, and_save it from the pit, my joy 
Is great as had I found an unknown star. 


I have not castles, lands, or gems of art; 

But not for these would I my treasures part,— 
Content enough to fill my soul with peace, 

An overflow of gladness for my heart. 
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This Oil Won't Soil 


ace collect dust, or Pow yt rancid. P ad 

re- 
arms and wheels, fishing rods and reels, 
locks and clocks, typewriters and sewing 





is perfect. 


Fine for polishing furniture, woodwork, 
vents rust and tar- 


household oiling need. rT favorite 
store. Free sample bottle lor 2c. stamp 

G. W. COLE CO., 
151 Washington Life Bidg..New York Citys 











Has proved a revelation to all who 
have purchased one. You can't 
fully appreciate what true com- 
fort in sitting is until you've sat ir 
a Fit-the- k. No illustration or 
dese —— can give an adequate 
tuca of what the chair is and does. 
ship: ed direct gl factory ** on 
approval.” Write 

























RICHARDS CHAIR CO., 186 La Salle St., Chicago 





















pa ™ Best Hot Air « °***: 
op _ Turkish Bath 


iE T--F ree on Trial. 
All who bag from rheumatiom, liver, ¢ 
ne A obesity sweat 
» eczema, * a 
er bad complexion, ete., write at ¢ 
once tor one of these most wonderful and 4 
scienti‘icaily constructed cabinets, give it ¢ 
trialin the ——- of your owng 
if not ‘ectly satisfactory do 04 
Write tothe 4 
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NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker 
With doers. Don't miss it. Large mea 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving « 
fuel and labor. Doors steam tight. No burst 

. No lifting top dishes out to get at tle 
lower ones. Water gauge on outside. Special 
rate fer ten days. gents wanted. 
salary and com 

Write for deseriptive matter to-day 
STEAM COOKER CO., 2% Ontario Bidg., Telede, 6. 


PHOTOS! 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
nOoW TO — = 








any photo ~~ Se. and p for retur® 
— and get omy te a fnighed = ~ TRILL BY 
1 photo returneé 


s Bend f A, ree sample. 


STANTON ponematt co., 
84 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio. 


or FEES returned. d. FREE o opinion as 
Patent Patent Secured to patentability. Send for our Guide 
Book, and What to Invent. Finest 


poblicatians ¢ ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured 
hi 


rough us advertised without charge in The Patent Record 
Sample Copy Free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washingtos, D. ¢. 


AUTHORS am 
SEEKING A 


PUBLISHER )|-nooxs,” 141 Heraia 234 St., New Yort. 


$7 





Manuscripts suitable for issuing in volume 
iorm required by an established house; liber 
al terms; prompt, straightforward treatment. 
Address, 





MONTH and prem gge: Rn no experience needed’ 


PEASE MPG. CO, Suinn 6, Cinciabail, obo 
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Blaine’s Lost Opportunity 
AILURE to grasp an opportunity on the instant 
of its presentation, a momentary abstraction | 
of one of the most acute and brilliant minds the | 
country ever knew, brought to naught the lifelong 
ambition of James G. Blaine. The objective 
point of years of struggle vanished forever from 
him for an instant’s lack of quick perception. 
Blaine had practically won the election in 1884, 
and was returning home, one week before the 
opening of the polls, with victory in his grasp. 
He stopped in New York, and dined with Jay 
Gould,—an unwise move at that time. The party 
managers proposed a measure which met with his 
hearty approval. It was a ‘‘ Ministers’ Meeting.”’ 
Blaine had smarted under the imputation that 
he was a lobbyist and corrup: politician. The | 
endorsement of his career by the leading clergy- 
men of New York City would, he felt, be a vindi- | 
cation, aside from its political value. Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany, an astute reasoner and careful speaker, 
was at first selected to make the address, but a 
committee of clergymen finally decided that the | 
oldest of their members—Dr. Burchard,—should 
be the speaker. He uttered the famous allitera- 
tion of ‘‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion."’ 
Blaine sat there in deep thought, and all ex- 
pected that his first words would sweep away the | 
dangerous suggestion of the aged clergyman. But 
the candidate made no reference to it, and his 
silence was assumed, by his astounded auditors, to | 
have given endorsement to the sentiment. The | 
die was cast,and Blaine died a disappointed man. | 
A week after the election, Colonel Alexander | 
K. McClure, dining with Blaine in New York, | 
asked him if he had not heard the words fraught 
with such fatal consequences to his political aspi- 
rations. The statesman answered, sadly :— 
‘«I heard them, but they failed to impress me. 
I was busy preparing my reply, for I had had no pre- | 
vious opportunity of evolving one, and those four | 
words went by me without once stirring my intel- | 
ligence.”’ 


a o as 


“ GHERMAN’ salunatic!'’ declared Secretary of War 
Cameron, in 1861; and the man who was to 
make the march to the sea and attain a military 
renown second only, perhaps, to that of Grant, was 
relieved of his command in disgrace. It was the 
stepping-stone to the performance of his life-work. 
Sherman left his place as director of the military | 
wademy in Louisiana, despite the offers and so- | 
icitations of the South, at the first sign of civil | 
rar,and hastened to place his sword at the service 

f his country. 

He was ordered to Kentucky, to relieve Gen- 
eral Anderson, who was incapacitated for admin- 
istrative work by his experience at Fort Sumter. 
At that time loyalty, in the ‘‘dark and bloody 
ground,’’ was wavering. It was a strategic point 
of vital interest in the preservation of the Union. 
Sherman, when asked to furnish an estimate of | 
the number of men required to maintain the Fed- | 
eral authority in Kentucky and the Southwest, 
looked over the situation with his prescient eye, 
and answered, ‘‘ Two hundred thousand, or more.’"’ 

Secretary Cameron hastened personally to the 
scene. He returned, inflamed with anger. The 
great commander of the years to come was, in con- 
sequence, relegated to the duty of keeping order 
in the St. Louis barracks. He, too, thought his 
career ended, and resigned himself to doing well 
the task to which his country had assigned him, 
keeping eyes and ears open for his opportunity. 

His seclusion was not to last long. Grant had 
leaped to the front, had found his vocation, and 
commanded in the Southwest. He perceived | 
that Sherman’ s estimate of the number of men re- 
quired had been correct. In the madman, Grant 
Saw the general. Sherman was called from his 
seclusion to the leadership of the first division of 
the Army of the Tennessee. When the work of the | 
two hundred thousand men was finished, the | 


Mississippi went, as Lincoln said, unvexed to the 
ocean, 


; ‘ 
DON'T BE A GILDED AME, GIRLS 


| AVE observed that most ladies who have had what is 
considered an education have no idea of an education 
brogressive through life. Having attained a certain meas- 
ure of accomplishment, knowledge, and manners, they con- 
Sider themselves made up, and so take their station; they 
ste pictures which, being quite finished, are put in a 
fran.e—-a gilded one, if possible,—and hung up in perma- 
hence of beauty!—permanence, that is to say, till Old Time, 

, 4" his rude and dirty fingers, soils the charming colors. 

° : JOHN FOSTER. 
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Sherman’s Estimate Was Correct | 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE BUILDING, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





HE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, with a circulation of about 

six thousand copies, was purchased by Mr. John Brisben Walker in 

1888. Last month the edition printed was 450,000 copies. (This 

was, however, exceptional.) It has grown without special effort, other than 

its distinctive editorial policy, which has been to secure the greatest minds of 

the world to discuss in advance of all other publications the newest problems 

in science, invention, education, government, and the relations of the indi- 

vidual. This has been done without ever losing sight of the side of 

interest, so that every member of the home circle, from the young boy or 

girl to the grandparent, would find each month not only something elevat- 

ing and instructive, but also the most delightful of fiction, sketches of travel 
and interesting personalities concerning people worth hearing about. 


In the very beginning great stress was laid upon illustration. Tue 
CosMOPOLITAN engaged the best artists and engravers and fitted up its own 
photo-engraving and electrotype plants and its own press-room, even mak- 
ing its own ink and rollers in order to secure the most perfect artistic results. 

The appeal which such a magazine made to the most cultured classes 
was immediately recognized. The magazine steadily increased in circulation 
until years ago it was able to claim the largest clientele of intelligent, 


thoughtful readers reached by any periodical, daily, weekly, or monthly, in 
the world. 


Does any reader doubt this, he has but to consider the periodicals which 
claim an equal circulation—The Ladies’ Home Journal, McClure’s, and 
The Youth’s Companion—each of these brilliant periodicals has its own 
valuable and important field; but none will undertake to dispute with THe 
Cosmopouiran the long line of names of great thinkers and thoughtful 
articles which have been the distinguishing characteristics of THe Cosmo- 
POLITAN’S fourteen years. There is hardly a great name in the entire world 
of thought which has not appeared many times as a contributor to the pages 
of THe Cosmopo.itan MaGazine. 





With an organization each year covering a wider field, and 
with a perfected system, THE COSMOPOLITAN hopes to make 
its fourteenth year the most brilliant in its history. 4 











Subscribers very often postpone sending in their subscriptions until December and 
January, thus producing a pressure of business during those months which overworks the entire 
clerical force and causes more or less inconvenience and delay to the subscriber himself. With 
a view to anticipating the subscription season and scattering the work of the department having 
charge of these receipts more evenly, there will be sent to those forwarding subscriptions on or 
before October 25, a copy of The Pan-American Exposition Number. Price, $1.00 per year. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, - 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. > te 


Advertising Offices: 180 Times Building, New York City. 60) marquewe Bautsiog, Chicago; 
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The Youths Companion 


Gives reasons for subscribing at once. See Offer below. 
Illustrated Prospectus for the 1902 Volume, presenting 
an ero > tal attractive program for each week’s issue 

f 1902, sent with copies of the paper— FREE. 


The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 








Subscription 
Offer 
For 1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with name and address and 
$1.75 will receive : 
FREE —All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of tgc1 
FREE—The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year's Double Numbers. 
FREE—TheC ion Calendar for 190, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors and gold. 
And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1 ap 
than 200 stories, 50 special articles, 
Kr dotes, etc.,—till January, 1903, for os 75- 














The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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which you can a a yearly income of 











No money uired. We — everything 
peceneary By time and eff Address, 
are unquestionably the best, F. S. PARKER, Pres. nc S. Co., 
Send for our Ilustrated Catalogue, Free. 733 ‘Madison Street. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO.. - <- Rochester, N.Y. | 


TWO RINGS PREE! 
Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks at 5 cents 
a each; no frimming, Smoke vr § —_ 


We trust you 30 days; when sold send 
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and we send 2 Rings or choice 
= tng list of premiums. 
MINERAL WICK COMPANY, - - - Providence, R. 5. 
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TROUSERS. 


If you wish to dress well on a moderate outlay. 
of m Trousers. CALES V. S35 
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Mention Success. 
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A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG EDITOR 
WittiamM H. Hamby 
ROM a ‘‘printer’s devil’’ to president of the Na. 
tional Editorial Association in thirteen years, - 
that is the record of a Missouri boy. It is not 1 
story of luck and family influence, but one cf 
perseverance, high faith, and high courage. 

When Walter Williams, now thirty-six years old, 
was graduated from the Boonville High Schoo), 
at the age of fifteen, he had chosen his life-work 
He had decided to become an editor, and set a hig) 
ideal for himself. 

There was hard work to be done, and, perhaps 
long waiting. He was willing to do both. He 
entered the office of the ‘‘ Boonville Topic,"’ as « 
‘*printer’s devil,'’ at a salary of seventy-five cents 
a week. It was hard work for a boy just out of 
school, but Walter never shirked. He ran er 
rands, washed the forms, ran an old Washington 
hand press, and learned to set type. Not onl) 
the printer’s trade, but everything else connecte 
with a country paper received his attention. He 
learned rapidly. At twenty, he was made edito: 
of the ‘Advertiser;'’ at twenty-three, he was 
elected president of the Missouri Press Association 

The next year he was appointed bookkeeper o! 
the state penitentiary, but that was not to his lik 
ing; it was not in keeping with his life-plan. He 
resigned after seven months, and became editor o! 
the ‘‘ Herald,’’ at Columbia, Missouri, which po- 
sition he still holds. 

A. twenty-eight, he was elected president of the 
National Editorial Association. Mr. Williams 
also edits the ‘‘ Daily State Tribune,’’ and the 
‘*Country Editor."’ 

While Mr. Williams has stuck close to his pur- 
pose to become a successful journalist, he has not 
allowed his work to keep him from associating 
with his fellow men. He has always found time 
to be an active citizen and churchman. He has 
frequently refused public office, because he felt 
that it was out of his line of purpose, yet he finds 
time to serve, without pay, as president of the 
Columbia school board, and as one of the curators 
of the University of Missouri. He teaches the 
largest Sunday school class in his state, —a class 
of three hundred young men. 
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I Can Sell Your 





Real Estate or Business 








No Matter Where It Is 





o#s# 


ELL me what kind of a property, business, or 
real estate you have, where it is located, and 
what it is worth; tell me how it compares with 

other similar properties in your locality; 
population of your city, or town, or county; state the 
distance to nearest post office and the nearest railroad 





give the 





terest a possible buyer. 
tell you how a cash buyer can be quickly 
found by my method. | will make no charge for 
writing you fully and outlining the manner in which my 
plan can be made to fit your individual requirements. 
If you want to buy any kind of a property anywhere, 
tell me just what you desire and | can, in all proba- 
bility, be of very great and profitable service to you. 
Do any of the following properties interest you? 


I will then 








A Fine Property in Toms River, N. J. 





loms River is one 
of the very attractive 
spots in southern 
New Jersey. This 


handsome country 
seat is about one 
mile from the Jersey 
Central depot, an 

only a trifle farther 
from the Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad station. ‘Ihe grounds cover 31 acres, 
fronting 1099 ft. on Washington St., the principal high- 
way to Island Heights, the popular summer resort. It 
is only a few minutes’ walk from the house to the river 
bank. The house has 12 rooms, bath, laundry, and 
modern conveniences. ‘here are two good barns. and 
all necessary outbuildings. ‘The farm itself isina high 
state of cultivation, and ‘produce san abundance of fruit 
and vegetables of all kinds. Price, $16,000o—and the 
terms will be arranged to suit purchaser. Write for 
full particulars. 











A Nicely Located Home in Sretoriie, S. C. 


Greenville has 
more than dou- 
bled its popula- 
tion in the past 
twenty year-. 
Eight cotton 
mills just outside 








“CANYON RANCH” 
A Place of Wonderful Possibilities 


Sheridan, Wyoming, is one of the most | pom apt little cities 


in the Northwest (population, 1,600), and from present appear- 
ances is destined to become a great manufacturing center. 
Fifteen miles from Sheridan is Conean Ranch, which practi- 
cally holds the key to the situation. It consists of 720 acres 

traversed by Big Goose Canyon, through which flows a stre “am 
with a force that will develop several thousand horse-power. 
This, converted into electric power, will place in the hands of 
the owner of the ranch a valuable source of revenue from 
power supplied to manufacturing plants, electric lighting 
plants, and other industries in Sheridan, and enable him to 


A Pleasant Home in Springfield, Mass. 


This is a very conven- 


ient and comfortable 
two-family dwelling 
Springfield, Mass..wit! 
in easy dista f ‘ 
street car li: It has 


ten rooms, city water, 
furnace heat,wash-room 
with stationary tubs in 
cellar, also cold storage room in the cellar. It rents 
for $32 a month, giving a good margin of profit over 
and above expenses. This property can be had for 
$5,000—easy terms. The fine location and general 
convenience of this house renders it a decided bargain, 
I have also another two-family dwelling in Springfield 
at $4,700 which is equally desirable. Write for detailed 
description of either or both properties. 











A ey Home in Aroostook Co., Maine 


With this hotel are 
included 269 acres of 
fine farming land, 
now under cultiva- 
tion, and yielding 
a handsome profit 











station; give reason for selling, 












































a . 
the corporate practically control the extensive coal fields that are now avail- a. : l he hotel ; 
limits have add- able, and being worked, within four miles of that city. Asa itse contains 26 ; 
ed to its prosperity. This house stands on a stock ranch alone, the place is worth every dollar asked—but, ‘ rooms, and is lo- ' 
half 7 P ai . : as shown, its value lies apart from that. It is nowa very pop- cated in a district where game is plentiful. The : 
= oe ot, and has a store i 0m, ular summer resort, and people from adjoining states come views from the place are delightful, and the climate r 
. 3 
at running w ater, g¢ ms, arge pore 1€S,anc¢ on to camp there. Sites for summer hotels are numerous, and it leaves nothing to be desired. The owner has too much f 
fireplaces. On the lot are also a stable,servant’s is one of the best town-site propositions in the West. The property to be able to give the place it or att 3 
house, well-house and green-house, beside a natural scenery is grand beyond description—the illustration ti = : y, ‘il dis 8 O tae a peed eg tmp. ord { 
number of fine trees and shrubs. The owner gives only a faint idea of its magnificence. This place, with Writ and will dispose of it for $4,c00o—easy terms, 1 
desires to move to the country and will sacrifice all its wonderful opportunities for development, can be pur- rite fr full particulars. I have a number of desir- 
“ae age 2 3f Boos adie chased for fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000)—easy terms. able New England farms at prices higher and lower : 
the property at $5000—half cash Details on I g 
property at 95 . =e. — on Write for full details of this remarkable offer. than the above. ; 
application. t 
a 
: 


In Camden Co., In Pierson, Florida. In Clayton, N. J. 





In La — Co., Indiana. 





N. J. Thisiis 2 fine 75 75-acre farm ab § lorida property suf- Fc i very aj 

; : ableresidence inC lay 
This farm consists of of which 65 acres are un- ere: heavily in the ‘ ‘ big 

. e der plow. The ground freeze” of 1895. This ton, N.J., about an 

a a, Se < excellent apality, puticeins property that og eG a 

rolling and very fertile. offer was worth $10,000 en, on the «5 

uae tiesber. There are two large or- atthattime, The orange R.R. to Cape May. 


trees are now well re- It is only two blocks 
stored, and will yield a from the station, and 
good crop next year. The stands on a lot 125x150 
property consists of 12 ft.,nicely shaded. The 
acres. of which four acres house has 11 rooms, 
are in oranges and four bath, hot-air furnace, 
more in farm land. It is and city water. It is 
located only 200 yards cheap at $4.000, and 
from the railroad station at Pierson, Volusia Co., Florida, on the terms of payment 
the main street—a fine shell road. The house, which cost are easy. Write for 


chards, covering two 
stantial house of ten | acres. ‘The house is of 
rooms, large _ barn, brick, and has 18 rooms, 
sweet potato house, th and every modern 
crib house, two stock convenience, and stands 
barns, one with shed, in the center of a lawn of 
and three wells. The about two ¢<cres, set out 
Marlton and Medford in shade trees,evergreens 
branch of the W. J.& and maples. Sidewalks extend from the residence to the 
S. Railroad runs right center of the town.ef La Grange. There are two good barns, 






















































. y bens, granary, cattle sheds, chicken house ooo to build, is modern, and contains 14 rooms and bath. full description. | 

Orchard ‘Station bx: ds t 1 _ a - condition. ‘There are two wells Property is very cheap at $4.000, half cash—and the only have numerous other 
ing within the p he property wil! be sold for the bare reason for the low price is that the owner needs the use of the New Jersey proper- 
Price $1% ooo—half cash. The ground alone, ex- money in other enterprises. Write for particulars. I havea ties. Let me know 

nts is worth nearly $8,000, and the im- number of Florida properties at very reasonable prices. Tell your requirements, 

as It is an exceptional bargain. Write me appr oximately what you are willing to pay, and | will send and (approximately) 
a list that will interest you. what you wish to pay. 
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Double 25th Anniversary Number (Nov. 
Superb Christmas Issue Csesdar sods Noni. 


.” Specimen Gopy and Illustrated Prospectus sent on receipt of 10 cents, which amount wil) 
oply om your subscription if sent direct ta us, should you decide to acce@t the offer. 


PRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, (Founded in 1855), 141-147 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK. (2 
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~ Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


the most ‘*Popular American 
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Such men 
Nansen 
Zangwill 
Ballington Booth 
Henry van Dyke 
~ Ralph Connor” 
Booker 
Washington 
Conan Doyle 
Stockton 
Sienkiewicz 
Crockett 
C. G. D. Roberts 
Quiller-Couch 
John Uri Lloyd 
Hopkinson Smith 
Mary Wilkins 
Margaret Sangster 
EK. W. Horning 
Hamlin Carland 
Joel Harris 
and a multitude of 
others make 
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168 pages. Every page illustrated ; 
some in colors, and our 


each eepeon 1902. (Remember, Art 


all for $1.00) 


tor 1902 











